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Foreword 



Today is yesterday's tomorrow. The present status of adult liter- 
acy as a pervasive value in American society is rooted in the 
work of literacy pioneers such as Cora Stewart, William S. Gray, 
Frank Lauba jh, and Wclthy Honsinger Fisher. More recently, Sarah 
Gudschinsky, Don Brown, Anabel Newman, H.S. Bhola, and Paulo 
Freire have expanded our understanding of the unique literacy needs 
of adults and of our pedagogical, psychological, and sociological 
resources for meeting them. Even so, we still have limited knowl- 
edge of illiterate adults and how to assist them. However, as the 
1990s begin, so begin some promising breakthroughs in adult liter- 
acy. 

One of the most significant developments in adult literacy 
during the 1980s was the recognition that the research base for deci- 
sion making and the affirmation of progress was extremely limited. 
The response of dedicated individuals, institutions, organizations, 
and corporations to this need has been vigorous and already has be- 
gun to produce valid, quantified knowledge to replace assumptions. 
Clarification of the relationships among learning theory, cultural/ 
social factors, and workplace demands as they apply to the literacy 
needs of today's adults is leading to instructional change. Most im- 
portant, new questions are being raised and new programs devel- 
oped; concurrently, our perspectives are broadening. Two recent 
trends are: (1) intergenerational/family literacy, designed to break 
the cycle of adult/child "undereducation," and (2) workplace liter- 
acy, which focuses attention or individuals in relation to the societal 
and economic concerns of the nation. 
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A second major development over the past decade has been 
the creation in 1981 of the National Coalition for Literacy, which 
has provided a means for better communication, cooperation, and 
collaboration among groups from the public, private, corporate, 
and professional sectors that are committed to the literacy effort. In 
1985, with the assistance of the American Advertising Council, na- 
tionwide advertising campaigns were begun. Today, as never be- 
fore, Americans are "sensitized" to the nation's literacy needs. 
Enrollment in literacy programs and the number of volunteer teach- 
ers have increased. Funding for literacy programs has increased as 
well, and innovative initiatives are appearing in virtually every state. 

But challenges remain. What are our national literacy goals? 
Who will provide the leadership for meeting them? Who will fund 
new programs? How can the public and private sectors become 
more productively collaborative? What is the role of industry? Who 
will plan, fund, and execute research? What are the more promising 
practices -programatically and instructionally? 

Today will soon be tomorrow's yesterday. To make every to- 
morrow one in which new advancements are made toward literacy 
for people everywhere, the International Reading Association dedi- 
cates its resources and its will. This volume, offered during Interna- 
tional Literacy Year, affirms this commitment and honors all who 
have contributed, are contributing, and will contribute to the real- 
ization of a more literate tomorrow for every child and adult wh^ 
seeks the freedom and fulfillment of learning to read and write. 
Through a past-to-present view, these pages define the status of lit- 
eracy education today and point to tomorrow's challenges. 

Betty H. Yarborough 
Old Dominion University 
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Introduction 



America changed its mind for the better about adult literacy dur- 
ing the 1980s. We have been brought by the adult literacy 
movemem from a slight (but growing) awareness of the problem of 
illiteracy in the previous generation to national recognition of the 
literacy needs of adults. Now we are ready as a nation to affirm full 
literacy as a value that we cannot do without. 

For some, awareness of the problem came as a result of the 
media blitz sponsored by the National Coalition for Literacy. For 
others, awareness came through hearing about disturbing test results 
in U.S. classrooms, or by meeting people at work— nice and other- 
wise competent people -who could not hack it because they could 
not read and write well enough to do their job. Some of us became 
aware of the problem because we were part of the problem. Our 
personal experience with spiraling technological developments and 
economic demands forced us to acknowledge our own specific illit- 
eracies. Some of us became aware of the literacy problem in Amer- 
ica before World War II, and this awareness was nurtured through 
years of federally funded and state-managed literacy programs. 

Liteiacy wo r kers are a heterogeneous and dispersed group, 
and they face unique challenges in their work. The results of their 
advocacy, research, and fieldwork often are published -when they 
do get published -in forums other than traditional research jour- 
nals. Both the funding and the status of literacy programs vary, from 
slickly presented training in industry to informal classes held in 
chmch basements. 

The adult literacy movement now confronts the standard 
problems of all progressive movements: how to direct its energy into 
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organized productivity and how to organize these beginnings into 
ongoing, successful programs. We are convinced that the growing 
pains of adult iiteracy in America are more an opportunity than a 
problem. Therefore, commissioned by the International Reading 
Association, we have written this volume with the purpose of re- 
porting recent and significant studies across the spectrum of the lit- 
eracy movement in order to help plan America's literacy future, and 
to contribute to the effort for worldwide literacy. 

We cali for concerted action on the part of adult educators, 
researchers, trainers in industry, policy makers, funding agencies, 
volunteer organizations, members of ira and other professional 
groups, state and federal officials, and all concerned citizens. We 
submit that collaboration for literacy at all levels can proceed in- 
formed by the data presented here. With this knowledge of the his- 
tory, definitions, research, and practices of the adult literacy 
movement, we can avoid misspending our efforts. 

77k? time. We present this publication in 1990, designated as 
International Literacy Year by the United Nations. The potential for 
international communication is greater now than ever before. And 
yet, even with satellites circling the globe and high quality commun- 
ications systems available in every media type, we see the gap grow- 
ing wider between the technologically adept and the technologically 
deprived. This does not mean that we are entering a terminal ciisis 
of literacy. We offer this study partly to link the discussion of adult 
literacy to cultural, social, political, and economic realities, and 
partly to make suggestions about how to achieve worldwide literacy 
at a level never before enjoyed. 

Perspectives. We are researcher-teachers. Each of us has had 
direct experience with adult illiterates. We have directed literacy re- 
search, developed literacy materials (films, videos, and print mat- 
ter), and conducted literacy programs. We care about the adult new 
reader. We have seen progress, and we know the challenges. 

Weiss and Bucuvalas (1980) examined the processes decision 
makers employ in assessing the usefulness of social science re- 
search. Their analysis revealed five frames of reference: relevance, 
quality, conformity of results with expectations, orientation to 
action, and challenge to existing policy. Interactions among these 
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frames suggested that decision makers apply both a truth test and a 
utility test in screening social science research. We have endeavored 
to apply these ttsts of truth and utility to the studies we have re- 
viewed. As Weiss and Bucuvalas suggest, we have judged the truth 
of the work reported on two bases: lesearch quality and conformity 
with prior knowledge and expectations. We have looked at utility 
from the standpoint of feasibility for real-wcrld implementation 
with new readers. We address current policy, both political and ped- 
agogical, in terms of what best serves the newly literate. In this re- 
port, we examine primarily the United States, but we have included 
international perspectives as space and knowledge allow. 

The challenge. We are aware of contradictions implicit in 
writing about literacy. Your interest in this book suggests that you 
are concerned about advancing literacy. Your knowledge of literacy 
will permeate your understanding of these pages, but what you se* 
as literacy may be quite different from our images of literacy. 

We all have had years of contact with people who possess 
varying degrees of literacy. We enjoy the richness of multiple litera- 
cies -the literacy of our specialized field of endeavor, the jargon of 
our favorite sport or hobby, the dialect of our hometown or ethnic 
heritage. Presumably, each one of us has felt that sinking feeling of 
having to pass as literate when faced with insurance policies, legal 
documents, irs forms, or instructions for assembling a vcr. We had 
to admit to ourselves that in some sense we were inadequately liter- 
ate. Both the positive and the negative experiences give us hints 
about people who are less literate than they prefer to be and than 
society demands they be. 

Writers and workers in the field of literacy come to the task 
with a variety of human experiences that color their perception of 
the needs for, responses to, and ways of literacy. There is no one 
right way to teach literacy to an adult new reader; no one approach 
or program is so superior that all other efforts should be abandoned. 
We invite multiple, reflective approaches to challenges, just as we 
celebrate our variety of human perspectives. 

Literacy is intensely personal, and is therefore a human chal- 
lenge. Literacy is personal because language, interaction with adult 
learners, and collaboration with fellow literacy workers are per- 
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sonal. Our sense is that most people who work in the adult literacy 
movement do so for personally satisfying reasons. We have sea- 
soned these pages of academic reporting with narratives about new 
readers, samples of their writing, and personal accounts of the hu- 
man effect of their new literacy. By maintaining the human variety 
and the personal touch in our programs and approaches, we will 
meet the challenges of literacy. 

Through the coaching of the newly literate, we have become 
aware of their intense aversion to the term illiterate. "We are not 
illiterate or stupid," they say. "We just haven't learned to read." Sub- 
stitute terms such as underliterate and insufficiently literate also 
have drawbacks, however. To our newly literate friends and to pro- 
spective literates we say that we see no one right way of referring to 
those who for any reason do not read and wrte as capably as they 
might wish, but we do have increased awareness of the feelings of 
people trying to become more literate. 

In this volume, we discuss the history of the adult literacy 
movement, especially in America, and the emergent definitions of 
adult literacy. We report on the scholarship about, practice of, and 
challenges confronting the adult literacy movement. In addition, 
because we believe that coir»nunication, cooperation, and collab- 
oration are essential if progress is to be achieved, we outline the 
current status of the National Coalition for Literacy and other 
initiatives. 

Reference 

Weiss, C.H.. & Bucuvalas, M J (1980) Truth tests and utility tests. Decision makers' 
frames of reft! once for social science research American Sociological Review. 45, 302- 

m. 
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Adult Literacy: A New American Value 



Ten years ago, a team of literacy instructors, working in a pro- 
ject with 80 mothers on welfare, made some important discov- 
eries (Newman, 1980). As the team and the women worked together 
on reading, writing, and arithmetic, the preeminently social charac- 
ter of the literacy undertaking became increasingly clear. The moth- 
ers made solid progress only wht,n group activities were initiated. 
Group review sessions, group participation in the production of a 
weekly letter, group exercise programs, and group rap sessions were 
the turning points of progress in learning. 

The instructors learned a powerful lesson. The values the 
emerging literates placed on their new literacy were different from 
the values of longtime literates. Most of the women came from 
homes with few magazines, no newspapers, and no books. Com- 
munication was primarily oral -over the back fence or via televi- 
sion. Progress was slow until we took their cultural environment 
into consideration and adjusted our instruction accordingly. 

The welfare mothers took to one aspect of their literacy learn- 
ing with special enthusiasm. They participated wholeheartedly in 
producing the weekly newsier r started part way through the pro- 
gram. They had been keeping journals from the start of the pro- 
gram, but it was a h*ajor turning point when they saw in print their 
stories, poems, letters to the editor, and gripes. This informal, stu- 
dent-produced newsletter became a source of emotional support for 
these women. The women were willing to work harder and longer to 
prepare their copy for the newsletter than for any of the classes. 
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They were hungry for the recognition they generated for themselves 
by getting their words and names in print. 

The importance these women placed on the newsletter high- 
lights how much we depend on printed media. Our local papers pro- 
vide most of us with a vital communication tool. When Tomilea 
Allison, the mayor of Bloomington, Indiana, wanted to inform peo- 
ple about major streets to be closed for repairs, she assumed the 
newspaper was the best means of distributing this information. She 
asked the local paper to publish the street names, hours of closing, 
and other details. The editor cooperated, and the information was 
printed on the front page. Allison commented: 

I assume that objective citizens will read the daily paper to 
keep track of crucial local items. I ronnl on it as a means of 
communication for the most basic news -from street clos- 
ings to handling the concerns of hazardous waste. I think we 
have to count on the good judgment and common sense of 
citizens, plus time to analyze the facts, to provide checks 
and balances when a community has to offset the one-paper, 
one-point-of-view idea (personal interview with Tomilea 
Allison, 7/25/89). 

Allison valued literacy and, like most literate adults, took for 
granted that the citizenry of Bloomington (a university town) had the 
ability to read the daily papers. It has become clear, however, that 
mayors and other political leeders dare not assume that all voters 
can read printed information. 

In our experience of working with the welfare mothers, we 
became acutely aware that they desperately wanted to "get off 
the dole." One middle-aged woman worked day and night, even at 
one point with a broken ankle, to keep up her basic skills and job- 
training classes. "My three sons have no hope of getting out of the 
ghetto," she told us, "unless I can get off welfare and get a decent- 
paying job." Literacy had become this woman's new value. 

Literacy Is Rooted in Cultural Values 

What we value determines the direction of our lives. Starving 
people value food more than they do reading material. 
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Businesspeople value return on investment. People teaching literacy 
value all three: fo*/d, reading material, and a return on the invest- 
ment of their energy. They value the votes cast in Congress by their 
representatives who support the literacy effort. 

Literacy learning for the new reader is as basic to that per- 
son's values as food is to the body. In literacy work, wc have been 
slow to realize that the programs and practices we assign to illiterate 
learners often are at variance with the learners' cultural background 
and the values that govern their lives. This often has been the case in 
overcrowded, understaffed programs where simply assigning a text 
on the "right" reading level was deemed adequate to individualize 
instruction. 
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A generation of literacy instructors has been supplied with 
inappropriate teaching materials. New readers are bored with unin- 
spiring workbooks filled with routine exercises that allow too little 
fun in learning, prompt no mental explorations, and foil to relate to 
the personal circumstances of the literacy learner. Commercial book 
publishers might have found a market in the millions of new readers 
by supplying the richly varied array of materials needed in a typical 
literacy class filled with people from many cultures and language 
backgrounds, working at different levels. But like everyone else, 
commercial publishers must watch the bottom line. Newly literate 
people tend to be poor, and programs funded for them- whether by 
government or by private agencies -tend to be underfunded. Only 
industry, working to educate its own workers, has had the where- 
withal to pay for interesting materials. The market and the need are 
there, but the money is not. 

In today's information-rich environment, the day of routin- 
ized literacy instruction is, we hope, coming to an end. Programs 
are still underfunded, and many materials are still uninspiring, but 
at least the means exist for correcting this unacceptable situation. 
Desktop publishing software makes it possible in principle for liter- 
acy instruction centers to publish their own specifically relevant lit- 
erary materials to meet the needs of each group of new readers. 

We are still so far from the actualization of this potential that 
computer-generated, individualized literacy instruction material 
sounds Utopian to the typical worker in the typically impoverished 
program. Nevertheless, this technological power could enable the 
literacy teacher to meet the demands placed on our profession by 
researchers and workers in the field. Research has shown that more 
than a learner's reading level must be taken into account if appropri- 
ate instruction is to be provided. The findings of five workers in the 
field who are especially responsive to cultural values speak elo- 
quently to the need for more than merely generic literacy materials. 

Paolo Freire. To Freire (1985a), literacy is active creation 
rather than passive transference. He sees literacy learning occurring 
when learners are encouraged and supported by other learners, 
when they analyze and reflect on problems in their personal experi- 
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ence, and when they work actively together to transform their social 
worlds. Freire's years of work in Brazil and other developing nations 
have led him to the belief that education is simultaneously an act of 
knowing, a political act, and an artistic event (Freire, 1985b). For 
Freire, the recognition of cultural integrity and economic necessity 
demands a far more basic grasp of people's values than is reflected 
by generic materials. 

David Harrnan. Harman (1985) speaks forcefully in support 
of viewing literacy in its cultural context. He argues that the defini- 
tion of literacy as simply the ability to read and write is absolutist, 
reductionistic, and value-neutral, and that it leaves out the sociocul- 
tural and context-dependent nature of literacy. He argues for multi- 
ple definitions of literacy based on specific cultural, social, and 
contextual factors. 

Arlene Hanna Fingeret. Writing in support of the kind of eth- 
nographic research for which she has become well known, Fingeret 
(1987) notes that few ethnographic research projects have been con- 
ducted in adult literacy. She urges that more work be done to illumi- 
nate how adults view themselves as learners, to understand student 
perspectives of instructional programs, to describe the relationship 
between students' cultural and classroom behavior, and to observe 
the functions of literacy in settings other than schools. 

In evaluating statewide Adult Ba^ic Education (abe) pro- 
grams-the federally funded, state-administered literacy instruction 
programs established in the mid- 1960s -Fingeret (1985) found that 
programs and programmatic decisions were made by external forces 
rather than by active participants. Given Fingeret's findings that abe 
personnel are dedicated people who emphasize nurturance and re- 
sponsiveness, we can draw a simple and obvious conclusion: liter- 
acy professionals need to redirect their good intentions into more 
effective teaching that takes into account the cultural needs of the 
learner. 

Fmncis KazemeL Kazemek (1985, 1988a, 1988b) calls into 
question both the validity and the widespread acceptance of the defi- 
nition of functional literacy as the most useful approach to adult lit- 
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eracy and adult literacy education. He urges recognition of the 
following: 

1. Literacy is both a personal and a social process of coming 
to know that is political, cultural, and context-dependent. 

2. Adult literacy instruction needs to be viewed as a process 
of mutual discussion. 

3. Adult literacy instructors need an understanding of the 
adult learner. 

Kazemek's viewpoint implies criticism of the generic approach to 
literacy materials. 

Shirley Brice Heath. The functions and uses of literacy are 
based on the interpretive needs of a particular cultural community 
according to Heath (1980, 1983, 1984). Functional literacy is a 
highly contextual and culturally dependent phenomenon. Thus, in- 
stead of providing learners with new skills, or replacing ones they 
already have with ones many teachers might regard as dysfunc- 
tional, we need to build on the literacy skills learners demonstrate 
across a variety of contexts, for a variety of purposes. 

Fingeret especially has pointed out the importance of recog- 
nizing that some portions of society depend more on oral than on 
written communication. Without pencil and paper, Native Ameri- 
cans, for example, teach their children how to catch fish. Innercity 
"pocket cultures" depend little on written communication other than 
graffiti that graces neighborhood walls. One must conclude that lit- 
eracy is culturally defined; it derives from the needs and values of 
the community. 

Many of the newly literate do not depend on the nuances of 
argument or the discussions of the traditionally literate to reason 
through tough issues. A new adult reader, after sitting in on a state 
coalition meeting and listening to 5 hours of discussion surrounding 
the possibility of developing a foundation to receive and dispense 
monies for literacy purposes, commented, "You sure know how to 
take a simple idea and make it difficult." Ready to vote yea on the 
measure, this newly literate person summed up the situation this 
way: "We need money and this is a way to get money. What are we 
waiting for?" 
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Food for the mind and the gold of literacy in their pocket - 
these are rock-solid values for the newly literate, so long as their 
new literacy comes to them in culturally meaningful terms. 
This quintet of researchers speaks out unanimously in favor of 
more attention to the cultural aspects of learners. The narrow, one- 
dimensional approaches of the past no longer can be conceived to 
meet the new reader's needs. All literacy leaders and instructors, 
whether in official or volunteer programs, must answer the ques- 
tions raised by these five thinkers: Do we continue to be content 
with talking about the glories of literacy in professional jargon while 
dispensing literacy to our learners through restricted, artificial, con- 
textually vapid materials that leave the new reader unsatisfied? Or 
do we engage in dialogue with our learners, incorporate their inter- 
ests into the program, and make their values the cultural norm of the 
reading and writing skills we are teaching? 

Open Communication and Cultural Pluralism 

For many years, literacy was narrowly defined according to 
one of its many dimensions. A person who could barely read and 
write was judged to be literate. As a nation, we are now coming to 
realize that literacy involves the many dimensions of our many cul- 
tures, and we are redefining literacy accordingly. To acknowledge 
the richness of American cultural pluralism is to reaffirm its Consti- 
tutional basis and the freedoms of communication that are guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights: freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of religion. Political freedom 
needs to be paralleled by similar freedoms characterizing our social 
transactions. Frightened people are not free, but people do not re- 
main frightened when they can hear and talk to one another. As long 
as communication remains open to the free expression <i our poly- 
cultural energies, we can be hopeful about the fiituie 

In the past, we have refused to allow property and posses- 
sions to undermine the freedoms that guaranteed the rights of own- 
ership and wealth. Now we must ensure that the complex 
information technology that serves our American value of openness 
so well does not define a new line of demarcation between the haves 
and the have-nots, thereby undermining the free exchange of info'- 
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mation. Open access to the powerful tools of communication holds 
the promise of ever-expanding democracy and places greater liter- 
acy demands on all citizens. That power in the hands of a few would 
hack at the very root of our democracy. If we fail to achieve adult 
literacy, if we fail to provide open access to information for all the 
people, we are putting democracy at risk. 

An American man, bound to China by marriage to a Chinese 
woman, wrote of the impact of technological openness on a group of 
his students in China. 

I gave a campuswide slide show of American life with an 
array of photographs of how we live, what we drive, where 
we shop. When a photograph of a pay telephone booth ap- 
peared on the screen, I explained to my students that the 
telecommunications technology made in the U.S. was ad- 
vanced to the point that anyone could call any other phone 
in the country... from that pay phone, even using a credit 
card. This amazed everyone in the crowded auditorium. It 
[the phone] was a symbol that ties together scientific know- 
how, material well-being, and intellectual freedom-a ma- 
chine that was the epitome of a democratic state and its free 
flow of information (Kullander, 1989, p. 17). 

In an open society -the kind of society that America con- 
tinues to want to be -literacy has come to be an assumed value, as 
native to the soil of democracy as our liberties, and as taken for 
granted as any other human right. Because literacy is a value intrin- 
sic to our society, It is a "demand" that our society places on individ- 
ual citizens. Because literacy is a precondition for full participation 
in our economic life, it has become part of an urgent political 
agenda. 

Literacy as a Social Event 

The social sciences, attuned to taking a human measure of 
reality, characterize literacy as a profoundly social process. While 
we write, thoughts unfold, take shape, clarify, and are aimed at pub- 
lication, even if only for one other reader. While we read, others' 
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ideas touch us, nourish us, and transform our thinking. As readers 
and writers, we are members of the interpretive communities stand- 
ing invisibly at our elbow while we read and write, no matter how 
physically isolated we may seem. These interpretive communities 
shape both the meaning we construct from the words on the page 
and the words we choose to use as we write. 

Consider the comment: "That is really bad!" Depending on 
the hearer's or reader's interpretive community, these words can be 
either a negative or a positive statement. The word bad can have 
vastly different meanings, and a familiarity with the speaker's or 
writer's neighborhood is required for the original intention to be un- 
derstood within its proper context. 

Membership in an Interpretive community i*> often referred to 
as a specific literacy, as when we speak of computer literacy— that 
mixture of acronyms, jargon, and cyberspeak by which computer 
whizzes exclude the rest of us from their arcane discouise. Some 
words in these subdialects move from the highly specific uses within 
their unique communities to metaphoric use by wider, yet uniniti- 
ated, communities. For example, default settings, a technical term 
that once was used to refer only to computer hardware and what it 
would do if it were not given alternative instructions, now has been 
extended to the personal realm as a synonym for habits. 

Special literacies function as avenues of human growth and 
understanding (of the self and the community); of reinforcement of 
present views; and of escape, confrontation, emotional highs, and 
psychic depths. As points of power within a literate society, reading 
and writing ^erve both as symbols of social status and as tools for 
economic, social, and personal changes. Literacy itself becomes the 
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basis of our social transactions, a measure of our self-esteem, and 
the instrument of our confidence that we can make social progress 
(Sticht, 1988). 

Learning to read goes hand-in-hand with life's changes. One 
example is the young worker who joined a literacy program when 
his promotion to shop steward became imminent, so he could learn 
to read the shop steward's manual. Another example is the woman 
who, as she was learning to read, decided that now she had enough 
self-respect to get a set of false teeth and start "getting out in the 
world." 

To the adult learners who attended the First National Literacy 
Congress in Philadelphia in September 1987, their newly acquired 
literacy was a heady experience. We could sense their joy, their con- 
fidence, and the affection they held for others who had become liter- 
ate. As they exuberantly and confidently exchanged anecdotes from 
their experience, we could not see the shy, diffident, inarticulate 
"shadow behavior" so often associated with the nonreading adult. 

The Social Potential of Literacy 

Another community of literacy is the subculture of people 
who are Tv-induced al iterates -people who can read but choose not 
to (Karste & Mikulecky, 1984; Thimmesch, 1984). Some aliterate 
people watch the tube for hours every day. Researchers say the tv 
goes on in the morning when the family gets up and goes off at night 
when they go to bed. They never read a book or magazine (other 
than TV Guide), their literary allusions are chiefly to commercials, 
and their best friends are electronic images. 

In the era of the couch potato, we are witnessing the transfer 
of communication activity from the print medium, which requires 
the reader's active construction of meaning, to the passive medium 
of visual receptivity. Anxiety over this sagging state is no mere para- 
noia when you consider that the ongoing consolidation of the major 
media is putting into the hands of a few the power to educate, influ- 
ence, and control large segments of our population. One cause of 
this anxiety is that although we value literacy, we do not value it 
enough to make it available to all our citizens. 
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One result of this tendency might be a massive loss of liter- 
acy. According to philosopher Henry Sauerwein, "A profound chal- 
lenge currently confronts our society" In a recent lecture at the 
University of New Mexico, he asked, "Can we rise anew to great 
art? Can we work hard enough to reexamine humanity, create some- 
thing new... in order to realize in society the value of our better 
selves as generous, caring, and inventive human beings?" 

Simple literacy is not to be equated with great art, and liter- 
acy itself is essential only to literary art. But whatever answer one 
gives to Sauerwein's questions, the same answer applies to literacy. 
In a sense, it applies to literacy before it applies to great art. If the 
values implicit in the production of art were extended to adult liter- 
acy environments-the workplace, the military, the correctional fa- 
cility, the ghetto— they would bring about a literacy renaissance. 
This renaissance would be a work of great art in which humans are 
the medium, and would eventually lead to works of literary art aris- 
ing from a broader base of literate humanity. Without a commitment 
to literacy as great the dedication to art, the odds seem slender of 
achieving greatness in either. 

Great art, like a great oak, begins small. At the Reading 
Practicuin Center at Indiana University, we work with learners of all 
ages. One of our students wanted to work with adults and was placed 
at a small center where adults gathered for a hot lunch, social activi- 
cies, and some classes. She started to work with four women who, 
prior to her arrival, had been working individually in standardized 
workbooks. As their work became group work and as they imagined 
together, the women wrote and shared stories and poems. Some- 
times they illustrated their stories in watercolor. The results pleased 
the women immensely. A warm camaraderie developed; they de- 
lighted in one another's creativity. 

At this same center, four other women and a different instruc- 
tor decided to write a history of their town out of their own experi- 
ences and memories. The resulting booklet captured funny, 
otherwise unknown, personal glimpses, changing oral history into a 
form others could read and enjoy. Through sociable literacy, these 
women reveled in the pleasure of one another's company. 
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Another quartet of newly literate women composed a booklet 
on quilting, which reinforces the connections among literacy, the 
community, and art. They had started out working individually in 
generic workbooks -filling in the blanks of cookie-cutter literacy 
materials that filled an elementary purpose but faile * io inspire aes- 
thetic response. These women had long since graduated to the au- 
thorship of their own publication on quilting, and they asked, "Oh, 
do we have to go back to workbooks?" No longer illiterate, these 
women were ready for bigger and better things. Their newfound lit- 
eracy had freed them to achieve a new level of social communion. 



dot 

plain and print 
bright, gay, warm 
a pretty dress I had 
colorful 

Helen Hastings 



flower 
color and design 
merry, cheerful, action 
the middle flower shows better 
clover 




Margaret Harris 



four leaf clover 
circle for the moon 

day and night 
bright and summer 

the beauty in it 



pioneers 
plain print 
square and stripe, one on top 
they are my great grandparents 
red and blue 

Bernice Gaskins 



Flora Fuka 

From "Thoughts on Patterns," part of a booklet on quilting produced by four newl> 
literate women. 
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Literacy's Contribution to Society 

Many social welfare agencies have begun to make reading or 
English-language ability a condition for receiving services, welfare 
payments, and early paroles. The Armed Forces require improving 
literacy as a qualification for advancement in rank (Kelly, 1989), 
and they provide meaningful literacy materials for new recruits to 
improve inadequate reading and writing skills. 

Some people object to making literacy a requirement for the 
attainment of rank, but the objection misses the point. Literacy is 
required not as a punitive measure or as a means of depriving some- 
one of needed assistance, but because literacy is the sine qua non for 
functioning in a democratic society, necessary for enabling welfare 
recipients to become independent and for unlettered recruits to 
make something of themselves. Since the 1940s, the Armed Forces 
have been aware of the importance of literacy. Stephen Steurer, ex- 
ecutive director of the Correctional Education Association, tells of 
drastic changes for the better that have taken place in prisoners' live° 
when hope entered through literacy. 

In some situations, especially those connected with penal 
correction, society must value its own safety above the rehabilitation 
of those who have failed to find a socially acceptable niche. How- 
ever, when citizens realize that it would be more cost-effective to 
rehabilitate people than to keep them in storage, and better still to 
take therapeutic and preventive steps prior to imprisonment, both 
the sense of threat and the high price of crime will come down. !f 
one traces back the cause-effect link from crime to poverty to illiter- 
acy, it takes little logic to realize that we put many people in prison 
merely because they cannot read and write. Literacy is not a cure for 
evil; but many inmates would have a better chance of getting jobs, 
becoming better citizens, escaping the criminalizing effects of pov- 
erty, and staying out of jail if they were literate. America's choice is 
an economic one: either spend a few thousand dollars teaching a 
potential perpetrator to read and write, or spend hundreds of thou- 
sand of dollars keeping him or her locked up. 

The demand for adult literacy for the good of a democratic 
society is vital. And the potential is unlimited. 
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The Economic Value of Literacy 

The American business community is becoming painfully 
aware of its need for greater literacy in the marketplace. U.S. com- 
panies are nervous about what is no' *oing on in their industries- 
from workers who cannot read the danger signs around the plant to 
supervisors whose secretaries have to write their letters for them. 
When one ceo was asked if he had any literacy problems in his com- 
pany, he said no; but when he was asked if any of his vice presidents 
needed help writing business letters, he said yes. Illiteracy comes in 
people of all shapes and sizes of bank accounts. 
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Used by permission of Don Wright, The Palm Beach Post 



Large segments of North American business and industry are 
economically threatened by foreign pressures and the decreasing 
competitiveness of U.S. businesses in world trade. This situation 
must be linked in part to a lack of literacy among American work- 
ers. U.S. industr) has been driven to the competitive brink by 
Japan, West Germany, and other more literate, technologically ori- 
ented industrial nations. Fulfillment of the American dream is being 
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redefined in the era of new technology as depending on upgrading 
the literacy of the American workforce by providing job-related, 
lifelong relearning for the adult worker. 

Many companies also realize that their customers need to be 
literate. Clients need to be able to read advertisements, follow in- 
structions for assembling a product, and comprehend warning labels 
which, if misunderstood, could lead to injury and expensive litiga- 
tion. Corporations are becoming more involved with the community 
environment in which they are located or are about to locate. Are 
the schools good? Is there a trained, trainable, and literate labor 
force? Are other resources that depend on literacy (including com- 
munications and transportation) available and efficient? 

In a commercial climate based on complex technology that 
requires a high degree of sophistication to use standard electronic 
equipment, employers and personnel managers must be concerned 
about selecting employees who are suited for high-tech tasks or can 
be brought up to speed quickly. Standardized tests used for sorting 
aad qualifying candidates have been illegal since 1971, when the 
Supreme Court ruled in Griggs v. Duke Power Co, that all testing 
conducted for either recruitment or promotion must be drawn from 
job-specific materials rather than from general references. Deter- 
mining minimum reading requirements for a given job poses prob- 
lems: "There are few documented attempts to establish minimum 
reading requirements for various occupations" (Park et al., 1985). 

The result of all these concerns it; that American business is 
playing a larger and more overt role in making decisions about what 
literacy : s and who will be literate. Mikulecky (1988) suggested that 
the business community has three options: (1) it can lower wages 
and simplify jobs, (2) it can send jobs "off the continent," or (3) it 
can improve the effectiveness of American employees by increasing 
their literacy. The th rd option seems to be the only desirable one: 
many jobs will becon e more complex, workers will demand higher 
pay, and the United States does not want to give its jobs away. U r 
businesspeople have no other choice than to become literacy activ- 
ists. Mikulecky noted that people are expected to learn new tasks 
every 3 to 4 months; he contended that poblem-solving must be 
taught and explicitly linked to the work that people are hired to do. 
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The teaching and learning of the critical, job-specific skills of prob- 
lemsolving require increasing literacy. 

Literacy for Employer and Employee 

Literacy programs in industry are divided into two kinds: 
those designed by the employer to teach workers new job skills as 
quickly as possible and those that are more employee-centered, de- 
signed for personal empowerment and career advancement. Pro- 
grams that empower workers have not always been perceived by 
management to be in the best interests of the company, but a shift is 
taking place in this perception. Through the common value of liter- 
acy, and its economic value for both labor and management, a new 
singleness of mind is emerging in U.S. industry. 

Along with the spread of interest in conflict management and 
management by negotiation, and a decline in the adversarial rela- 
tionships that characterized the management-vs. -labor stance of the 
past, a cooperative partnership in educating the workforce also is 
emerging. Most corporations once hesitated because of the cost of 
retraining programs; now many companies ask what it will cost not 
to retrain workers who want to improve their skills and work at a 
higher level. Some corporations provide in-house local training pro- 
grams; others arrange for employee release time to go outside the 
plant for addition, training. 

Given the high cost of training, management's regard for the 
worker's literacy sometimes is defined narrowly. Businesses must 
decide who is worth additional training, since they are "investing in 
human capital" (Bedenbaugh, 1985). The issue then becomes hu- 
man resource development and utilization as company policy, and 
the industrial educators must justify instruction in terms of payoff 
for the company (Mikulecky, class presentation, 1988). This narrow 
definition of skills and attainment tends to tie education directly to 
productivity, and sets up a preference for teaching the kind of liter- 
acy that is quantifiable and easily tested. 

The new concern for literacy also challenges industry to en- 
tertain more aspects of employee literacy as indirectly related to a 
broader efficiency: job-related mental health, personal fulfillment, 
workplace morality, and other concerns often overlooked in the past 
are now being addressed. According to Sondra Stein (1989), deputy 
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director of Massachusetts' Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 
many of the employers she has worked with have found it more pro- 
ductive to offer a broad array of literacy classes, integrating basic 
skills with specific job literacies. The employers cite as gains higher 
morale, improved teamwork, increased communication, and de- 
creased absenteeism. 

The pressure for profit leads to complex ethical quandaries 
about workers displaced by new technologies and the need for intel- 
ligent recycling of human talent. In some cases, it may be cheaper 
to retrain than replace workers rendered obsolete in their old jobs 
but unable to move into a technologically more demanding job. In 
other cases- such ?s a 60-year-old laid off just short of retirement 
because the company can get younger workers trained more 
quickly -the worker may not be so fortunate. Companies and 
unions now must consider how to address the complexity of these 
practical, ethical, moral, and economic dilemmas. 

Anticipating the need for a solution to these problems, the 
First National Adult Literacy Congress (1987) published the follow- 
ing mandate in their summary: 

Companies need to be informed about the problems of illit- 
eracy. When students go to companies and commit them- 
selves to work on their GEDs, their rights must be 
protected. It should be illegal for an employer to fire some- 
one who does not read. When students make a commitment 
to overcoming their reading problems, they should ask their 
employers for their help and commitment. Companies 
should encourage employees to seek help. 

Literacy has meant economic security for some. Studies 
show that income rises commensuralely with education (Bowen, 
1977; Schwartz, 1988). However, literacy training does not auto- 
matically provide economic guarantees, as Karier (1975, p. 2) ob- 
served: 

Just as one of the controlling myths of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the belief that westward movement would result in 
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social mobility, so too, one of the central myths of the twen- 
tieth century is that schooling will result in social mobility. 

At the same time, the underprivileged literate work- 
er's chance at a job is immeasurably greater than is the chance of 
the underprivileged illiterate worker. Representative Major Owens 
(D-NY) said of the chances of young black males in America: 

Most of them have a choice between zero and the drug 
trade. They don't have a choice of a legitimate job that pays 
wages sufficient to climb out of poverty. Part of the problem 
is the changing nature of the American job. U.S. industry is 
phasing out many of the unskilled and semiskilled factory 
jobs which were the traditional bottom rungs on the eco- 
nomic ladder for poorly educated minority men. Between 
1973 and 1987, black male dropouts saw their annual earn- 
ings, after adjustment for inflation, decline an average of 44 
percent, says Andrew Sum, director of Northeastern Uni- 
versity's Center for Labor Market Studies (Hey, 1989, p. 7). 

The value of literacy in the American marketplace has be- 
come crucial for boss and worker alike. Can the United States, 
struggling to keep up in a rapidly expanding world economy, keep 
pace with other industrial nations whose workforce is better edu- 
cated and more literate than ours? In the competitive climate of a 
global economy, can the United States afford to carry the added 
weight of an intolerably and unnecessarily high national illiteracy 
rate, a burden that takes its toll in the enormous reduction of Ameri- 
ca's workforce? 

Goldberg (1951 , p. 4) offered advice on the basis of his study 
of the Armed Forces that is still applicable to business and industry 
today: 

Amer ca cannot afford, at this critical juncture in her his- 
tory, tu discount the potential capacities, intellectual and 
productive, of her many millions of illiterate adults. The 
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source of this counUy's strength lies more in the vigor of its 
people than in its natural resources or industrial capacity. It 
is the job of education, properly supported by local, state, 
and federal funds, to ensure that all of the people are better 
prepared to assume the duties and responsibilities consonant 
with citizenship. Educators have the task of seeing that edu- 
cation gets its job done. 

Business and industry may have difficult and expensive 
choices to make, but in view of the world economy and the global 
marketplace, the basic choice seems inevitable: employers must 
now regard themselves as educators. Beyond this choice, finer deci- 
sions must be made. Will managers invest in the whole worker or 
merely develop a narrow set of skills for the immediate future? Will 
they retrain or lay off? Will they use exclusionary testing techniques 
that may have a heavy impact on a cultural minority group? Should 
cost/benefit ratios be considered only for the present, or should they 
be considered in terms of our societal needs as a whole? 

Business and industry should not have to answer these ques- 
tions alone. As our national recognition of literacy becomes clearer, 
state and federal legislation will mandate some of the answers. One 
example of congressional action is the Senate's passage of the Illiter- 
acy Elimination Act in February 1990. While this proposal has not 
completed the full congressional review, it is expected to be passed 
into law, thereby increasing the authorization of funds by $100 mil- 
lion a year during fiscal 1991-1995. However, bu sines specple listen 
more readily to other businesspeople than they do to legislators or 
educators. As the challenge to U.S. commerce has come most 
strongly from other industrialized nations that are more literate than 
the United States, the U.S. business community is likely to learn the 
lesson of marketplace literacy from its most distinguished school- 
master, Professor Competition. Similarly, the greatest single source 
of leadership toward a worldwide development of literacy, whether 
in industrialized or nonindustrialized nations, has come not from 
the United States but from abroad. The United States is learning a 
lesson on the global value of literacy from the United Nations. 
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UNESCO: The Global Leader in World Literacy 

Literacy has become an American value partly because it has 
become an international value. The value of literacy for the global 
human community was succinctly stated by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (unesco) in its 1975 
International Symposium for Literacy At the symposium, literacy 
was defined as being inseparable from "participation." Structures of 
government and society favorable to literacy were defined as those 
that would (1) foster the effective participation of every citizen in 
decision making at all levels of human life, (2) not make education a 
privilege of class, (3) provide local communities with control of 
learning technologies, and (4) favor concerted approaches and per- 
manent cooperation. In short, the International Symposium for Lit- 
eracy proposed a declaration of literacy for all the people of the 
world, and with it, the attending, inherently democrat; \ liberation 
of humanity 

This highly refined definition had been a long time coming. 
unesco had taken a worldwide leadership role in promoting literacy 
among its member states since 1946, and over the years its defini- 
tion of literacy evolved substantially. Even in the early years of its 
founding, UNESCO's promotion of literacy was far in advance of any 
national initiative. The development of the worLwide literacy move- 
ment can be tracked through UNESCO's seven major conferences on 
adult education: Elsinore, 1949; Montreal, 1960; Teheran, 1965; 
Tokyo, 1972; Persepolis, 1975; Paris, 1985; and Bangkok, 1990. 
(The United States was one of the original signatories of the unesco 
charter; however, Cold War politics of the 1980s, compounded by 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, led to the withdrawal of the United States 
from unesco in 1984.) 

At the Elsinore conference, literacy was regarded as a part of 
adult education. The delegates did not declare literacy to be indis- 
pensable; nonetheless, they affirmed that literacy enables people to 
broaden their knowledge through independent sharing of cultural 
improvements. 

At the Montreal conference, unesco moved a step forward in 
its literacy concerns. Literacy was defined to be indispensable to 
human society, and the immediacy of the need for literacy in educa- 
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tion and development was recognized. The conference called for the 
worldwide eradication of illiteracy as soon as possible. To achieve 
this goal, unesco invited affluent nations to provide a special fund 
for an international campaign. This proposal, however, was never 
put into effect. 

The Teheran conference (the World Conference of Ministers 
of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy) expanded the scope of 
literacy considerably with the adoption of the concept of 
Junctional literacy. This redefinition far surpassed the previous 
meaning of literacy; but the new concept, termed work-oriented lit- 
eracy, with its exclusive focus on economic aspects and productiv- 
ity, was essentially limited (Bhola, 1984). Implementation of the 
effort for functional literacy was conducted by the Experimental 
World Literacy Program (ewlp) between 1967 and 1973 in 1 1 Third 
World countries. 

At the Tokyo conference, thtre was dissatisfaction with the 
narrowly conceived functional literacy concept, unesco responded 
by asking member states to make the elimination of illiteracy a 
priority by conducting large-scale literacy campaigns based on 
a revised definition of functional literacy to include personal fulfill- 
ment, social progress, and economic development. Consequently, a 
critical review of ewlp's work and the 1975 conference changed the 
meaning of functionality. The exclusive focus on economic skills 
was transformed into adopting the Freirian stance that literacy as a 
strategy of liberation teaches people to read not only the word but 
also the world. This message, stemming from Freire's early work 
with the economically disadvantaged, broadens horizons and im- 
plies an awareness and acceptance of a much larger perception of 
self in relation to one's own world and to the world of others. 

The unesco conference in Paris reemphasized the intention 
to achieve functional literacy— according to the new definition -by 
global campaign, and it set a deadline for the eradication of func- 
tional illiteracy by the year 2000 (Bhola, 1989). In 1987, the United 
Nations General Assembly unanimously named 1990 a year of 
global summons to the task of the new decade. The yearlong cele- 
bration began with the Fourth World Assembly on Adult Education, 
held in Bangkok, Thailand, in January. The Bangkok meeting, enti- 
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tied Literacy, Popular Education, and Democracy: Building the 
Movement, was designed with a people's emphasis in mind. A dia- 
logue with donors on adult literacy kept centermost the ever-trou- 
blesome matter of funding. A consensus emerged to work toward 
education for all by the year 2000 and to allocate resources to that 
end. However, federal governments remain unwilling to pay for all 
of adult literacy; private angels must be found to fund the move- 
ment. Other major conferences during the year were the World Con- 
ference on Education for All in March, also held in Bangkok, and 
the International Education Conference, held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in September. 

As member states have responded to UNESCO's moral leader- 
ship, universalization of primary education generally has been ac- 
cepted as standard policy. National adult literacy campaigns in 
many countries have contributed to a significant reduction in illiter- 
acy, unesco has acknowledged the industrialized nations' fostering 
of functional literacy according to the expanded definition. Accord- 
ing to unesco, between 1950 and 1985 illiteracy among the world's 
adult population decreased from an estimated 44.3 percent to 27 7 
percent (Bhola, 1939). unesco's 1985 statistics showed that 1 bil- 
lion adults -one in every four living on the globe -were still illiter- 
ate. This figure does not suggest the criteria by which anyone was 
determined to be illiterate, though; nor does it address the difficul- 
ties of cross-country comparisons. 

The figures are devastating for the Third World, where 98 
percent of the earth's adult illiterates live. In one sense, however, a 
25 percent functional illiteracy rate is even more traumatic for the 
functionally illiterate people living in the industrialized countries. 
In Third World lands, traditional styles of existence do not necessar- 
ily require literacy for survival or for active participation in society. 
In the United States, functional illiteracy keeps one-fifth to one- 
fourth of our population from dealing independently with the de- 
mands of the economy, society, and politics. 

unesco also took the lead in developing a comprehensive ap- 
proach toward literacy in an effort to cchieve universal primary edu- 
cation. One important consequence of adult literacy is the positive 
attitude toward schooling for children that develops' in families and 
communities, unesco supports the coordination (frequently ne- 
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glected) between literacy campaigns for adults and out-of-school 
youth and children. Based on the interrelationship between the edu- 
cation of parents (especially mothers) and children, unesco's Sec- 
ond Medium-Term Plan (1984-1989) proposed the simultaneous 
education of all children, youth, and adults. 

Despite various efforts toward the eradication of illiteracy at 
all levels, counterarguments continued against the international edu- 
cation of adults. A literacy skeptic quoted by Bhola (1989, p. 23) 
argued that literacy is oversold, meaning that it is a myth to believe 
that literacy necessarily brings democratization and modernization. 
The skeptic continued, "[There is]... no use wasting resources on 
adults who did not take the opportunity when first offered, and who 
are not motivated even now to read and write. Available educational 
resources should be allocated to more urgent things" -especially the 
education of children. 

Bhola countered that even developing nations have learned 
that "neither modernization nor democratization is possible without 
literacy" (Bhola, 1989, p. 66). Through their experiences, they have 
come to realize that nei her technology (broadcast media) nor de- 
mocracy can be a substitute for literacy. "Literacy is the only pass- 
port for independent learning, and for citizenship in the know' ^ge 
society" (Bhola, 1988a, p. 23). In terms of policy, Bhola and 
unesco urged that literacy be retained at the core of program plan- 
ning for development in both underindustrialized and industrialized 
countries, and that appropriate modes of delivery and methods of 
teaching literacy be created to suit the different political and cultural 
contexts. 

In 1990, International Literacy Year, U.N. member nations 
committed themselves to the promotion of discussions about literacy 
among policymakers concerned with the mutual effects of develop- 
ment and education, to the training of planners and practitioners for 
literacy work, and to the ongoing systematizatlon of the literacy 
campaign. Simultaneously, field experience continued to refine the 
concept of literacy and the methods used to achieve it worldwide. 

Literacy: One More American Right 

People who cannot read and write are, to the degree of their 
illiteracy, not free; they are personally limited and politically re- 
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«*ricted. Although they may be smart, wise, and witty, they are en- 
slaved by ignorance and excluded from full participation in the 
social, political, and cultural processes of our society. 

The most shameful American example of the slavery of illit- 
eracy uas the illiteracy of the slaves. Education and literacy were 
denied to black slaves in America. Anyone who did not count in the 
political arena had no need of reading and writing; furthermore, the 
black population was perceived as presenting both social and politi- 
cal threats. Education was an assumed value for enfranchised white 
males, but systematically denied to disenfranchised slaves and 
women. 

In the laws of many states, slaves were forbidden to read, and 
it was illegal to teach them the skills of literacy. 

Every Southern slate except Maryland and Kentucky had 
stringent laws forbidding anyone to teach slaves reading and 
writing, and in sume states the penalties applied to the edu- 
cation of free Negroes and mulattoes as well.... In North 
Carolina it was a crime to distribute among them any pam- 
phlet or book, not excluding the BibJe. . . .In the slave system 
of the United States -so finely circumscribed and so cleanly 
self-contained -virtually all avenues of recourse 
for the slave, all lines of communication to society at 
large, originated and ended with the master (Elkins, 1968, 
pp. 59-63). 

If a slave did learn to read or write, the consequences could 
be terrible. In some places, the punishment for learning to read and 
write was amputation. According to one former slave, "The first 
time you was caught trying to read or write, you was whipped with a 
cowhide, the next time with a cat-o'-nine-tails, and the third time 
they cut the first joint offen ycur forefinger." The testimony of an- 
other ex-sla >e makes even clearer the threat of literacy perceived by 
the ruling elite: "If they caught you tiying to write they would cut 
your finger off and if they caught you a£ain they would cut your 
head off (Cornelius, 1983, pp. 171-178). 

Despite these terrors, many slaves did learn to read and 
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write. Ex-slaves most often cited the adolescent children of their 
white owners as their teachers, although white teachers hired by 
slave owners, daring the reprisals of their neighbors, also taught the 
slaves* Often slaves were self-taught, and then brothers and sisters 
would teach one another (Cornelius, pp. 171-183). 

Coy (1988, p. 13) analyzed adult literacy in terms of "the 
value and belief system that is operating in the legislative and policy 
making areas of society." She pointed out that during the time 
women were excluded from political equality in America, they also 
were excluded from equality of literacy. Before the Civil War, about 
20 percent of the U.S. male population was literate, but "the new 
nation had not yet included women in its framework for literacy ex- 
pectations." A few privileged, and some adventuresome, women en- 
joyed private schooling and perfected their skills on their own. But 
as a rule, girls were neither sent to school nor taught to read and 
write. They, like the black slaves, were not intended by the Found- 
ing Fathers to be included in the resounding affirmation that "all 
men are created equal." This was a political statement about free, 
white, property-owning males, not women and slaves. Not until 
1920-133 years after the signing of the Constitution -would 
women win the right to vote. Unlike slaves, women were "allowed" 
schooling, but relatively few could take advantage of any formal ed- 
ucation White males had laid for themselves a democratic ground- 
work for "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," but only in the 
building of democracy's superstructure would those rights and liber- 
ties gradually be extended to all the people. 

Following the Civil War, the victorious North realized the 
need for free, public schools as an efficient means of indoctrinating 
the many disparate "nations" within America— the dissident South, 
the foreign-born immigrants, the unlettered frontiei people of the 
expanding West -in the beliefs and values of the one, federally re- 
united Union. Free public education was prescribed by state conven- 
tions in 1868 and 1870, and literacy began to emerge as a more 
inclusive public value. Nevertheless, literacy was not a prerequisite 
for manual laborers in the Second Industrial Revolution, and much 
of the "brawn over brain" mentality that characterized this period is 
still apparent as we move into the Information Age. 
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Farming, marketing, and keeping the family accounts re- 
quired an ability to read and write, however, and as hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants poured into the United States at the turn of 
the century, legislation (the Smith-Lever Act, 1914) was passed to 
provide public education for the masses. Instruction in the English 
language and in U.S. history, government, and citizenship was 
deemed especially necessary for new Americans (Cook, 1977). 
During World War I, citizenship classes became a priority. Political 
need had made literacy expedient. Democracy works best and can 
be protected only if the people can read anc write. Literacy training 
for the military made great strides during both World Wars. 

In the 1960s a new social consciousness flowered in Ame-iZu, 
prompting a reordering of society's primary institutions. Equal 
rights for all, valued in theory since Lincoln had spoken 100 years 
before at Gettysburg, became the pillar of fire that led a generation 
of civ'l rights workers to try to finish "the work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced." In proclaiming "gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people," Lincoln 
was promising greater freedoms for more people than he imagined. 

Beliefs and values intermingle in human experience. As we 
ponder American values and Constitutional beliefs, we come face to 
face with the inevitable logic of democracy: as basic democratic val- 
ues have been extended to more people, concomitant beliefs have 
followed about extending democratic education, including the basic 
skills of reading and writing. The idealism of the 1960s was no mere 
youthful dream. It was the same kind of new- world ideal about natu- 
ral rights and human freedom that had informed the founders of the 
American experiment; only in the 1960s, democracy was intended 
for more than white male property owners. The outflowing of that 
idealism into the literacy movement of the 1970s, and the formation 
of the National Coalition for Literacy in the 1980s, was the consis- 
tent expression of these American values and beliefs: 

• Public education is worth working for. 

• Legislation can make a difference. 

• Public awareness of the adult illiteracy problem is the first 
step in making a difference. 
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• Public sectoi involvement and volunteer recruitment can 
make a difference. 

• Coordination, networking, collaboration , and coalitions 
can make a difference. 

• State literacy commissions can make a difference. 

• The learning of English, history, government, and citizen- 
ship is meaningful to, and needed for, new citizens. 

• Adult learning can and should take place at times and 
places convenient and accessible to the adult learner. 

We have not yet turned each of these beliefs into working 
policies, but we are closer to the "long-range, ongoing, consistent 
planning [needed] in program development, assessment, and evalu- 
ation" (Coy, 1988, pp. 13-14) than we were before the Literacy Dec- 
ade of the 1980s. 

The United States was founded on the precept that political 
liberties are natural human rights. Freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, the right to assemble peaceably, and 
the right to petition the government for redress of grievances are all 
liberties innate in each citizen's life, and are not derived from the 
government. Literacy is implied with each of these liberties. 

The Constitution's framers understood that literacy was a 
condition both useful and desirable to the establishment of the new 
nation. For example, Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution reads: 
u The Congress shall have power... to promote the progress of sci- 
ence and useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and discov- 
eries." The protection of copyrights and patents was built into the 
foundation of the democracy because the implied literacy skills, 
reading and writing, were perceived as fundamental to the common 
wealth. The founders were educated, university -minded men who 
knew that the educational wherewithal to develop authors and inven- 
tors must be fostered in a society that is to be free, strong, happy, 
and rich. Although literacy and education per se are not defined as 
rights in the Constitution, the learning of those literate men was 
something they assumed, a value ihey would have parted with even 
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more reluctantly than they would have parted with the right to vote. 
They could not imagine the absence of literacy in their political and 
economic enterprise. In the absence of literacy, they could not have 
conceived their political or economic enterprises, 

The United States has taken 200 years to realize that literacy 
is a natural human right and, therefore, a moral obligation-a long 
time in terms of one human life, a twinkling in the overall scheme of 
things. The U.S. government depends on the participation of the 
people in the democratic proc s; the participation of uneducated 
illiterates is dangerous to demouacy, The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion promised to "promote the general welfare" of all our genera- 
tions. Because the welfare of our citizens rests on their ability to 
read and write, we must declare anew the independence of our peo- 
ple from ignorance and illiteracy, 
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What Literacy Has Come to Mean 



The idea of literacy for all the people has matured during the 
twentieth century. With that maturation have come new defini- 
tions that lead us beyond rudimentary notions of the mere ability to 
read a simple sentence and make our mark (X) or sign our name. 
The term literacy has come to be associated with everything from 
cultural literacy to computer savvy. 

When literacy workers get together in state coalition meet- 
ings and at conventions, we sometimes get stalled over definitions. 
We have to remind one another that our main purpose is to do some- 
thing about the illiteracy problem, not to spin our wheels in the 
shifting sand of defining terms. Cervero ^1985) argued against a 
single definition, saying that we are not interested in promoting "a 
technical process aimed at discovering the objectively best defini- 
tion of literacy." Rather, we are taking part in the "clash of compet- 
ing value positions, ideologies, and power structures" to ensure that 
whatever definitions win the struggle, they will not be those that 
merely "reproduce the existing social distribution of knowledge 
The question... is not whether there is a need for a common defini- 
tion of literacy, but whose needs will be served" (p. 54). 

The debate over the nature of literacy can turn into a political 
harangue over the uses of literacy, especially the elitist uses of liter- 
acy to keep th? underclass "in their place" or to let them into "our 
place" but only on "our" terms. Giroux (1987), who published a crit- 
ical theoretical analysis of literacy in the United States, categorized 
the interests served in this way as tied to "narrowly conceived eco- 
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nomic interests" and to the initiation of the poor, the under- 
privileged, and minorities into a unitary and dominant cultural 
tradition. 

Giroux disputed the notion that there is a literacy crisis, say- 
ing that the adult literacy movement in part is "predicated on the 
need to train more workers for occupational jobs that demand 'func- 
tional' reading and writing skills" and intended to "legitimatize 
school as a site for character development." Concerning the latter, 
Giroux said, "Literacy is associated with transmission and mastery 
of a unitary Western tradition based on the virtues of hard work, 
respect for family, institutional authority, and an unquestioning re- 
spect for the nation" (p. 149). Frankly, we consider the movement to 
teach people to read and write to be more benign. However, in the 
following documentation of the evolution of literacy in all of its 
many meanings, we proceed with our eyes wide open. The threat of 
illiteracy is second in power only to that of the promise of literacy. 

To present the following outline history of the development of 
literacy, we have appropriated the samplings of definitions in Costa 
(1988), the discussion of Resnick a/.d Resnick (1988), and the care- 
fully developed essay, "Illiteracy in the United States: Definitions 
and Statistics" (pivot, 1976). With the exception of the 1980 cita- 
tions, the boxed information was derived from Cook (1977). Draw- 
ing on these surveys, and the resources of many other writers, we 
present a context, an array, a matrix for definition, rather than sup- 
posing that we have attained a final definition. 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, from 1870 onward the 
difference between illiterate persons and literate persons wa, that 
illiterates could only make their mark (X), and literates could sign 
their name and read and write a simple sentence. Not quite 90 per- 
cent of the population surveyed was deemed to be liieiate according 
to that iffy standard. 

This definition is similar to tta o \t that was urM by most 
other countries, and to the one adopted ^ 'infsco in 1951 . 

By 1910 the portion of the popuiation said to be Derate had 
gone above 9 percent, but the definition of literacy had ,«'4gg*d. 
The Census bureau no longer inquired about someone's ability to 
read. 
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1900 U.S. Census Bureau Literacy Definition 

Percentage 

Definition Literate 
Any person 10 years of age or older who can read 89.3 
or write in the individual's native language. 
Criterion 

Literacy determination based on a question so phrased as to require 
only a yes or a no answer. 



1951 UNESCO Literacy Definition 

"A person is literate who can with understanding both read and write 
a short, simple statement on his everyday life." 



1910 U.S. Census Bureau Literacy Definition 

Percentage 

Definition Literate 
Any person 10 years of age or older who can write 93.3 
in any language. 

Criterion 

Literacy determination loosely defined; included those persons 
barely able to write their names or read a few words. 



By 1930, reading had been restored to the definition of liter- 
acy, and the percentage of literates was nearly 96 percent. However, 
the criterion for determining a person's literacy was a simple ques- 
tion that required only a yes or no answer. (This was the last time an 
actual literacy question was asked.) The census taker did not ask 
anyone to write a sentence or read a book. 

By 1940 defining literacy had become more tricky. The cen- 
sus taker no longer asked if people could read or write, but rather 
whether they had been to school, and for how many ye<vs. World 
War II interrupted the censrs taking in 1940, and a retrospective 
estimate was developed by the Census Bureau in 1947. Two age 
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1930 U.S. Census Bureau Literacy Definition 

Percentage 

Definition Literate 
Any person 10 years of age or older who can read 95 .7 

as well as write in any language. 

Criterion 

Literacy determination returned to the criterion used for the 1900 
census. Question so phrased as to require only a yes or ? no answer. 



1940 U.S. Census Bureau Literacy Definition 

Percentage 

Definition Literate 
Any person 10 years of age or older who has com- 
pleted 5 or more years of school. 97. 1 

Any person 14 years of age or older who has 
completed 5 or more years of school. 

Criterion 

Literacy determinatic i for Army induction based on the ability to 
pass an examination written on a fourth grade level. 



groups were distinguished, and the term junctional literacy was used 
for the first time. Moreover, in 1942 the Armed Forces had relaxed 
literacy requirements from the ability to pass an exam written at the 
fourth grade level to an understanding of enough English to absorb 
military training. On this generous and speculative basis, America 
congratulated itself for being 97. 1 percent literate. 

Essentially the same definitions were employed during the 
1950 census. In 1960, the standards were even more lax ("some for- 
mal schooling"), and the percentages even more grand. The census 
asked only for grade completion information. 

Meanwhile, through their U.N. representatives in unesco, 
the other nations of the world were toughening their definitional 
standard of literacy. 

By 1962, unesco was placing emphasis on practical func- 
tionality in everyday life. 
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1960 U.S. Census Bureau Literacy Definition 

Percentage 

Definition Uttmtt 
Any person 14 years of age or older who has some 98. 1 

formal schooling. 

Any person 25 years of age or older who has some 97.7 
formal schooling. 

Criterion 

Literacy determination percentage and definition based solely on 
manipulation of figures from information about grade completion 
provided by the Census Bureau; the terms "illiteracy" and "functional 
illiteracy" not defined by the census. 



1958 UNESCO Literacy Definition 

tt A person is illiterate who cannot with understanding both read and 
write a short, simple statement on his everyday life." 



1962 UNESCO Literacy Definition 

"[Literacy is] the possession by an individual of the essential knowl- 
edge and skills which enable him or her to engage in all those activi- 
ties required for effective functioning in his or her group and 
community and whose attainments in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic make it possible for him or her to use these skills toward 
his or her own and the community's development." 



By 1978, although the emphasis was still on practicality and 
functionality, the evolving definition had begun to include an aware- 
ness of the individual's w own development." 

In 1980, sounding more like a national Chamber of Com- 
merce than the Census Bureau, the U.S. government reported a 
99.5 percent literacy rate, using a definition of literacy not much 
different from the one it had used a century before. 

Before the literacy decade of the 1970s and the adult literacy 
decade of the 1980s, the United States- content with the census fig- 
ures-was unaware as a nation that the official definitions of literacy 
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1978 UNESCO Literacy Definition 

"A person is functionally illiterate who cannot engage in all those 
activities in which literacy is required for effective functioning of his 
group and community and also for enabling him to continue to use 
reading, writing, and calculation for his own and the community's 
development." 



1°°0 U.S. Census Bureau Literacy Definition 

Percentage 

Definition Uterate 
Any person 14 years of age or older who can read 99.5 
and write in any language. 
Criterion 

Literacy determination based solely on definition cited, although 
grade completion information was provided concerning those per- 
sons having completed 8 years or less of schooling. 



1988 UNESCO Literacy Definition 

"Functional illiteracy [is] the inability to use reading and writing 
with facility in daily life. Widespread illiteracy severely hampers ec- 
onomic and social development; it is also a gross violation of the 
basic human right to learn, know, and communicate." 



were hopelessly antiquated and that one-fifth of the citizenry (ac- 
cording to the more enlightened international standard) was func- 
tionally illiterate. UNESCO's cultural revolution efforts and its 
perception of greater need in the Third World enabled the United 
Nations to keep its finger on the pulse of the population and diag- 
nose endemic illiteracy. 



Taking the Measure of the Nonread er 

There was an inherent flaw in the Census Bureau's approach 
to determining literacy. Illiterate people often will not admit they are 
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illiterate. Census data were collected from any member of a house- 
hold, and were not verified by the census taker. No proof of reading 
or writing ability was required, and many a nonreader kept the fam- 
ily secret safe. 

By the 1960s, many educators had seen that both the defini- 
tions of literacy and the methods of testing for illiteracy were inade- 
quate. The optimistic statistics published by the Census Bureau had 
never described the situation accurately, and the seriousness of the 
problem had only been glimpsed. Being able to sign their name or 
read a simple sentence did not make people literate in a functional 
sense, as the U.S. Army had discovered during World War II. In one 
of the first allusions to what we now call junctional literacy, the 
Armydefined many of its new recruits as illiterates-people who 
were "incapable of understanding the kinds of written instructions 
needed for carrying out basic military functions or tasks" (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1963, p. 1). 

About the same time that unesco was working out its defini- 
tions of functional literacy, Robinson (1963, p. 417) devised a Stair- 
way of Literacy: 

Step 1: Complete illiteracy-unable to read English. 

Step 2: Low-level literacy -reads between grades 1 
and 4; ba.oly able to contend with adult read- 
ing material. 

Step 3: Partial literacy -reads on a fifth to sixth 
grade level and can read essential informa- 
tion. 

Step 4: Variable literacy -reads materials at a num- 
ber of reading levels but has specific prob- 
lems that prevent full literacy. 

Step 5: Complete literacy -can read effectively all 
materials required. Can evaluate and draw 
concepts from them. 

Robinson's inclusion of ability with the English language as a crite- 
rion of literacy foreshadowed debates about the establishment of an 
official language in some U.S. states, especially where Spanish also 
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is used. The narrower definition obscures the fact that a person may 
be literate in any number of languages, whether or not one of them 
is English. 

Others also thought of literacy in stages or levels. Included in 
this group were the Survival Literacy Study (Harris, 1970) and the 
Adult Performance Level (apl) study (Northcutt, 1975). Harris sur- 
veyed a randomly select^ sample of the population and described 
illiteracy under three ambiguous headings in terms of a person's in- 
ability to read well enough to survive in American culture. These 
headings were low survival, questionable survival, and marginal 
survival. (One wonders how the interviewees had managed to sur- 
vive long enough to be surveyed!) The apl study divided people into 
three categories: functionally incompetent, marginally functional, 
and functionally proficient (Northcutt, 1975). 

The apl study then combined the concept of functional levels 
of illiteracy with a staged understanding of literacy. The purposes of 
the study were "tc define literacy in terms of actual competencies 
performed in everyday life tasks" and "to assess these competencies 
for the adult population [ages 18-65 years] of these continental 
United States." 

ChaM (Chall, 1990; Chall, Heron, & Hilferty, 1987) pro- 
posed a levels approach "to bring greater understanding of the quali- 
tative measures of reading." At first she suggested a six-stage 
categorization, which she later collapsed into three level r below 
functional literacy, functional literacy, and advanced reading level. 
Resnickand Resnick (1988) described four stages: signature, recita- 
tion, comprehension, and analysis. Georgia was one of several 
states to base its programs on a definition of literacy in levels: basic 
literacy, general literacy, and specialized literacy. Stages and levels 
had become ideological orthodoxy among American intellectuals 
during these years, and whemer a set of three or five or seven such 
orderly categories adequately described the many dimensions of lit- 
eracy, the labels tended to stick. 

The Many Dimensions of Literacy 

With the growing awareness that literacy and illiteracy were 
neither simple nor monolithic concepts, in the 1970s students of lit- 
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eracy began to describe the sides of literacy that had been ignored. 
unesco added the element of relativity to its definition of liteiacy by 
recognizing that reading and writing "adequate to one community or 
country at one time would be inadequate in another country or in the 
same country at another time." The evolving unesco definition also 
included the element of mastery, by saying that "the skills must have 
been sufficiently mastered so that the individual can continue to use 
them" (pivot, 1976, p. 3). 

Fingeret (1988, p. 1) amplified the concept of the social rela- 
tivity of literacy when she wrote: 

Literacy is not some naturally occurring object, like stone 
or soil or water or air. It is a social construct -it is defined 
and created by those in power in a society, and those defini- 
tions change as conditions change. Thus, literacy is consid- 
ered historically and culturally relative; definitions of 
literacy depend on time and place (although they always are 
decided upon by those in positions of power). As the defini- 
tions shift, membership in the categories of literate and illit- 
erate changes, and the rewards and stigma attached to 
membership in each category change as well. Discussion 
about the relative nature of literacy usually takes place in an 
academic context, abstract and divorced from present prac- 
tice. However, I believe that the definitions, categories, and 
criteria are changing right now -and that it is up to us to 
choose our roles, from passive viewers to active participants 
in the process. 

Kintgen, Kroll, and Rose (1988) took a classically linguistic 
and historical approach to defining literacy, remarking that two dis- 
tinct meanings of the term inevitably complicate its definition: they 
described descriptive literacy as a person's abilities in reading and 
writing, and evaluative literacy as a means of assessment. 

Evaluative assesses the possession of a body of knowledge, 
usually of literature or the "rules" of accepted usage. This 
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meaning apparently derives from classical Latin litteratus, 
'which meant literate in something like the modern [de- 
scriptive] sense and also (in the most classical usage of 
Cicero) described a person with scientia litteratum, mean- 
ing a knowledge of letters in the sense of literature" (Clan- 
chy, 1988). This sense is apparent when a person who 
perpetrates a grammatical error or misquotes an author in a 
letter to the editor of a newspaper is described as illiterate 
by those who wish to stigmatize the writer's intelligence or 
viewpoint (Kintgen, Kroll, & Rose, 1988, p. xiv). 

An accurate definition of the literary dimension of literacy 
necessarily includes awareness of the negative political and social 
uses of literacy by the literate to stigmatize the illiterate as inferior. 
However literacy is defined, its function for the census taker is dif- 
ferent from its function for the applicant for funds (who must report 
literacy statistics to some authority), and diffdent still for the illiter- 
ate person under anthropological study by a social scientist. For the 
literacy activist, recognition of these many dimensions of literacy 
has required a new direction toward a socially more tolerant and po- 
litically more egalitarian definition. 

Adding the Human Dimension 

Street (1984) added a novel dimension to the characterization 
of literacy when he distinguished between two models of literacy, 
arguing for the latter. He called autonomous literacy a culture- 
specific notion that assumes only a single direction for literacy de- 
velopment, and termed ideological the stress on literacy's 
embeddedness in its cultural and social processes, including the 
consequent interest in social, rather than educational, institutions. 

We believe that Hunter and Harman (1985, pp. ix-xviii) in 
their introduction to the paperback update of Adult Illiteracy in the 
United States, added a particularly important dimension to the hu- 
manized conception of literacy when they suggested that we need to 
think more about whether literacy demands arise internally or exter- 
nally: 
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External standards can only define minimum requirements; 
internal standards define people's hopes, choices, and ambi- 
tions. External standards can be measured and reported by 
statistics; internal standards are measured by the individuals 
who set them. Those who determine educational policy and 
make decisions about resources available for programs 
must deal with the statistics. 

By separating the definition of external standards 
from internal ones, it is possible to eliminate the sensitive 
issue of different literacies for different groups.... Recogni- 
tion of the distinction between external and internal defini- 
tions allows us to see adult education needs along a 
continuum, with the starting point depending on individual 
requirements. 



This train of thought leads to the broader sense of literacy 
developed by Scribner (1984). She used three metaphors to eluci- 
date literacy as a social achievement, speaking of literacy as adapta- 
tion-'^ Bhola's sense, the ability to meet everyday needs; as 
power-in Freire and Kozol's sense, the ability to realign status and 
economic and power relationships; and as a state of grace-the 
power of literacy "to endow the literate person with special virtues." 

Imel and Grieve (1935) pointed out that illiteracy can be un- 
derstood only in relation to a culture's definition of literacy. Macro- 
and microsocial contexts in which meaning and interpretation of 
meaning (the thought processes behind the physical acts of reading 
and writing), as well as the social uses to which literacy is put, must 
be taken into consideration. 

Also in this vein, Delker (1986) underscored the importance 
of including in the definition of literacy the other skills of problem 
solving required in our society besides reading, including writing, 
speaking, listening, and computing. Delker observed that the popu- 
lar notion of literacy in America implies a broader range of compe- 
tencies than does any official definition of literacy in use anywhere 
else. Basic skills to cope with today's uncertain world go beyond 
simple reading and writing to include discernment, reflection, risk 
taking, and openness to new perspectives. The U.S. Air Force, or 
example, is seriously concerned about developing higher-level 
thinking skills; it has begun to focus its efforts on the problem- 
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solving aspects of literacy rather than on the achievement of more 
literal skills. 

This emphasis on broader dimensions of literacy humanizes 
the familiar, rather industrial concept of functional literacy, and sug- 
gests a redefinition of the old term. Functional literacy no longer is 
to be equated with workplace literacy. Individuals have lives outside 
their workplace, and wish to function in society in many ways. Peo- 
ple need to work, but they also need to be able to vote, get a driver's 
license, read their mail, look at magazines, or write to a friend. 
Thus, as Kintgen, Kroll, and Rose (1988, p. 263) note, "Functional 
literacy can be defined as the possession of, or access to, the compe- 
tencies and information required to accomplish transactions entail- 
ing reading and writing [in] which an indh dual wishes— or is com- 
pelled -to engage This definition appropriately balances economic 
necessity and social pressure with personal desire and individual 
initiative.. 

Aj; useful as a social definition of functional literacy is in its 
human context, problems rrise from attending relativities and ambi- 
guities when the term is translated for purposes of assessment or 
policy. Functional literacy is no longer to be equated with eighth- 
grade ability, high school completion, or possession of a ged— even 
if some agencies of government still persist in the outmoded Census 
Bureau approach (Mikulecky, 1986; Miller, 1982). Scribner and 
Cole (1988, p. 25) observe that "the representation of literacy as a 
fixed inventory of skills that can be assessed outside of their con- 
texts of application has little utility for educational policies." The 
enhanced definition of functional literacy is essentially a many- 
sided social one-that is, literacy implies the ability to function well 
at real world tasks rather than on school-based, standardized read- 
ing assignments. 

This refinement of definition is meeting with acceptance in 
othti s ^ers. Volunteer-based literacy organizations that work 
with people functioning at the lower levels of literacy have come to 
define literacy more comprehensively than industry once did and the 
Census Bureau still does. 

In Michigan, the definition of literacy is being broadened 
through testing in five areas: written and oral communication, math- 
ematics and related skills, problem solving, workplace attitude, and 
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job-seeking abilities. Michigan's legislators intend to include as pos- 
itive correlates of literacy such variables as improvement on the job, 
ar appropriate frame of mind, and job-related mobility, considering 
ihun as essential to literacy in America as are reading and writing 
(Belsie, 1988). 

Perhaps even more difficult to quantify, and to that degree 
also more human, is Heathington's (1987) broadened concept of lit- 
eracy : "We must expand our definition of literacy to encompass as- 
pects of affect" She made explicit the need to apply this definition to 
the production and use of literacy materials in ways that will result 
in benefits for the new reader by corresponding to the reader's emo- 
tional response. Basing her conclusions on interviews conducted 
over several years by the University of Tennessee Adult Reading 
Academy Program, Heathington elaborated six categories of per- 
sons and the negative effects of illiteracy typically associated with 
them: 

1. Workers: ernSrrassment, frustration, fear 

2. Consumers: ^wharrassment, low self-esteem, frustration 

3. Parents: fear of detrimental effects on children 

4. Students: frustration, icelings of inadequacy 

5 People in social situations: frustration, embarrassment, 
ihame 

6. People in leisure situations: lack of pleasure, loneliness, 
frustration 

Literacy as a cultural, social concept requires that we include 
within its definition all the perspectives of every community and 
every subculture whose people we are attempting to help become 
more literate (Kazemek, 1983). Each individual's literacy is a tapes- 
try woven from the strands of cultural and temporal relativities- 
assumptions about real people in their own real worlds, the warp or 
society, and the woof of government. None of these strands can be 
c." irated from the overall design imposed by the national, intellec- 
tual, morai, and cultural climate of an era (Rigg & Kazeniek, 1985). 
Daniell 984) made the same point: the cultural determinants of 
literacy are the human values at work in religion, economics, and 
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politics. By searching the rn^ze * »f iclationships among humans and 
their cultures, the literacy prof; ssion moves forward with its ex- 
panding definitions of literacy. 

We are moving beyond limited definitions of literacy to a 
grasp of literacy as an all-embracing conceptual framework. As con- 
tributions to the discussion continue to be made from other social 
and humane sciences— for example, anthropology and critical the- 
ory (Graff, 1987)-reductionist definitions will inevitably give way. 
When characteristics such as diligence, work attitude, and compli- 
ance with deadlines are unders* 3d as functions of literacy, we move 
far beyond the etymological limits cf literate defined as learned or 
scholarly. 

The old definitions of literacy were too narrow; some of the 
new definitions may be too broad. The new and humane (and ro- 
mantic) definitions of literacy are so profuse that we may be loading 
the word with burdens of meaning that will eventually negate its 
usefulness a* a working term. Figure 1 shows some of the complex- 
ity and disparity involved in attempting to define literacy. 

If everything becomes "a li*^racy," literacy itself is in danger 
of becoming lost among its hyperdefinitions. One thing is certain: 
new and experimental definitions of literacy point to the individ- 
ual's need to be able to implement the full spectrum of human lan- 
guage competency, extending beyond reading and writing (Petty et 
al., 1977). 

Schuster (1988), developing the thought of Mikha'l Bakhtin, 
offered a social constructionist view of literacy. According to this 
view, a person's position in society— measured by the perception of 
others -determines the strength of that person's utterance. Thus, in- 
dividuals' power in one setting, where they are comfortable, well- 
thought of, even obeyed, may change drastically when they move 
into a different setting. 

A film that dramatizes Schusicr's idea of literacy was pro- 
duced as part of the 1973 relate project (Newman, Harste, & 
Stowe, 1973). The film follows 6-year-old David through six diffei- 
it settings, in a parable that conveys the experiences of newly liter- 
ate adults. When listening to instructions from his teacher, David, 
overawed, speaks no word of response. Among his peers-four 
other little boys for whom David was the natural leader in playing 
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Figure 1 

The Different Terms Associated with Literacy 



Levels or Stages of Literacy 
Low, Panial, Complete 
Survival Literacy 
Competency at Everyday 

Life Tasks 
Reading Levels 
Basic. General, Specialized 

Comprehension Levels 



Some Historical Definitions 
Signing Your Name 
Reading and Writing 
Years of Formal Scnooling 
Fourth Grade Level Functional 
Literacy 




Many Dimensions of Literacy 
Social Relativity 
Historical Relativity 
Cultural Relativity 
Reading, Writing, & Knowledge 
Internal Human Standards 
Thinking with Sign Systems 
Meaning 
Problem Solving 
Writing, Speaking, Listening, Computing 
Higher Level Thinking Skills , 
Lfe Coping Skills 
Communication 
Power 

Personal Transformation 




LITERACY 



Some Current Terms Joined 
with Literacy 

Cultural 
Adult 
Civic 
Emergent 
Family 
Functional 
Global 



Intergenerational 
Job 
Prison 
Visual 
Workplace 
World 
Computer 
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Some Recent Functional 
Literacy Standards 
Eighth Grade Level 
High School Diploma 



Aspects of Literacy 
Real World or Life Tasks 
Written Communication 
Oral Communication 
Mathematics 
Problem Solving 
Workplace Attitude 
Job Seeking Abilities 



Expanding Definitions 

Feelings 

Self-Esteem 

Attitudes 

Cultural Values 



cowboys— he becomes commander-in-chief, whipping out orders, 
placing the boys where he wants them, and devising strategy. In 
company with a group of bossy third grade girls, a different David 
erne, ^es: helpless, he moves in and out of the action, trying to slip 
in a word edgewise, never quite succeeding. Six times David 
changes faces, depending on whom he is with and how the dynamics 
of the situation change. 

Schuster described the ways adult new readers change and 
are perceived differently from one situation to another, depending 
on their social position. A Latino father who maintains control an^ 
exerts authority within his home— where he is the boss whether he 
can read or not— adapts to a more self-protective posture in his adult 
literacy class. A farmer, master of the fields and crops, yields to his 
teenage son, who reads the directions on a new package of fertilizer. 
A semiliterate florist, owner and manager of his shop, expert at flo- 
ral design and good at public relations, must rely on his literate wife 
to handle the money and keep the books. 

The job of defining literacy, in the new age marked by Inter- 
national Literacy Year, is no longer in the hands of only the bureau- 
crats and researchers. The newly literate, through their needs and 
wants, have found their voice in the literacy movement. As lite r icy 
workers, we will do our best work if we adopt definitions of our task 
that conform to the social and cultural demands placed on our new- 
reader students, that respond to their express wishes, and that sat- 
isfy them personally, aesthetically, and functionally. 
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Measuring America's Literacy 



Not since the 1950s, when the U.S. Supreme Court ordered the 
schools desegregated and the Russians launched Sputnik, has 
there been such an outcry over the state of literacy ?s there has been 
in the 1980s, continuing into the 1990s. Illiteracy has been declared 
a crisis by some, and literacy has gained a place on the national 
agenda. 

American society is undergoing enormous changes: immi- 
gration, population shifts, and new technologies are affecting our 
lives. The 1985 awareness campaign waged by the National Coali- 
tion for Literacy added more stress when it caught the nation's atten- 
tion with the image of a lather reading to his daughter. The caption 
read: "To 27 million Americans, this scene is a fairy tale." The ac- 
companying slogan read: "Volunteer against illiteracy. The only de- 
gree you need is a degree of caring.*' Articles in newspapers and 
magazines, as well as public service announcements on television 
and radio, caught the public's attention with alarming statistics 
about illiteracy. Project Literacy United States (plus) brought dram- 
atizations and discussions of liter cy issues to national television. 
This unprecedented public attention caused illiteracy to be per- 
ceived as a national crisis. 

People often ask us if illiteracy is as bad as everyone says, and 
then, without waiting for a reply, begin telling stories: "At my com- 
pany, I can't believe the poor writing that crosses my desk." I'm 
amazed at the number of people with high school diplomas who can't 
complete a job application." "How do these people function in so% ; ety?" 
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To 27 million Americans, 
tnis scene is a fairy tale. 



That's because 27 million American adults 
can't read a c lo' bedtime story, can't read a 
street sign, car. * **ad penod 

Funct tonal iteracy has' become an 
epidemic, an epidemic that has reached 1 out of 
5 Amencan adults It robs them of a decent 
Irving, it robs them of self-respect, it rob* them 
of the simplest of human pleasures ' ^ 
reading a letter from a friend or a fairy-tale to 
their children 

Tragic as that is, it's not the worst part 
Because people like this could be taught to read, 
if we had more * tors to teach them Sadly, we 
don't Today, the waiting period for a tutor can 
be up to a year 

You can change that by pning the fight 
against illiteracy yourself It takes no special 



CjpuxI cialitioo for literacy 



qualifications If you can read, you can tutor or 
help us m countless other ways You'll be trained 
to work in programs nght in your own 
community And you'll expenence the greatest 
satisfaction of all the satisfaction of helptns 
people discover whole new lives 

So join the effort Call the Coalition for 
Literacy at toll-free 1-800-22&4813. Helping 
takes so little And illiteracy robs people of so 
much 



Volunteer Against Illiteracy. 
The only degree you need 
is a degree of caring. 



This advertisement appeared as part of the National Coalition for Literacy's 1985 
awareness campaign. 



Then comes the real question: "How many illiterate people 
are there, anyway?" People usually want statistics to help them un- 
derstand the magnitude of *he problem. 
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Literacy is not an on/off characteristic, and it is more than the 
ability to read and write a little. Literacy describes a wide variety of 
communicative acts, interpersonal strategies, and survival skills. It 
is more appropriate to picture a spectrum of literacies across a vari- 
ety of specific r\s < communities, from barely able to write or 

recognize your ow *ne to highly and multiculturally educated. It 

is more accurate to ask whether people are sufficiently literate to 
meet their own needs and what society expects of them than to ask if 
they are literate. 

A precise answer about past literacy is hard to give. Histo- 
rians have examined evidence that only hints at degrees of literacy. 
Signatures provide a limited hint; the census supplies elusive clues, 
limited by sketchy responses to unsophisticated questions about lit- 
eracy; and the number of years in school offers some sense of a per- 
son's potential for literacy. 

An answer to the question about America's present degree of 
literacy is somewhat easier. Although recent attempts to test for and 
describe functional literacy (or lack of it) were not aimed at describ- 
ing the many complexities of the full range of literacy contexts, they 
did document the extent of the basic ability to read and write. Stud- 
ies done in the 1970s and 1980s used real world material, such as 
job applications or questions about benefits. However, none of the 
studies tracked people through the actual literacy demands of their 
daily lives. 

Many people did not do very well when tested on real world 
items. The studies varied, and so did their results. The estimates 
ranged from 13 percent to over 50 percent of the adult U.S. popula- 
tion having some difficulty with basic literacy. Depending on who is 
talking, and which study is cited, the United States has a low literacy 
rate, a high literacy rate, or a rate somewhere in between. 

The answer to the question "Is illiteracy really a crisis?" is 
both "yes" and "no." As a nation, we must consider the need for ever- 
increasing literacy, and we must find increased resources to allow 
more people to acquire needed reading, writing, and other literacy 
skills. Lack of sufficient literacy constitutes a crisis for many indi- 
viduals; lack of sufficiently literate employees constitutes a crisis 
both for the government and for business. But we resist the notion 
that the United States has suddenly fallen into an unprecedented lit- 
eracy tailspin. Americans are not less literate today than *hey were 
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100 years ago; in fact, we are more literate. However, too many 
members of our economic underclass remain insufficiently literate 
to keep up with rapid change. If a crisis exists, it is proportional. 
Demands for increased literacy seem to be outracing the educational 
system's ability to teach; and the hi, orically illiterate underclass, 
larger in numbers because of population growth, remains stuck in 
illiteracy. 

How Literate Was America in the Past? 

American folklore enshrines many images of the struggle for 
literacy. Abraham Lincoln walking to school through drifts of snow 
and studying for hours by the flickering light of the fireplace. Bare- 
foot school children hunched over desks in a one-room schoolhouse, 
Thomas Jefferson, founder of a university as well as of ou: democ- 
racy, maintaining his strong advocacy of education even in his epi- 
taph (Here was Buried Thomas Jefferson Author of the Declaration 
of American Independence of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom and Father of the University of Virginia). People who la- 
bored all day and worked their way through school at night. Self- 
sacrificing parents who worked hard so their children could have 
what they had been denied. Harvard opening its doors to women. 
Horace Mann and others convincing the American public of the 
need for free and compulsory education. The Lakotas and Pawnee 
using syllabaries developed within their tribes to achieve wide- 
spread literacy in the middle 1800s. The Choctaw, forcibly removed 
from their native Sou'i^ast to Oklahoma, irritating the white popu- 
lation by being more literate and thus frustrating officials who 
wanted to see Indians as ^somehow less than themselves" (Brescia, 
1988). We Americans see ourselves as having valued education and 
as having made a public commitment to reading and writing long 
ago. But these images, from the folksy to the presidential, tell only 
part of the tale. 

Measuring Changes in Literacy Over Time 

Each historical source of literacy data poses difficulties while 
also providing historical clues about the extent of literacy in the 
United States. Kaestle (1985, pp. 12-13) concluded that the history 
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of American literacy is "hill of surprises and reinterpretations." Not 
only the explanation but even the basic facts about literacy trends are 
uncertain. Like many emerging social history topics, the history of 
literacy has displayed growing pains- inadequate data, fuzzy con- 
ceptualization, uncertain topic boundaries, and the intrusions of 
normative debates into the historical analysis. 

With these limitations in mind, we have patched together 
pieces of historical evidence about literacy from Kaestle (1985), 
Stedman and Kaestle (1987), Fisher (1977), and Folger and Nam 
(1965). 

Signatures. Signatures and "marks" (X) are the barest finger- 
print* cf literacy. They appear in army rolls, jury lists, birth and 
death certificates, wills, marriage licenses, and deeds, preserved 
since our beginnings. Carefiil comparisons of marks and signatures 
yield a rough estimate of the signers' literacy and serve as measures 
of reading abi'ity. But this measure is susceptible both to overesti- 
mation of the numbers of people who could write something besides 
their name and to underestimation of those who could read but not 
write. At best, signature counts may constitute a crude measure of 
the lower limit of those who were at least marginally literate, al- 
though some historians contend that signing correlated with fluent 
reading ability. During the colonial period an estimated one third to 
one half of Americans could neither read nor write, based on signa- 
ture counts (Folger & Nam, 1965). Literacy was even lower in Eu- 
rope in the periods immediately before and immediately after the 
American Revolution. Kaestle (1985) estimated that when the Con- 
stitution was signed, 90 percent of white males could sign a docu- 
ment, but fewer than 50 percent of white women could read or 
write. 

Table 1 shows signature data taken from the Army rolls be- 
tween 1800 and 1880. The data clearly indicate that over this period 
enlistees were increasingly able to sign, rather than make a mark, 
when they joined the Army. The data do not, however, provide in- 
formation about literacy skills beyond the ability to sign at the time 
of enlistment. 

The limitations of signing data are clear: signatures tell us 
neither comprehensively nor definitively how literate Americans 
were in the seventeenth and eightee centuries. 
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Table! 

Signature Illiteracy, U.S. Army 
Enlistees, 1800-1880 



Percent 

Year Not Signing 

1800 42 

1840 35 

1850 25 

1870 17 

1880 7 



(Kacstlc. 1985. p 30) 



Census. The U.S. Census was ^and is) the most comprehen- 
sive source of literacy data in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
althouf h the limitations of the data are sc v ere. The census yields 
many icinds of information, including gender, age, ethnic origin, oc- 
cupation, and years in school. It makes possible a rough comparison 
of literacy rates in the United States over time. If we can believe the 
questionable results, the census data tell the good news about basic 
levels of literacy from the mid- 1800s to the present: literacy has 
been increasing steadily. The bad news is harder to hear. 

Census information is collected by asking people simple 
"yes" or "no" questions that they often regard as intrusive and nosy. 
People are sometimes suspicious of ihe motives of the census takers 
and so answer their questions with what seem the most desirable 
answers, not necessarily the most accurate ones. Illiterate people 
usually are hesitant to say they cannot read and write, and many are 
unwilling to admit this failing to a stranger, particularl' a govern- 
ment official. In any event, the literacy reflected in fU j uisus data 
is minimal literacy, based on an affirmative answer to e question 
"Can you read or write, or both?" The census fails to provide infor- 
mation on the proficiency level of the respondent. 

Census questions suffer from another shortcoming: they have 
changed over time, which complicates direct comparisons of the 
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data. The minimum age of people included in the literacy count is 
one feature that varies. It was 20 years old in 1840, 1850, and 1860; 
10 years old from 1870 to 1930; and 14 years old in subsequent 
surveys. In 1840, the head of the household was asked how many in 
the household were illiterate; from 1840 until 1940, respondents 
were asked specifically if they could read or write. From 1870 to 
1920, people were asked in separate questions whether they could 
read or write. The respondents were considered literate if they said 
they could write; reading without writing did not count for literacy 
in those years. 

In 1940 the question about reading and writing was dropped 
because, according to Gray (1956, p. 35), it was thought that the 
"literacy standards were so low that the data secured had little 
vaiue." Literacy demands had risen far above the ability to recognize 
or write a few words. The previous standard had allowed no conclu- 
sions about the reading levels of those counted; nor, continued Gray, 
did it permit conclusions about "the reading needs of adults or their 
ability to engage in the various types of reading essential to individ- 
ual welfare or social progress." The Census Bureau switched to mea- 
suring how many years of schooling had been completed. Ironically, 
while the Census Bureau was dropping literacy from its list of ques- 
tions, the \rmy was recruiting and training large numbers of in- 
sufficiently literate soldiers, many of whom required literacy in- 
struction before they could be trained for military tasks (Goldberg, 
1951). 

Transformations and reinterpretation of data are required as 
we look back at the census data. For example, in 1840, only the 
literacy of white people was reported, so the literacy of the total 
population can only be estimated. Because of the laws prohibiting 
literacy among the slaves, we must assume that most of them were 
illiterate. On the basis of calculations from the census data-based 
on the question "What is the total number of illiterates in the house- 
hold?"- Folger and Nam (1965) estimated that about 22 percent of 
the total population 20 years old and over in 1840 was illiterate. 
Horace Mann had compared census figures for 1840, 1850, and 
1860 with signature dtta, and declared that "there can be no doubt 
that the figures of the census may be relied on as being much below 
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the painful u "V* (Folger & Nam, 1965, p. 1 13). Basic illiteracy in 
the whole popuku '-hi was roughly 30 percent. Even though census 
data for the following years are similarly suspect in underestimation 
of illiteracy, there is clearly an upward trend in literacy. In 1860 the 
illiteracy rate for the white population was estimated to be only 8.9 
percent; the illiteracy rate for the total population was estimated to 
be 197 percent. Keep in mind that literacy in the census sense was 
of a minimal nature-being able to write a simple message. 

The designers of the census recognized the difference be- 
tween being able to write your name (as in the signature counts) and 
being able to write a simple message. However, census takers re- 
quired no proof of even this minimal literacy; no writing test was 
given. The census taker simply asked the question and recorded the 
answer. 

Table 2 shows the steady progression toward higher percent- 
ages of literacy documented by census reports and national sample 
surveys administered by the Census Bureau. Starting with the first 
figures in 1840, when more than one fifth of the total population was 
estimated to be illiterate, and moving through succeedhg years, the 
good news about basic literacy became better. In a period of 100 
years, illiteracy decreased by a factor of 10; and by 1969 only 1 
percent of the total population was reported to be illiterate, illiterate 
being defined as having fewer than 8 years of school attendance. A 
look at the column Negro & Other Races reveals how different these 
figures are from those for the total population. Although overall il- 
litei~ey was steadily decreasing, illiteracy among blacks and other 
minority races held steady at about four times the rate of the total 
population. Granting the Census Bureau's definition of literacy as 
the ability to write a simple message, from 1840 through 1930 
America had a total population that, in terms of percentages, was 
almost completely literate. 

while the percentage of illiterates was dropping, the popula- 
tion was growing; thus, the numbers of illiterate people remained 
large. In 1959, for example, about 2.6 miliion people did not meet 
the census literacy definition of having more than 5 years of educa- 
tion. An additional 250,000 illiterates were in prisons, hospitals, 
and other institutions. 
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Table 2 

Census Data on Illiteracy, 1840-1969 
(percent) 



Yea' 


Total 


White 


Black & Other Races 


1840 


22.0 


9.0 


NA 


1850 


22.6 


10.7 


NA 


1860 


19.7 


8.9 


NA 


1870 


20.0 


11.5 


79.9 


1880 


17.0 


9.4 


70.0 


1890 


13.3 


7.7 


56.8 


1900 


10.7 


6.2 


44.5 


1910 


7.7 


5.0 


30.5 


1920 


6.0 


4.0 


23.0 


1930 


4.3 


3.0 


16.4 


1940 


2.9 


2.0 


11.5 


1947 


2.7 


1.8 


11.0 


1952 


2.5 


1.8 


10.2 


1959 


2.2 


1.6 


7.5 


196 r 


1.0 


0.7 


3.6 



Data for 1840 to 1860 arc fo» thosf 20 years and older, data for 1870 to 1940. for those 10 years and 
older, data for 1947. 1952. 1959. jnd 1969. f those 14 years and older Source U.S Bureau of the 
Census (197 1). source for 1840. , 850, and 1860 data. U S Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of 
the United States. Colonial Times to 1970. Part 1 Figuics for 1940 are census estimates 



Immigrants coming to the United States had an impact on the 
literacy statistics. When the migrations began in moic literate areas, 
such as northern and central Europe, the immigrants were generally 
literate, at least in their first language. Immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe, however, were for less likely to be literate. In 
the 1930 census (the last to contain a direct literacy question), about 
3 percent of the people counted as literate did not speak English, but 
37 percent of the illiterate population did not speak English. Even if 
miscommunication with English speaking census takers led to some 
overestimation, these figures make clear the overlap of "illiteracy" 
and immigrants who spoke a different language. 

The relationship between literacy, educational attainment, 
and occupation (as illustrated with data from the census in Table 3) 
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Table 3 

Male Illiteracy Rates by Occupation 



Percent Illiterate 



Occupatior 


1890 


1959 


1980' 


1980 : 


White CoI't 


1.3 


0 3 


2.6 


0.4 


Manual/Serv,ce 


10.3 


2.4 


10.7 


1.5 


Farming 


20.9 


8.4 


23.1 


6.5 


Total 


13.8 


2.2 


6.6 


I.I 



'fcwcr than 9 yeur\ nf school 
"Fewer than 5 years of school 
All dan from the U S Bureau of the Census 



allows us to compare literacy rates of men in white collar jobs, man- 
ufacturing and service industries, and farming. In 1959 -11 groups 
were more literate than the total for working men in 1890. 

The 1980 data on occupations are based on the percentage of 
men with fewer than 5 years and fewer than 9 years of school, so 
these figures are similar, but not identical, to those from 1890 and 
1959. One clear trend appears across the >ears: the literacy of men 
employed in each of the job categories remained in i 1 same relative 
standing, with the highest literacy in th^ white collar category and 
the lowest in the farm category. Comparing data for men who re- 
ported fewer than 5 years of school, the men in 1980 have more 
schooling than in the earlier years, and may therefore be more liter- 
ate. 

However, jobs became n)ore technical during this 90-year 
span, and because completion of the eighth grade is often used as a 
definition of functional literacy, we also include the data for those 
with fewer than 9 years of school. The total of 6.6 percent for all 
men in 1980 is less than the 13.8percent of illiterates in 1890, but is 
gre- ter tnan the 2.2 percent reported for 1959, when fewer than 6 
years of school was the census standard. When we use the higher 
number of years of school, the statistics for men engaged in manual 
and service jous and farm occupations are quite similar in 4 390 and 
1980. The conclusion to be drawn from both centuries is that not 
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many men can hold white collar jobs if they have fewjr than 9 years 
of school. 

According to the census data, the Ur.':ed States is more liter- 
ate now tha~ it »• as 100 years ago. This conclusion must ^ inter- 
preted with hie understanding that the Census Bureau documented 
only a minimal level of literacy. It is necessary to look further to find 
out how literate Americans were. 

Years of schooling. For many years, estimates of literacy 
were made on the basis of years of schooling completed. The num- 
ber of years of school required to be considered functionally literate 
has increased over time. In the 1930s the Civilian Conservation 
Corps used completion of third grade as its standard for literacy. At 
the beginning or World War II, the completion of the fourth grade 
was declared sufficient literacy for entry into the Army. However, as 
the war continued, literacy requiiements were discontinued so that 
_ efficient numbers of soldiers could be inducted. The special 1947 
census set literacy at 5 years of schooling, and 13.5 percent of the 
male population could not meet that standard. The 1949 census used 
the fifth grade, and the 1952 census, the sixth grade. In the 1960s 
the United States Office of Education set literacy at 8 years of 
schooling. With 9 years of schooling as the minimum for literacy, 
the 1980 census yielded 24 million people aged 25 years and older 
who were illiterate - 1 8 percent of the people in this age group. But 
with 12 years of school as the minimum, the same census found 45 
million people, or 34 percent, illiterate (McGrail, 1984). 

The iv.sy equation of schooling = literacy conceals a poten- 
tially false assumption that time in school necessarily equips people 
with needed skills. This supposition ignores the differences inherent 
in different schools, teachers, student abilities, and community val- 
ues placed on education. It falls to take into account the different 
meanings placed on a "> ear " of schooling. Isenbcrg (1965, p. 46) 
included a story that illustrates the slipperiness of the statistics in 
relation to the real life of Maybelle Masters: 

At the -^ge of 20 Maybelle-a fifth grader-got married and 
quit schoul. The U.S. Census calls her literate because she 
reported attending school for 5 years., yet she cannot read 
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and write. "When they ask me how long I went," says 
Masters, "I say 5 years, but the truth is I didn't go even 18 
months. School was only open from January to April. 
Sometimes the cotton wasn't all picked in January, so you 
couldn't start school till the work was done. In April, the 
planting started. You stopped going to school when the 
work started in the fields. So maybe I went 2 months a year, 
maybe 3." 

Equating schooling with literacy ignores the potential loss of 
skills through disuse. It also fails to take into account the potential 
differences between the literacy-based tasks asked of a fourth or 
eighth grade student and the literacy demands in the modern work- 
place and other adult contexts. Years of schooling is a reliable pre- 
dictor of literacy in such studies as the English Language 
Proficiency Survey (1982) and Young Adult Literacy (1986); people 
who score high typically have had more years of schooling, whereas 
people who score low have had fewer years in school. But the con- 
founding factors of varying educational experience, opportunity, 
and different literacy demands on aialts at work and children in 
sc f tool make reliance on vears of schooling alone insufficient. 

If literacy is dclined to be fourth or eighth grade attainment, 
but the job calls fo twelfth grade levei or tetter, then a person is 
likely to be a workplace illiterate. Mikulecky (1986) reviewed esti- 
mate* of the difficulty of reading matter at work. He found that 
much of the material workers need to read falls between the tenth 
and twelfth grade levels on a readability scale. On average, workers 
read between 1.5 and 2 hours a day, and their reading requires more 
complex literacy skills -including Mem solving and making ap- 
plications -than is typical of reading at school. As of 1982, 5.2 mil- 
lion American adults had completed fewer than 6 years of school 
(Brizius & Fostet, 1987). The nillions of Americans who have at- 
tended fewer than 10 to 12 years of school are unlikely to be well 
prepared to use reading matter at the le'el of difficulty Mikulecky 
has documented. 
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Table 4 

Population That Had Completed 
5 or Fewer Years of School in 1980 





Total 


Percent of the 


Age 


(thousands) 


Population 


15-17 


43 


0.4 


18-19 


41 


0.6 


20-24 


192 


1.0 


25-29 


255 


1.2 


30-34 


261 


1.2 


35-3, 


307 


1.7 


40-44 


241 


1.6 


45-49 


270 


2.2 


50-54 


33; 


3.1 


55-59 


472 


4.2 


60-64 


499 


4.6 


65-69 


571 


5.9 


70-74 


544 


7.2 


75 + 


1,202 


11.2 



U.S Bureau of the Census (1987) 



The amount of ume spent in school increased substantially 
during the second ha^f of the twentieth century. Although in 1910 
only 8.8 percent of the population had graduated from high school, 
nearly 75 percent graduated in 1990. Table 4 shows that the percent- 
age and numbers of people with 5 or fewer years of schooling has 
decreased steadily with each succeeding age group. As education 
expanded to include more people fewer have been left in the lowest 
group with few years in school. For example, while 11.2 percent of 
the population 75 years and older had completed 5 years or less of 
school, fewer than 2 percent of 40- to 44- year-olds had that level of 
schooling. 
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Table 5 



Schooling Completed by Persons 15 Years Old 
and Over, by Geographic Region, March 1987 (percent) 



Years of 










Total 


School 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


United States 


0-4 


1.6 


1.0 


3.0 


2.2 


2.1 


5-7 


3.7 


2.3 


6.0 


3.4 


4.1 


8 


5.9 


6.6 


6.0 


4.7 


5.9 


9-11 


15.3 


16.4 


17.9 


14.5 


16.4 


12 


38.0 


41.4 


35.4 


33.7 


37.0 


13-15 


15.9 


17.0 


16.2 


22.1 


17.6 


16+ 


19.2 


15.2 


15.5 


19.2 


16.9 



U.S. Bureau of the Census (1987) 



The census data also allow comparisons of differem geo- 
graphical regions of the United States in terms of educational attain- 
ment (see Table 5). Although differences among the regions have 
become less pronounced, the contrasts are clearest at the lowest and 
highest numbers of years of schooling. The South has both the larg- 
est proportion of people with an education of 8 years or less (15 
percent, compared with the U.S. total of 12. 1 percent) and the larg- 
est proportion of people wih an education of 12 years or less (68.3 
percent, compared with the U.S. total of 65.5 percent). 

By contrast, the Northeast and West have the highest propor- 
tion of people with 16 years and more of education; both have 19.2 
percent, compared with the U.S. total of 16.9 percent. Varying 
somewhat by region, about 10 to 15 percent of people have 8 years 
or less of schooling and may have difficulty meeting the current lit- 
eracy standards of many jobs. 

Efforts to award high school diplomas on the basis of profi- 
ciency or competency testing, as opposed to school attendance and 
grades, illustrate public concern about the reliability of estimating 
basic skills on the basis of X number of years of schooling. It is 
distressing to realize that students can attend school through the 
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twelfth grade, get a diploma, and still lack the literacy skills re- 
quired by many employers, Dissatisfaction with public education 
has led to increasing demands for accountability from educators and 
others in authority. This perceived decline in the quality of public 
education has left many people with the questionable belief that 
public instruction in the past was far superior; but whether educa- 
tion has declined or has not kept up with expanding needs, students 
now are underprepared for many tasks. 

Testing. Competency testing and basic skills testing have 
been instituted in many school districts as alternative measures of 
functional literacy. Competency testing has not been universally ac- 
cepted, and has been legally challenged (Debra R v. Turlington). 
The courts had to consider the effects of previous racial segregation 
in producing inferior educaticnal opportunities for minorities (an 
extension of Brown v. Board of Education), and whether the test 
used was fair and had curricular validity. In other words, did the test 
cover material not only listed in the school curriculum, but actually 
taught in the schools? (Popham & Lindheim, 1981) 

In some cases, students have been able to obtain diplomas 
despite their inability to pass the competency examination, so that 
the possession of a recently issued high school diploma may or may 
not certiry the basic skills achievement of its holder. In mary areas, 
high school graduates have had to demonstrate some leve! (usually, 
eighth grade) of basic skills. Many people are dissatisfiei with re- 
quirements they think are too easy. These contested competency 
tests and their deflated standards will continue to be a point of con- 
tention as the public requires more accountability from school* and 
their graduates. 

How Literate Were We? 

Reaching back in time with the help of historians and census 
takers, we find no answer to the question of America's literacy past, 
only an impression. The definitions used both enable and limit our 
understanding of earlier times. Signature data and census data on 
literacy both point only to an estimate of the I'teracy min'jnums, 
without supplying much information on the literacy uses and abili- 
ties of our ancestors. As Kaestle (1985, p. 45) pointed out: 
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Even where we have some evidence about the uses of liter- 
acy, there is no way to summarize for a whole society the 
significance of so commonplace and pervasive an activity as 
reading. There *vill be, then, no comprehensive social his- 
tory of the uses of literacy. 

Even years spent in school and the possession of a high 
school diploma, although potentially more useful than either signa- 
tures or the question "Can you write a simple message?'* yield am- 
biguous information about the extent of literacy. Over time, U.S. 
residents have been counted as increasingly, if minimally, literate. 
The facts do not support the idea that illiteracy is a new problem. As 
Kaestle (1985, p. 33) pointed out: 

The problems of today's illiterates, the f ;arth of writing 
practice in the schools, the absence of critical re?ding skills 
on the job, and the negative effect of the electronic media on 
reading activities, ai< all matters of legitimate concern and 
have some basis in fact, but they should not lead us to invent 
a goiden age of literacy in some earlier decade. 

An educated guess concludes quite the opposite: more Amer- 
icans are literate today than ever before. The harder question is: Are 
enough Americans today literate enough? 

How Literate Is America Now? 

Beginning in 1970, seven attempts have been made using na- 
tionally representative samples to estimate rates of functional illiter- 
acy in the United States. Designing and implementing a study of the 
functional literacy of U.S. aduhs is a difficult task. Unfortunately, 
in a society that is pe-meated with testing and that rushes to publish 
the results of various tests in the daily papers, the differences be- 
tween test results and the real world often are forgotten. Even 
though a test may purport to measure functional literacy, it may be 
several steps removed from the actual demonstration of the respon- 
dent's functional literacy. 
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In an idea! and luxuriously funded world, researchers might 
approach the description of functional literacy by following people 
through the complexities of their daily lives, observing their literacy 
skills in action. When the intent is to characterize large portions of 
the national population, cost and time considerations preclude such 
ar> intensive study. 

Simulations of functional literacy tasks offer the next closest 
look at literacy, but they, too, are expensive to conduct on a large 
scale. Researchers must not only observe how the respondents per- 
form the tasks but also select tasks that are as close as possible to the 
real thing. 

Large-scale simulations also suffer from the lack of actual 
products of respondents' uses of literacy. Interpreting a collection of 
materials that required reading and writing would present problems: 
it would be difficult to determine how much had been accomplished 
by the respondent alone, conditions could not be standardized, and 
scoring would be difficult. 

Paper-and-pencil tests remain the easiest alternative. These 
tests offer several advantages. They can be administered to large 
numbers of people, and they are both fast and inexpensive. But thes 
advantages are coupled with the disadvantages of increased distance 
from actual reading and writing, as well as from the context-specific 
literacies of the respondents. Fisher (1977) listed several problems 
with standard tests, including possible fatigue of the respondents, 
poor match of test tasks with actual challenges in the respondents' 
lives (rural people, for example, tend to be less familiar with bus 
schedules than city people), and the probability that people who 
could master the task would nonetheless make errors. Gadway and 
Wilson (1976, p. 19) also make this point in their discussion of com- 
mon items used in their study (an automobile insurance policy, a 
book club form, a traffic ticket) that were troublesome even for "su- 
perior readers." 

These exercises...} Dint out that there are reading materials 
that we encounter in everyday life that stymie even some of 
the hest readers, yet we would not say that they are func- 
tionally illiterate. 
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Completion of forms and applications may require a surpris- 
ingly sophisticated demonstration of literacy, an effort even for edu- 
cated people. When forms and applications serve as test items, those 
being tested may be unable to complete a particuiar task despite lev- 
els of education that would seemingly predict success. 

Seven National Studies of Literacy 

With these test design factors in mind, we can c nsider the 
seven studies of natic lal functional literacy, each of which attempted 
to assess the ability to perform the basic literacy tasks required of 
adults in our society. This grounding in the daily requirements of 
literate living gave the measures greater credibility than, for exam- 
ple, standardized tests originally designed for elementary school 
students. 

Analysis of the performance of a large sample on individual 
items may be more useful in understanding functional literacy than 
overall conclusions about the numbers of the functionally illiterate. 
Such broad conclusions must be based on the slippery basis of cutoff 
scores designating who is "literate" or "illiterate" Setting up this di- 
chotomy introduces the conceptual difficulty of reducing literacy to 
a single literacy-is-present or literacy-is-absent judgment, which 
does not fit our understanding of the spectrum of literacies The ar- 
bitrary kbeling of literate/illiterate sets up a stumbling block in the 
use and interpretation of many of these studies. Among the seven 
studies, only the Young Adult Literacy and the Adult Functional 
Reading avoided the literate/illiterate dichotomy. 

Survival Literacy Study Harris, 1970). In July 1970, the Na- 
tional Reading Council was appointed by President Nixon to "com- 
bat illiteracy and develop a national reading program" and to assess 
the extent of "reading deficiencies" in the United States (Heckler, 
1970, p. 38036). This council, with a 5-year budget of $1.5 million, 
set up a National Reading Center in Washington, DC, as its working 
and research division and commissioned two literacy studies by 
Louis Harris and A jciates. 

Through the first of these studies, the Survival Literacy 
Study, the council sought to determine how many Americans lacked 
enough literacy to complete common applications such as for social 
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Security numbers, public assistance, loans, driver's licenses, and 
Medicaid. Five applications were prepared, similar to the applica- 
tions for each of these, although they were simplified to ensure ihat 
the study evaluated reading ability and not the layout of the form 
itself. The word survival exemplifies the naming and conceptual di- 
lemmas inherent in studying functional literacy. Obviously people 
do survive in spite of illiteracy, so survival in this sense refers to the 
ease with which people will be able to conduct basic transactions in 
a print-based and bureaucratic society. 

Four criterion levels were set: likely survival, 90 percent or 
more of items correct; (2) marginal survival, 80-90 percent correct; 
(3) questionable survival, 70-80 percent correct; and (4) low sur- 
vival, less than 70 percent correct. The last three levels were desig- 
nated as the u range of illiteracy." Harris estimated that 87 percent 
(123.8 million people) completed the forms with 90 percent or more 
correct, and 3 percent (4.3 million) correctly completed 70 percent 
or less of the items. People with greater levels of "*ducation made 
fewer errors. However, even among those who had a college level 
education, 8 percent had less than 90 percent correct. The difficulty 
levels of the five forms varied considerably, as reflected in percent- 
ages of people who had trouble with them: public assistance, 3 per- 
cent; driver's license, 8 percent; bank loan, 11 percent; and 
Medicaid, 34 percent. These percentages probably would have been 
higher if t u c forms had not been simplified for the study. 

The attempt in this study to distinguish between reading run- 
ning text and reading text in forms produces another questionable 
dichotomy. Tests that use text in forms measure what we would call 
application literacy-the ability to read, comprehend, and respond 
to forms. 

Reading Difficulty Index (Harris, 1971). This study, commis- 
sioned by the National Reading Council and also conducted by 
Harris, used an approach compar/ahb to that taken in the Survival 
Literacy Study. Respondents filled out a written application and an- 
swered oral questions concerning classified ads and telephone use. 
Four percent (extrapolated 5.7 million) scored less than 80 percent 
correct and were characterized as seriously deficient in functional 
reading. Eleven percent (extrapolated 15.5 million) scored between 
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80 and 90 percent correct and were characterized as needing to 
make a "serious effon ' to manage real world functional literacy de- 
mands. 

The questions about income and medical information were 
the most difficult for all tiie respondents, while personal identifica- 
tion, housing, and citizenship were the easiest. 

Miniassessrnent of functional literacy (Gadway & Wilson, 
1975). The federal Right to Read program commissioned the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (naep), through the Ed- 
ucation Commission of the States, to make a miniassessrnent of 
functional literacy along with the naep's periodic assessments of the 
educatiora! progress of students. In 1975, Gadway and Wilson ad- 
ministered 64 items from the 1971 naep reading test to 17-year-old 
students to assess the trend in their functional literacy over a 4-year 
period. The items included reading prose passages, charts, maps, 
pictures, coupons, and forms. 

Seventy-five percent correct was declaied the minimum for 
functional literacy; 12.6 percent of the students failed to r^ach that 
level. However, the average performance rose from 83.7 percent 
correct in 1971 to 85.9 percent in 1975. While Gadway and Wilson 
were confident about the representativeness of their sample of stu- 
dents, they were more cautious about the repR entativeness of the 
tasks used in the miniassessrnent. The exercises were selected and 
categorized by panels of reading specialists, but no steps were taken 
to ensure the validity of the selected tasks. 

Stedman and Kaestle (1987) pointed out that the results of the 
miniassessrnent depended on the cutoff scores, which were selected 
to represent the presence or absence of literacy skills. If the cutoff 
had been 60 percent, only 2.9 percent would have failed to meet the 
literacy standard. Stedman and Kaestle suggested that the designers 
probably considered 60 percent too low because they had selected 
items they thought all students could answer correctly. These au- 
thcrs also stated that the miniassessrnent estimate of 12.6 percent 
functionally illiterate must be revised upward because the test was 
taken only by enrolled students; the results did not include students 
who had dropped out or non-English-speaking students. Stedman 
and Kaestle concluded that these revisions would raise the 
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miniassessment illiteracy rate to about 18 percent. They further 
maintained that estimates of both the Harris studies should be raised 
by 2 to 3 percent to include the non-English speakers. This would 
put the national illiteracy rate in 1975 at above 20 percent. 

The miniassessment represented the performance o\ students 
only, not of the general public. Students might be expected to be 
better prepared to take a test than would people not in school. If 
nonstudents had been tested, the percentage of estimated illiteracy 
probably would have been higher. 

Adult Functional Reading (Murphy, 1975). Conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service, the Adult Functional Reading study 
was the first that did not set a single criterion of literacy /illiteracy. 
Rather, the study specified the domain as the reading tasks of day- 
to-day living, and set three bases of judgment: 1) the percentage of 
people who actually performed the tasks, 2) the time spent on per- 
forming the tasks, and 3) the importance of the tasks. 

In 1971, 5,073 people 16 years of age and older were asked 
to answer question about the time they spent reading, the kinds of 
materials they read, and how important they felt the materials were. 
As Murphy (1975, p. 52) reports, the most important reading tasks 
performed by adults, in order of importance, were: 

• Price, weight, and size information 

• Street and traffic signs 

• Main news in the newspapers 

• Writing on packages and labels 

• Manuals and written instructions 

• Forms, invoices, and accounting statements 

• Tests, examinations, and written assignments 

• Letters, memos, and notes 

• Orde: forms 

• LoCw news in the newspaper 

• School papers and notes 

• Bills and statements 
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Using th^se data, test developers at the Educational Testing 
Service developed reading tasks using different forms of reading 
(books, periodicals, legal documents, listings, instructions, adver- 
tisements, forms, letters, signs, and labels) and different benefits 
(economic, occupation, education/culture, recreation, health, main- 
tenance, personal relationships, and citizenship). The tasks were re- 
viewed by a panel that generally approved the effort but 
recommended multiple-choice items not be used. After field tests, 
the 170 reading tasks were administered to 8,000 adults, each of 
whom completed 17 of the items with interviewers, who gave oral 
instructions. The respondents marked directly on the reading mate- 
rials by checking, underlining, or circling. The researchers found 
that about half of the items were answered correctly by 80 percent of 
the people, and 20 percent of the tasks were answered correctly by 
90 percent. Total scores were not calculated, nor did the researchers 
"set a standard for evaluating good or bad performance in general." 
Instead they recommended interpreting the results as "reasonable es- 
timates of how well American adults, and various subgroups of 
American adults, can read specific tasks intended to represent the 
kinds of reading tasks performed by adults who function adequately 
in normal day-to-day life" (Murphy, If 75, p. 56). 

Later, Kirsch and Guthrie (1978) analyzed the data, catego- 
rizing "maintenance items" (such as a table of contents or a train 
schedule) as difficult for 18 percent of the population, and "occupa- 
tional items" (such as employment applications, sick leave forms, 
and company antidiscrimination policies) as difficult for 25 percent. 
Both the original study and its later analysis brought a welcome fo- 
cus on specific literacies and a rejection of blanket labeling of re- 
spondents as either literate or illiterate. Consequently, no general 
statement about the illiteracy rate was made in this study. 

Adult Performance Level Study (Final Report, 1977). Funded 
by the U.S. Office of Education in 1971, the apl study was de- 
signed to define functional competency. In the memorandum that 
invited proposals for the project, an ambitious goal was set: 

The challenge is to foster through every means the ability to 
re?d, write, and compute with the functional competence 
nccc^d for meeting the requirements of adult living. 
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The emphasis of this definition is in its final phrase, 
"requirements for adult living." These requirements must be 
determined by an analysis of adult living rather than the 
common practice of attaching a grade equivalence to them. 
Existing grade equivalents cannot be effectively adapted to 
adult needs. ...A system ot adult education must derive its 
own specific aims and have its own adult based cu. icula, 
methodologies, and materials (Final Report, 1977, p. 2). 

The project began with a review of the literature, confer- 
ences, interviews with state and federal officials to identify what 
skills should be taught in adult education classes, and interviews 
wilh undereducated and unemployed adults. This process generated 
a taxonomy ot skills (reading, writing, speaking, listening, comput- 
ing, problem solving) and knowledge areas (consumer economics, 
occupational knowledge, health, community resources, govern- 
ment, and law). The researchers then developed 65 specific compe- 
tency objectives based on these skill and knowledge areas. They 
also developed what they cal!ed small simulations (as opposed to 
test items), and field-tested them on 3,500 people in Adult Basic 
Education classes in 30 states Then five nationally representative 
samples were drawn, and 7, SCO adults were tested in their homes 
for about an *• >ur. Measuring on the basis of the results of this test 
and on indicators of "success" (income, job status, education), the 
researchers defined three Adult Performance Levels. 

apl 1 Functionally Incompetent 

• mastery of skills that are associated with, but do not deter- 
mine, inadequate income (at or below the poverty level) 

• inadequate education, equivalent to 8 years or less of 
schooling 

• unemployed or with occupations of low job status 
apl 2 Marginally Functional 

• mastery of skills associated with income at about the pov- 
erty level (but no discretionary income) 

• completion of 9 to 1 1 years of school 

• occupations with medium status 
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apl 3 Functionally Proficient 

• mastery of skills associated with high levels of income 

• completion of at least 12 years of school 

• occupations with high status 



Table 6 

APL Estimates of American Competence 

APL Level Pi cent of Population 

1 Functionally Incompetent 19.1 

2 Marginally Functional 33.9 

3 Functionally Pr .icient 46.: 



As Table 6 shows, the apl project researchers concluded that 
19.1 percent of American adults were functionally incompetent, 
33.9 percent were murginally functional, 3nd 46.3 percent were 
functionally proficient The authors cf the Final Report (1977, p. 
17) claimed that the sample data were nationally representative and 
that it was possible to estimate the proportion of the U.S. adult pop- 
ulation at each apl level. The percentages for apl 1 and apl 2, 
combined with 1983 census data, produced an '\ *ate of 100.4 
million Americans who were less than functionally proficient. 
Kozol used these figures in Illiterate America (1985), and they also 
were cited in the federal Adult Literacy Initiative literature. 

Sample results from the general areas of occupational knowl- 
edge and consumer economics follow: 

• Given a series of four newspaper help wanted ads, 17 per- 
cent of the sample were not able to determine which one 
was placed 1 / a private person rather than a corporation or 
Dublic institution. This result yielded an estimated figure 
of 20 million adults who were unable to perform this task. 

* When given an incomplete business letter, only 20 percent 
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of the people were able to complete the return address sec- 
tion with no errors in form, content, spelling, or punctua- 
tion. 

• Given odometer readings and fuel consumption, a surpris- 
ingly high 73 percent, or a projected 86 million adults, 
were unable to calculate accurately the gasoline consump- 
tion rate of an automobile (Nouhcutt, 1975, p. 48). 

Other tasks includeu addressing an envelope well enough to 
ensure that it would reach th.j desired destination (failed by 22 per- 
cent), placing a return address on an envelope (failed by 24 per 
cent), reading a mock airline schedule (failed by 30 percent), 
determir .ng amounts of deductions from a gnss salary (failed by 33 
percent), computing he number of allowable deductions on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service's W-4 form and entering the jber in the 
correct block (failed by 36 percent), and matching personal qualifi- 
cations to job requirements (failed by 44 percent). 

The apl had a tremendous impact on adult literacy irstr e- 
tion. "The 65 objectives... became the basis for curriculum and ma- 
terials development, testing strategies, staff development, and 
delivery systems.... They became the foundation for the evolving 
aduk education system" (Delker, 1984, p. 2). 

Proponents of the apl approach assentd that the study im- 
proved standards for identifying functional literacy by using criteria 
that replaced grade equivalents as the test of functional literacy and 
by including performance on real world tasks that reflected adults' 
literacy demands (Hunter & Harman, 1979). 

The apl study was by no means universally accepted 
(i iier, Haney, & David, 1980; Griffith & Cervero, 1977; Irwin, 
1985; Kazemek, 1985, 1988). Griffith and Cervero asserted that the 
apl method was not new, that it "exemplifies a philosophy of adjust- 
ing to the status ^uo rather than an active, inquiring attitude compat- 
ible with the notion of responsible citizenship in a free society," and 
thai its validity was in serious question since "all claims or *he util- 
ity of the approach rest upon the credib 'Ity of its advocates and not 
upon the results of rigorous research" (p. 221). 
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Roger Farr concluded that proof of the validity of the items 
and of the criterion levels are missing from this study, making it 
"worthless." He continued, "The study was done to plan curriculum 
and to determine who was functionally incompetent. I don't think 
those goals are both possible witl the s. me test* (personal commun- 
ication, February 26, 1989). 

One poirt of contention was the criteria by which the apl de- 
signers define< success: occupational prestige, weekly income, and 
years of formal schooling (Final Report, 1977). Irwin (1985, p. 8) 
objected to this approach: 

The researchers appear to have failed to consider that every- 
one cannot hoid a high status job or that everyone cannot be 
highly paid. Literacy problems appear to be closely related 
to low income, low job status, and other social and eco- 
nomic disadvantages, but it is not a logical necessity to as- 
cribe these conditions solely to educational failure. 

Critics also ha i e charged that the apl is vulnerable on a num- 
ber of other bases. It emphasizes one set of competencies by assum- 
ing that they are the only ones worth having, that c M Americans face 
the same problems, and that problems can be solved in only one way 
vfischer, Haney, & David, 1980). 

Acland (1976) questioned the measurement validity of the 
apl, noting that the test takers who failed the item based o«i the 
mock airplane schedule (30 percent) may have had a good reason. 
At the time of the study, Acland said, only 50 percent of Americans 
had flown. "This makes the 'bad' result look a lot less depressing; it 
[the api finding] now seems to reflect differences in the tasks people 
fare rather than differences in their problem solving skills" (p. 26). 
T n another example, an hem based on federal income tax form 1040 
calculations, Acland noted that taxpayers rarely face such problems 
without help from tax preparers. The social nature of problem solv- 
ing was thus ignored in the apl. 

Similarly, Fischer, Haney & David (1980, p. 64) pointed out: 
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It cannot necessarily be inferred that a person lacks a partic- 
ular skill simply because he or she is unable to demonstrate 
it in a particular situation or type of situation. Second, just 
because someone lacks a particular skill does not mean that 
he or she will be unable to deal with a problem in a particu- 
lar real life situation. In real life, and even on tests, people 
may bring very different skills to bear in solving the same 
problem. 

Whatever its flaws, the apl study was the first national at- 
tempt to corral the field of aduli literacy, impose some definition, 
and determine where the nation stands with respect to a set of tasks. 
The study has been influential and widely quoted, and has ^pawned 
the competency-based education movement. The apl study's esti- 
mates of literacy rates have been quoted often, while the specific 
item-ly-itera results have been much less publicized. The apl has 
not been replicated nationally and "is still a primary influence on 
other research, whether or not the premise and results are accepted" 
(i ^scher, Haney, & David, p. 4). apl simultaneously broadened 
ideas of the organization of adult education and "enriched the body 
of curriculum materials," while con„ ricting assessment of adult 
competence with a "questionably narrow approach" (p. 75). 

English Language Proficiency Survey (Barnes, 1986). In 
1986, the U.S. Department of Education (doe) established esti- 
mated adult illiteracy rates for each of the states and the District of 
Columbia. The doe applied the findings of the Census Bureau's 
1982 English Language Proficienc, Survey (elps) to the 1980 cen- 
sus data on the composition of each state's population, including 
such factors as ethnicity, amount of education, and native speakers 
of other languages. The risk factors were applied to the 1980 census 
data to develop an estimate of the number of illiterates in each state. 

The Census Bureau administered the Measure of Adult En- 
glish Proficiency (maep) to 3,400 people in a representative sample 
of adults. The test is composed of 26 item that require the respon- 
dent to answer questions, identify key wo* ^ and phrases and match 
them with one of four possible answers that have the same meaning, 
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or choose the best word to fill in blanks in passages. There are no 
graphics other than test direction stop signs. Robert Bamers, super- 
visor of the project, characterized the test as "read-and-recognize" in 
contrast to those measures that might be called "read-and-perform" 
or "read-and-write." 

Of the 4,200 people selected to take the test, 81 percent com- 
plied. Fo> those who refused, the administrators estimated scores 
using membeiship or nonmembership in high-risk groups that were 
represented in the 1980 census data. Risk factors (or correlates) for 
failing scores had to 1o with age, country of birth, rectntness of 
immigration for nonm,tives, race, income, amount of schooling, 
and reported English speaking ability (of persons who use a non- 
English language at home). 

Years of schooling was by far the most successful predictor of 
scores. Based on the study's findings, it was concluded that 13 per- 
cent (or 18.7 million) of the adults living in the United States vere 
illiterate. This figure does not distinguish bttween functional and 
total illiteracy. 

The developers of tht survey listed some possible difficulties 
in the study. The passing literacy score was set at 20 correct items, 
although the developers considered this to be a conservative score; 
in their opinion, the number of illiterates may have been underesti- 
mated. Other factors also may have contributed to error in this esti- 
mate. For one thing, adults literate in a language other than English 
were labeled as illiterate. For another, migrations since the 1980 
census have changed the proportion of high-risk groups in different 
locations. Finally, some who were estimated to be illiterate in the 
elps later became literate. 

Tht developers of the elps regarded the test as superior to 
othei estimates for the following reasons (doe, 1982, p. 2): 

• Direct testing. This is superior to "impressionistic evi- 
dence or inferences from a single variable such as years of 
school completed." 

• Coverage and uniform methods. "Superior estimates may 
be found for segments of the U.S. adult population, but we 
know of none that covers adults of all ages and is based on 
the application of uniform methods to all states." 
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• Reliability. The study's estimates are considered reliable 
because "state rankings are determined by the differences 
in the composition of the adult population as reflected on 
the 1980 census." 

• Relevance for literacy programs. These data show that "il- 
literacy is now predominantly a problem of our center cit- 
ies, and that among native English speaking adults in their 
20s and 30s, it is 10 times more prevalent than one would 
estimate using the traditional criterion of completion of 
fewer than 6 years of school." 

The elps study can be questioned on two points. First, it is 
increasingly apparent that literacy is not a single characteristic that 
can be said to be ;sent or absent. Ti:* designation of an arbitraiy 
cutoff score is a questionable practice if literacy is defined as a con- 
stellation of abilities. Jecond, the tasks required by the test are test- 
specific and are not related to specific literacies the examinees may 
possess. 

Young Adult Literacy (Kirsch & Jungehlut, 1986). In 1985, 
the naep conducted a study of the literacy of adults aged 21 to 25, 
using materials selected to represent the common demands of adult 
reading. From the 40,000 contacted in a nationally representative 
sample of households in the contiguous 48 states, 3,600 young 
adults were chosen for the study. The data in this study were col- 
lected by 500 interviewers who spent approximately 20 minutes 
collecting ' aground information -such as occupation and aspira- 
tions, f joI experiences, current uses of reading and writing, and 
language background -to relate to the respondent's performance on 
the assessment task. The interviewers then spent 60 minutes assess- 
ing each subject. 

In contrast to other literacy assessments, this study allowed 
the interviewees to respond to the task as they would in the real 
world, rather than requiring them to choose a correct answer or fill 
in the blanks of a test form. Tasks included writing a lrtter, writing a 
check, filling in an order form, and orally explaining differences in 
job benefits. Criteria forjudging the adequacy of the responses were 
developed by interviewing people who worked in the fields being 
tested -for example, bank tellers were interviewed to find out what 
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criteria are applied in accepting or rejecting a check. The test de- 
signers wanted a more effective literacy assessment than previous 
measures. They aimed to "preserve the integrity of stimulus materi- 
als, response procedures, and scoring criteria associated with these 
types of tasks as they occur in various adult contexts" (Mosenthal & 
Kirsch, 1987). For example, the testers provided paper and pen for 
writing a letter rather than presenting a prewritten letter and asking 
questions about the meaning of the letter or the correct form. 

The designers rejected both the idea of using a single scale 
and of using one for each of the IOC tasks. Instead, they classified 
the tasks into three categories. Each task was scaled from 1 to 500 in 
terms of levels of difficulty (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). Using Item 
Response Theory, a model of estimating the likelihood of a correct 
respons- based on the proficiency of the person and the properties of 
the task (including difficulty, task discrimination, and possibility of 
guessing), comparable tasks were generated and the numbers repre- 
senting difficulty were attached. The designers also identified what 
they considered to be the underlying psychological constructs, and 
separated them into three levels of diifirulty. Tasks that required 
matching a known item (a person's name) with information re- 
quested (a blank for signature), were considered to be quite easy 
(1 10 on the naep scale). Nearly 100 percent of respondents could 
complete this task. The next level of difficulty required choosing 
information when several possible items, both correct and distrac- 
tors, were present (finding a location on a map [249], using a table 
to calculate eligibility for benefits [262]). About 84 percent of re- 
spondents could complete these tasks At the third level of difficulty, 
readers needed to match more features, infer information stated in 
different terms from the question, and deal with more distractors 
(using a chart to locate the appropriate grade sandpaper given cer- 
tain specifications [320]). Only 20 percent of respondents were 
judged to be operating at this level. 

These levels of difficulty also applied to the conclusions 
drawn from the study. The findings showed that young adults are 
literate if judged by previous standards of literacy such as signatures 
(virtually all), fourth grade reading (95 percent), eighth grade wad- 
ing (80 percent), and eleventh grade reading (60 percent). But the 
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scales of difficulty also demonstrated that complex and demanding 
tasks -those that are expected to characterize work in coming 
yec^s-may be beyond the current skills of many young adults. Tor 
example, workers often will be expected to use information on 
computer screens, make calculations, consult documentation, and 
then type new instructions. This requires thinking and problem 
solving at the 275 level and above on the naep scale. 

The data also demonstrate that minority groups do not score 
as well as whites. Table 7 (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986) displays the 
percentages of young adults at or above the 200, 275, and 350 lev- 
els. At eacn of the levels, the percentage of white students exceeds 
that of Hispanic students, which i: turn exceeds that of black stu- 
dents. Statistics on other ethnic groups were not reported. 

Mikulecky (1986) has noted mat the line between who has 
and who has not acquired enough literacy to function and thrive is, 
to a great extent, drawn along ethnic lines. This division implies an 
alarming trend, considering the fact that minorities who have been 
economically and educationally disadvantaged comprise an increas- 
ingly large percentage of the population. The data also suggest that 
levels of education are increasingly important as the difficulty of 
tasks increases (see Table 8). While anount of education makes 
very little difference in the ability to complel the items at the 20? 
level, few people with little education operaied well at the higher 
levels (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). 



Table 7 



Comparative Performance on t!t. j NAEP Scale of 
Racial and Ethnic Groups 

Percent at or Above Level 



200 level 



275 level 

78 
57 
39 



350 level 



White 

Hispanic 

Black 



95 
90 
82 



25 
10 
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Table 8 

Comparative Performance on the naep Scale of 
Adults with Different Levels of Education 

Percent at or Above Level 



200 vel 275 level 350 level 

0-8 Years of Education NA less than 30 l 

Soue High School 84 40 4 

High School Graduate 97 12 

Postsecondary Degree 99 4Q 



The naep study also considered oral language test perfom- 
ance. The oral test was administered to two groups whose skills 
were judged to be too limited to take the regular exam, as well as to 
a random sample of those who did complete the exam. This ap- 
proach tested whether the oral language skills of the two groups 
would be comparable on 10 items construed to be within the experi- 
ence of a wide variety of people. The tasks included interpreting 
pictures, giving directions, describing a movL or television show, 
and communicating persuasively. Responses (which were taped) 
were scored on coniprehensibility, overall accomplishment, de- 
livery problems, and language problems. 

Results indicated that individuals characterized as limited in 
their literacy proficiency had similarly limited oral language skills 
Some even had difficulty completing the tasks. The people who had 
difficulty were likely to have come from homes where « language 
other than English was spoken, where there was less income and 
where educational backgrounds were limited. Individuals 'who 
showed higher levels of literacy also performed better on the oral 
language measure. 

The Young Adult Literacy study was characterised by Miku- 
lecky (1986, p. 8) as "the most accurate currently available estima- 
tion of the literacy abilities of young adults." Sticht, who was invited 
by naep to write the introduction for the report, described it as "the 
most conceptually and analytically sophisticated study of adult liter- 
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acy ever conducted in this country" (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986, p. 
v). Unlike some of the earlier studies, the Young Adult Literacy 
study did not provide a summary estimate of the number of literate 
and illiterate young people in the United States, but it did register 
information on their ability to complete tasks drawn fro n prose, 
document, and quantitative domains with differing levels of diffi- 
culty. In its analysis, the naep study emphasized "not only... the 
complex nature of literacy demands within pluralistic society, but 
also of the status of people functioning in our socieiy'' (Kirsch, 
1990). 

Testing the Tests 

In answer to the question "Hrv literate is America now?" we 
can draw on these seven studies, whose results are summarized in 
Tables 9 and 10. Taken as a whole, the studies -with their varied 
aims, approaches, and results, and the responses they generated - 



Summary of iiie Format of 
the Literacy Studies 



Study 

Survival Literacy 
Reading Dt* culty Index 

Adult Functional Reading 

Adult Performance Level 

Miniassessment 

English Language 
Proficiency 

Young Adult Literacy 



Year 
1970 
1971 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1982 



Ages 
16+ 
16+ 

16+ 

18-65 

17 

20 + 



1985 21-25 



Tasks 

Application forms 
Application forms, 
classified ads 
Everyday reading 
Functional competence 
Everyday reading 

Multiple choice from 
applications, official 
notices 

Prose comprehension, 
documents, quantitative, 
oral language 



Stedman and Kaestlc (1987. p. 28) 
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dramatically illustrate that a seemingly simple, reasonable question 
can defy a simple, satisfying answer. 

How literate is America? The seven studies do not answer the 
question either simply or completely. They are instructive, nonethe- 
less, both for their content and for their potential as historical arti- 
facts. The studie? span the years 1970 through 1985 and reflect the 
changes in thinking about cdult literacy that have occurred during 
that period. Those changes are illustrated by the styles of the tests. 
The first of the studies (Survival Literacy Study) was conducted as a 
poll, whereas the most recent (Young Adult Literacy) was a more 
involved attempt to study literacy from a number of perspectives, 
including the kinds of literacy tasks and their relative difficulty. 
However, the Survival Literary Study did try to use real world mate- 
rials; and, to their credit, all the researchers in the seven studies 



Table 10 



Summary of the Findings of 
the Literacy Studies 



Study 

Survival Literacy 



Lower 

Criteria Criterion % 

70%, 90% 3 



Higher 
Criterion % 

13 



correct 



Reading Difficulty 
Index 

Adult Functional 
Reading 

Adult Performance 
Level 

Miniassessment 

English Language 
Proficiency 

Young Adult Literacy 



None set 



APL I, APL3 

75 % correct 
20 of 26 correct 



80%, 90% of 4 

weighted items 

None set - 



13 



19.7 



12.6 



53.6 



15 



Sicdnwn and Kacstic ( 1987. p 28) 
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tried (in different ways and with different outcomes) to design Aud- 
ies that would reflect the real world of their subjects. These were 
honest attempts to answer a challenging question about the ability of 
Americans to handle ',he everyday demands of literacy. 

As Table 10 shows, the answers of the seven tests differ sub- 
stantially. The percentage of subjects who failed to reach the higher 
criterion ranged from 13 to 53.6 percent, and the percentage who 
failed to reach the lower criterion ranged from 3 to 19.7 percent. In 
addition, at first glance there appears to be a trend toward lower 
literacy with the passage of time. 

A closer examination of the studies yields a different, more 
complicated conclusion. Some of these studies set single criterion 
scores to separate literates from nonliterates, while others avoided 
this dichotomy. When multiple levels were set, they tended to be 
defined on different bases from study to study. The studies also var- 
ied in testing conditions, from testlike to lifelike situations. The op- 
erational definition of literacy ranged from narrow to broad. When 
these differences are noted, the seeming trend toward lower literacy 
becomes muddy. Broad conclusions are dangerous to attempt when 
treading such slipper}* terrain. Stedman and Kaestle (1987, p. 34) 
accepted the challenge in their review of the seven studies: 

We find it reasonable to estimate that about 20 percent of the 
adult population, or around 35 million people, have serious 
difficulties with common reading tasks. Another 10 percent 
or so are probably marginal in their functional literacy 
skills. 

Some critics reject the entire notion of setting a minimum 
score for literacy and declaring illiterate those who fall below their 
single standard. Kazemek (1988, pp. 470-471) asserted: 

Assessment instruments like those used in the apl study can 
never give us an adequate understanding of illiteracy or an 
accurate count of adult illiterates in thi United States. Such 
instruments attempt to measure a relative, particular, and 
situationally specific process in a universal and quantifiable 
manner. 
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The Young Adult Literacy study came the closest to catego- 
rizing tasks on the basis of relative difficulty and the relative per- 
formance of young adults on those tasks. It approached the diversity 
of literacy skills through multiple scales rather than a single one, 
and furnished a sense of the relative challenges of different tasks and 
the reasons they may be easy or difficult. 

Despite the disagreement among reading professionals about 
the relative merits of all these studies, the results are commonly 
used by federal, state, and local governments. Several years ago, the 
National State Boards of Education (1986) prepared a list of re- 
ported measures of illiteracy in each state. Definitions, identifica- 
tion criteria, and the estimates of the problem were borrowed from 
some of these tests. Among the definitions, junctional literacy ap- 
peared frequently. Identification criteria of illiteracy were said to 
vary locally or were expressed in a combination of age (over 15 or 
16) and below a certain grade level. Among the different state crite- 
ria, one was derived from the Adult Performance Level Study, one 
from projections from the 1980 census (perhaps elps), and the rest 
on the amount of schooling completed by state residents. 

In their policy guide for state governments, Brizius and Fos- 
ter (1987) pointed out that the prevalent practice within state politics 
is to set "arbitrary definitional distinctions and count the 'literate' 
and 'illiterate'." They commented further (pp. 38-39): 

Most officials are uncomfortable with this approach, but 
like other facts of state life, they live with it.... This ap- 
proach is justified by the fact that even arbitrary distinctions 
between "illiterate" and the "literate" generate such large 
numbers of adults who need assistance that current service 
programs only serve a small percentage. Methodological 
purity gives way to practicality. 

Brizius and Foster proposed as a better approach the use of 
combinations of elps, naep scores, and more recent state demo- 
graphics to portray a continuum of literacy skills. They suggested 
that this combination would yield the clearest picture for the gover- 
nors, and would allow them to target population groups for specific 
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literacy assistance. We agree that the best estimates of literacy are 
those that take into account the wide spectrum of literacies and liter- 
acy demands. 

Challenges in Measuring Adult Literacy 

Measurement of adult literacy is undertaken with a variety of 
purposes in mind. The seven large-scale studies were aimed at 
drawing a national estimate of literacy or lack of literacy. Funding 
agencies want to be able to evaluate the progress of learners in their 
programs. Researchers and practitioners want to compare the effec- 
tiveness of various approaches to literacy learning. Instructors and 
learners need dependable ways to measure literacy gains and to gain 
information that will influence the course of instruction. Employers 
want to know whether prospective employees have the literacy skills 
needed for the advertised position. 

Kirsch (1990) categorized the approaches to estimating adult 
literacy into three groups: traditional (standardized achievement 
tests), competency-based (tasks based on nonschool materials and a 
single score), and profiles (a range of real world tasks and multiple 
scores). No study researchers or pollsters have administered tradi- 
tional standardized achievement tests to a nationally representative 
sample of adults. Despite the continued use of standardized achieve- 
ment tests to place adults in programs and to screen reading skills 
for job placement, we do not have a canonical estimate of adult liter- 
acy in the United States. Most of the studies discussed here fall into 
Kirsch's "competency-based" category because they all used non- 
school materials to estimate adults' literacy. 

Sticht (1990, p. 51) called for measurement that includes not 
only what the schools teach but also a prediction of how well adults 
will be able to function in future literacy requirements: 



I believe adult literacy should be measured in such a manner 
that we are able to accurately characterize how well adults 
have achieved in learning what the schools are teaching and 
that we have confidence in predicting how wll the adults 
will be able to negotiate the demands for literacy in future 
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settings. Though these may sound like commonsense goals, 
I do not think they have guided our past efforts as well as 
they might. 

Othe-* have been trying out methodologies borrowed from 
ethnographic research and the teacher as researcher school of 
thought to elaborate new forms of adult literacy assessment (Fargo 
& Collins, 1989; Lytle, 1988; Lytle & Wolfe, 1990; Metz, 1989; 
Stecher & Solarzano, 1988). Fargo and Collins characterized their 
efforts as a "rich learning experience" that gave insights into design- 
ing and carrying out research in general, broadened their under- 
standing of the way students learn about the learning process, 
enriched everyday teaching and interactions with students, and 
helped them to view research by others in a new light. Lytle worked 
with teams of literacy instructors, learners, and researchers to base 
instructional assessment on in-depth interviews conducted by both 
instructors and senior studems. 

An international literacy story helps to put into telling per- 
spective the importance of which measures we use. The World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (imf) use economic indicators 
such as gnp or average income to determine and target lending prac- 
tices; but these figures may not be the best measures of a society's 
development. Means as measures can hide the great disparity be- 
tween rich and poor. Literacy indicators, by contrast, seem lo tell 
far more about the changing conditions of life. 

According to H.S. Bhola (personal communication, Novem- 
ber 1989), unicef found that mothers who have even a little school- 
ing suffer a lower infant death rate than do mothers without any 
education. Women who have been to school also control their birth 
rate better than women who have not been to school. Tanzania is a 
case in point. Although it is among the least developed nations, and 
per capita income remains low, infant mortality rates have dropped 
substantially, as has the birth rate. Controlling for other significant 
factors, the best explanation of the drop in both birth rate and infant 
mortality rate is the relatively high literacy rate in Tanzania. Conse 
quently, unicef has concluded that literacy is the most dependable 
indicator of progress in a society; it has recommended that the 
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World Bank/iMF make literacy a factor in its targeting and lending 
decisions for emerging nations. By contrast, the United States has 
an embarassingly high infant mortality rate compared with other in- 
dustrialized nations -almost twice that of Japan, Sweden, or Switz- 
erland (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989), which suggests the toll 
that illiteracy is taking in the United States in many forms. 

Adult literacy requires a lot of measurement. We want to 
know how we are doing and what information to use in formulating 
better policies, programs, and instructional and individual deci- 
sions. The measurement efforts of the past form a sturdy foundation 
for the work to come, if we keep in mind both their strengths and 
their limitations. 
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The Emergence of Thinking 
about Adult Literacy 



The metaphor of a garden comes naturally to mind when we 
think about the development of thought in the study of adult 
literacy; and in our garden, we find both roots and holes. The liter- 
acy roots are healthy and tenacious in their hold, despite adverse 
conditions, and they support and nourish today's garden of adult lit- 
eracy These roots are the early wcrk of the literacy pioneers who 
shaped our past and present literacy. We acknowledge and use their 
work to form our own actions and define the issues. The holes in our 
garden are the questions that remain unexplored or unconvincingly 
ar swered. 

Pioneer Efforts 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, labor unions, busi- 
nesses, and community organizations directed literacy efforts to- 
ward immigrants, either to educate them or to limit their impact on 
society (Cook, 1977). Blodgett's 1894 review of the illiteracy statis- 
tics in the 1890 census contains a vivid sense of one attitude about 
the immigrants. He categorized them into "two very unlike groups." 

One group brings thrift and industry, and more or less of 
worldly means to add to the resources of the nation; the 
other is ignorant, with more brutal instincts and with scanty 
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possessions, imbued with prejudices corresponding to the 
narrowness of its information, constituting a dangerous ele- 
ment (p. 229). 

Blodgett's concerns were not limited to the immigrants. As he 
compared literacy rates in the North, Midwest, and South, he as- 
serted that the "native-born Anglo-Saxon element" and their institu- 
tions were endangered by "the negro and the immigrant" (p. 232). 
Finally, he closed the door on adult literacy efforts by declaring that 
those between 10 and 2i years old might be taught to read, but those 
above 21 "we cannot reach and must consider as confirmed illiter- 
ates" (p. 235). 

The pioneers in adult literacy devoted their work tc refuting 
the view of Blodgett and others like him. 

Alfred Fitzpatrick 

Meanwhile, Alfred Fitzpatrick, a contemporary of 
Blodgett's, started a lifelong crusade in Canada to "take education to 
the people." Not sharing Blodgett's view about "confirmed illiter- 
ates, he founded the Reading Tent Association, which later became 
Frontier College, in 1899. Fitzpatrick recruited students to go to 
work camps to assist workers with reading, writing, mathematics, 
and citizenship. An early incident transformed the first efforts. 
Angus Grey, a volunteer, was bored waiting all day for his worker- 
students to come to class after their shifts, so he went to work as a 
logger. Grey was the first "laborer-teacher"; he provided a model for 
self-supporting literacy workers who would, through work shared 
with their students, lay the groundwork for rapport, trust, and 
equality, and therefore be effective teachers. Both the workers and 
the laborer-teachers needed to learn to survive, so they developed a 
"learning exchange among equals" (Pierpoint, 1987, p. 279). Their 
teaching and programs were elabora^d for a specific group of learn- 
ers, and hence varied widely. 

By 1919 more than 600 volunteer instructors had been trained 
and served all over Canada. Fitzpatrick (1919) wrote the Handbook 
for New Canadiars, which became the basis for most esl instruc- 
tion. He initiated correspondence degree programs, although mail- 
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order schooling was controversial. Another innovation was to send 
women "outriders" to bring educational opportunities to isolated 
women homesteaders. Following Fitzpatrick's vision, Frontier Col- 
lege concentrated on society's castaways, including isolated people 
throughout Canada. 

Cora Stewart 

In 191 1 Cora Stewart, the superintendent of public schools in 
Rowan County, Kentucky, founded the "moonlight schools," sched- 
uling classes on nights when there was enough moonlight to travel 
to and from class after a day of work. The original moonlight school 
was staffed by teachers who volunteered to meet adult classes sev- 
eral times a week from 7 to 9 p.m. These teachers were also respon- 
sible for recruiting students in their districts. More than 1,200 
students enrolled for the first session, confounding other educators 
who were skeptical of the plan. Stewart's commentary (1917, p. 83) 
gives a sense of her style and leadership: 

They said the idea was preposterous. Some psychologists 
even said that grown people could not learn to read and 
write. I said to them, "In heaven's name, when a fact dis- 
putes a theory, isn't it time to discard the theory?" But they 
went around saying it couldn't be done, and we just went 
along doing it. 

Since no texts were available, Stewart printed reading mate- 
rial in a newspaper written especially for the school. The papers 
contained local news, written in simple sentences with repetitive vo- 
cabulary for the new readers. The curriculum included drills in ba- 
sic language, history, civics, agriculture, and sanitation. The 
moonlight school tablet contained the student's nanK to trace on lay- 
ers of colored blotting paper. The colors promoted interest, and 
grooves for the new writers' pencil to follow in forming the letters of 
their names contributed to students' success. 

Stewart also wrote two Country Life Readers that described 
the problems of rural life; they were written at a level between first 
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and second grade. The books, complete with photographs and illus- 
trations, were divided into lessons that began with a list of new 
words and ended with sentences to copy. One lesson, for instance, 
was on taxes. As "taxation is the cause of much unintelligent com- 
plaint," Stewart reasoned, "some enlightenment on the subject 
seemed worthwhile" (1922, p. 73). The sentences to be copied in- 
cluded the following: 



I pay a tax on my home. 
I pay a tax on my land. 
I pay a tax on my money. 
I pay a tax on many other things. 
Where does all the money go? 
I: goes to keep the schools. 
It goes to keep up the roads. 
It goes to keep down crime. 
It goes to keep down disease. 

Stewart contributed to the war effort through her moonlight 
classes, helping men become literate enough to join the armed 
forces. Special materials were written with the would-be soldiers in 
mind. Her books were distributed to more than 50,000 soldiers dur- 
ing World War I. 

Stewart's moonlight schools prompted the establishment of 
literacy commissions; she headed one of the first of these. Since lit- 
tle money was available, she relied on volunteers, who made a thor- 
ough count of all the illiterates in their counties and then set out to 
eliminate illiteracy. Stewart asserted that illiteracy could be eradi- 
cated in Kentucky in a 6-year crusade. Such a crusade could be 
made successful, she Said, by attaching a stigma to the inability to 
read: 



There is an odium attached to it today that was lacking in 
the years gone by. Illiteracy has been stigmatized where the 
crusade against it has been waged and made to seem a thing 
to flee as from leprosy (1922, p. 155). 
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The moonlight schools became the model for programs in 
other states, and Stewart's legacy continues in volunteer staffed liter- 
acy programs. Some newspapers still publish special sections for 
new adult readers. Cook (1977, p. 13) suggested that Stewart's work 
"might well be classified as the official beginning of literacy educa- 
tion in the United States." 

Stewart's literacy creed (except for her traditional use of gen- 
der-exclusive language) could be a contemporary statement: 

I believe that the public school should be as liberal in its 
policy as is the church. I don't believe that it has any right to 
say to men and women, "If you did not embrace me before a 
certain time in life, I will close my doors to you forever." I 
believe that the hour of a man's opportunity should be the 
hour in which he awakens to his need -whether that be at 
the age of six or a hundred and six (1917. p. 89). 

William S. Gray 

William S. Gray made many contributions to the field of 
reading His interests included standardized oral reading tests, diag- 
nosis and remedial instruction, school surveys, internati )nal educa- 
tion and literacy, adult reading, summaries of investigations and 
practices, and models of reading. The International Reading Associ- 
ation dubbed him "Mr. Reading." In 1985, Gray was profiled in a 
monograph published on the centenary of his birth. Unless other- 
wise noted, the materials that follow came from that source (Steven- 
son, 1985). 

Gray's attention was drawn to adult reading by test results 
suggesting that children were growing up without sufficient reading 
skills. He was a proponent of lifelong learning "that will inspire the 
present and future life of the reade r and provide for the wholesome 
use of leisure time" (Gray, 1925). 

In a 1929 study of adult reading habits and interests based on 
interviews with diverse adult readers, Gray and Monroe (1929) con- 
cluded that millions of native-born Americans were illiterate. Some 
had never learned to read; others had lost their reading skills 
through disuse after they left school. Gray and Monroe thought that 
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much of what was being read was low quality and the;efore unlikely 
to encourage individual growth and social enlightenment. 

By 1930, Gray had written a manual for teachers of illiter- 
ates. Dissatisfied with the census question "Can you read or write or 
both?" and the statistics on illiteracy they produced, Gray worked to 
define literacy this way: 

A person is functionally literate when he has acquired the 
knowledge and skills in reading and writing which enable 
him to engage effectively in all those activities in which lit- 
eracy is normally assumed in his cultural group. 

Gray described the point at which reading becomes a trans- 
forming process: 

[The] crucial point along the route to maturity in reading is 
the time at which reading begins to inspire the reader, to 
give him a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction in the activity, 
and to exert a conscious integrative effect upon him (Gray 
& Rodgers, 1956, p. 237). 

In 1931, Gray directed summer reading sessions in South 
Carolina, and engaged in a companion study to examine the poten- 
tial progress of adults under favorable learning conditions. Gray 
found that both formal and informal training were important and 
that easy-to-read materials were needed. 

In teaching those who are illiterate, major emphasis should 
be given to those types of instruction that will provide a 
broader understanding of practical everyday pioblems, that 
will increase their personal and social efficiency, and that 
will stimulate new interests and aspirations (Gray, 1933, p. 
281). 

Gray's concept of adult reading proceeded from his convic- 
tion that reading contributes both to the development of the individ- 
ual and to the solution of social problems. These views fit the social 
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reconstructionist ideas of the 1930s. In his studies Gray included 
both marginal literates and proficient readers as he sought to im- 
prove professional practice in reading instruction. He drew vital at- 
tention to the need to educate adults as adults, and rot merely to 
recapitulate teaching methods used with children. His definition of 
literacy foreshadowed the context-specific, relativist definitions that 
take into account the needs of individuals within their own settings 
and communities. 

Ambrose Caliver 

Ambrose Caliver, born in 1894 in Virginia, was the first em- 
ployee of the U.S. Office of Education to specialize in the education 
of black Americans. Educated at Knoxville College, the University 
of Wisconsin, Teachers College Columbia, TUskegee Institute, and 
Harvard University, he was an advocate of programs to improve the 
reading of adults. He conducted surveys, compiled bibliographies, 
and issued bulletins. After World War II, he was the director of the 
Project for Literacy Education (Ohles, 1978). Caliver's philosophy 
is clear in the following statement: 

The best means a person has in making sound judgments is 
through the written word. It follows, therefore, tnat in our 
representative form of government, where each individual is 
sovereign, it is imperative that he be literate enough to exer- 
cise his sovereignty with intelligence and discretion (Mobi- 
lizing for Action, 1962, p. 33). 

Frank Laubach 

Frank Laubach launched the worldwide "Each One Teach 
One" approach to literacy. He asserted that to promote literacy is to 
change people's conscience by changing their relationship to their 
environment, and that such an undertaking is on the same plane as 
the recognition and incarnation of fundamental human rights. 

Laubach believed that everyone has a right to read and to have 
access to human culture through the printed word. He also believed 
that literate adults have a responsibility to help others become liter- 
ate, and that both literacy and literacy programs function as agents 
of change in society. 
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An educator, sociologist, minister, Laubach believed that 
control of the printed word woula ower people. As founder of 
Laubach Literacy International, he developed his approach to liter- 
acy because he wanted to teach people to read life skills materials 
and religious books in their own (sometimes previously unwritten) 
languages. He first developed a written language for the Muslim 
Moro tribe in tie Philippines. When his funds were cut, Laubach 
turned to volunteer teachers— thus the "each one teach one" ap- 
proach was born. The magnitude of his effort is reflected in its sheer 
numbers: he directed literacy campaigns in 65 countries, developed 
the literacy charts and primers for 312 languages, and cowrote 
primers in more than 165 languages (many of whicli already had 
written forms, but not these beginning literacy materials). 

Laubach's reading method was based on phonics, using what 
he called u key words" for consonant and vowel sounds. His method 
is now often identified as a bottom-up approach to reading instruc- 
tion because of the early emphasis on decoding and structural analy- 
sis (Meyer & Keefe, 1988). Many national governments have 
adopted the Laubach approach to teaching reading. 

Adaptation of the Laubach principles to English language 
materials began being tested in the 1940s and later evolved into the 
present Laubach Way to Reading series. Laubach Literacy Action 
(lla) was organised in 1969 to bring Laubach's methods to the 
United States and Canada and to meet the needs of volunteer-based 
literacy programs (Kearney, 1988). Laubach's son Robert continued 
the literacy efforts of his father and established New Reader's Press, 
one of the largest publishers of materials for adult learners. In 1989, 
80,000 volunteers and 100,000 learners were using the Laubach 
methods in 750 programs affiliated with lla. 

Welthy Honsinger Fisher 

Welthy Honsinger Fisher believed that literacy made people 
independent and that it was a country's energizer. She tirelessly ad- 
vocated literacy, even when others lost interest. She was an opera 
singer turned social activist who married a missionary and worked 
with him in China until he died. Fisher then traveled to India, visit- 
ing missions and becoming acquainted with the country. She heard 
Laubach speak, and commented in her diary, "He's a real find, a 
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sweetly mystical sermon" (Swenson, 1988, p. 253). Fisher worked 
initially with Laubach's organization in India, but they later parted 
company over the :ims of their literacy work. Fisher was committed 
to secular literacy, whereas Laubach stated, "When the religious 
motive is cut otf, my power with audience ceases and my own en- 
thusiasm dies" (Swensen, p. 336). 

At the age of 73, Fisher founded Literacy House in Lucknow, 
India, at the urging of Mahatma Gandhi. She regarded India's 80 
percent illiteracy rate as its most pressing problem; illiteracy pre- 
vented action against poverty, primitive conditions, and the caste 
system. World Education, an organization devoted to betterment of 
the lives of people around the world, grew out of the need to fund 
Literacy House. Literacy House became the center of research and 
development in literacy; thousands of teachers were trained there. 
Although her literacy work was centered in India, Fisher's theory 
and mission v/ere international. 

Fishers approach to literacy was to work through local peo- 
ple. Her primer was based on teaching reading through whole sen- 
tences that were adult, secular, and socially relevant. Rural libraries 
(books carried on horses or bicycles) were established. Fisher used 
puppet shows to further literacy and social development. An early 
visitor to Literacy House reported the program in action: 

Last night I watched our trainees teaching in two villages. A 
brilliant starlit night, and the whole landscape dotted with 
lanterns and candles around which sat little rings of vil- 
lagers reading loudly. The air was full of their happy chant- 
ing. Animals, always close at hand in India, listened and 
watched (Swenson, 1988, p. 324). 

Fisher received numerous, unusual honors in recognition of 
hei literacy work. She was the first (and the only non-Indian) recipi- 
ent of the Nehru Literacy Award, and was pictured on an Indian 
commemorative stamp in 1980. She was given the Pioneer Award of 
the Adult Education Association of America and the Ramon Mag- 
say say Award (calL ' y some the Asian Nobel Prize). The Dalai 
Lama and Mother Theresa are among its other recipients. 
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Moving on from Mid-Century: America in the 
International World of Literacy 

Like Laubach and Fisher, several later literacy advocates 
worked in a variety of countries and established their theories in so- 
cieties where print is less pervasive than in the highly literate soci- 
eties of North America. Their work, combined with the efforts of 
those working in the United States, has advanced the field of literacy 
over the past several decades. 

Sarah Gudschinsky 

Gudschinsky provided insights with potential value for liter- 
acy work in North America as well as in the so-called developing 
world. As a linguist associated with the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, she expected to find diverse literacy teaching approaches 
around the world in the nid-1950s. To her surprise, she found com- 
mon features among the programs she considered successful: 

• Meaningful material provided from the beginning, written 
in a style of language and in cultural concepts already fa- 
miliar to the reader. 

• Meaningful material connected in a form that fits the dis- 
course patterns of the language. 

• Frequency counts of sentence types, function words, and 
letters to help identify familiar sets of symbols and words 
that allow the use of interesting stories from the beginning 
of literacy instruction. 

• Development of reading independence that requires learn- 
ers to recognize parts of words -syllables and letters. 
(This usually requires drill material.) 

• Introduction of elements in a controlled fashion, so the 
learner is not overwhelmed with too many new things at 
once. 

• Recognition jy teachers and curriculum designers that the 
difficulty of learning an item (such as consonant blends) is 
not inherent in the item or its position, but is related more 
to its point of introduction in the course sequence (Van 
Dyken, 1984). 
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Gudschinsky considered a learner's ability to talk about lan- 
guage a form of language awareness that may not be part of every- 
day experiences, so she included learning to talk about language as 
an element in the preliteracy stage before learners used the primers. 
She respected the learners as "competent in their culture, thought, 
and language* (Van Dyken), and consulted learners on their intuitive 
sense of how the language should be, valuing their opinion above 
linguistic analyses of languages for which she was inventing a writ- 
ing system. 

Gudschinsky is known for the sets of drills she designed to 
teach sound-symbol correspondences by introducing letters in sylla- 
bles rather than in isolation. But she believed that the most impor- 
tant element in teaching literacy was the use of actual reading 
experiences using materials with the natural rhythms and expression 
of the language. She integrated what ha.e come to be labeled top- 
down and bottom-up processing in the curricula she designed (Van 
Dyken, 1984). 

MaryC. Wallace 

In the late 1960s, books on how to teach illiterate adults were 
scarce. Robert E. Allen of the Educational Division of Follett Pub- 
lishing Company characterized the situation this way: 

Prior to 1950 little interest had developed in this area, ex- 
cept for teaching English to the foreign-born, most of whom 
were not illiterate. Research in the subject was practically 
nonexistent and, even more important, practical experi- 
ence- the experience that comes from trial and error in life 
situations- was also nonexistent; or at least such records 
were not readily available. The teaching fraternity, busy 
with school problems, had no time for illiterate adults and, 
like the rest of the community, pretended they did not exist 
(Wetllace, 1965. p. vii). 

After 2 years of traveling around the United States in search 
of programs designed especially for the adult illiterate and the cul- 
turally disadvantaged, Allen discovered Mary C. Wallace, who had 
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started her work among the migrant workers in the fruit orchards of 
Washington. Allen was particularly impressed because Wallace not 
only had learned how to teach the illiterate and the culturally dis- 
advantaged by trial and error, but she also had carried ouv a careful 
testing prog r am. Her students became evangelists for the piogram, 
plunging in with little training, but obviously fired up by Wallace's 
enthusiasm. 

Wallace was respected in the community because of what she 
had done for the disadvantaged. She made sure that her Literacy and 
Related Knowledge (lark) schoolteachers did not fail or permit 
their students to fail. She said they "cannot fail today and succeed 
tomorrow; for if they fail today, they will not be back tomorrow" (p. 
ix). Her students kept coming back. 

Wallace had a directness of approach that included anyone 
who would help. She believed that starting a literacy program was as 
simple as calling friends, giving them some quick training, and get- 
ting on with the class. Her teachers soon wanted further instruction, 
and once they got to know their students, they became promoters of 
the literacy program. "With very little publicity and effort, more 
teachers will be forthcoming. Don't be afraid to make a start. Many 
people are glad to help in any way they can" (p. 46). 

Wallace's teaching of literacy was strongly flavored by her 
commitment to showing her students what ehe wanted them to do 
and be. She taught by example. "Courtesy and tolerance are the 
marks of a good citizen -as the good teacher will try constantly to 
demonstrate" (p. 114). 

Wallace believed that something could be done about the lit- 
eracy problem, and she did it. Hundreds of adults came out of her 
classes reading, holding jobs, and leading fruitful family lives. 

Myles Horton 

Myles Horton was a talented community organizer who be- 
lieved that people who worked together could solve their own prob- 
lems. He attended Columbia University, took courses from many of 
the progressive thinkers of the time -including Reinhold Niebuhr, 
John Dewey, and Eduard Lindeman— and made a trip to Denmark to 
see folk schools in action (community-based sri.ools for the preser- 
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vation of local culture and solution of local problems). When Hor- 
ton decided he was ready to open his own school, he returned to 
Tennessee and set up the Highlander Folk School. 

The first Highlander agenda was to help local workers union- 
ize and demand higher wages and better working conditions. 
Groups of workers would meet at Highlander, search for strategies, 
and put them into action. They dodged bullets, rallied people with 
music composed for specific fights ("We Shall Overcome" was mod- 
ified by Zilphia Horton and Pete Seeger into its present form from a 
song taught to her on a picket line), and confronted the legislated 
racism of the time. Rosa Parks attended a problem solving session 
at Highlander the week before she became the center of national 
attention by refusing to move to the back of the bus in Birmingham. 

In the 1950s, Septima Clark, a black teacher, came to Hor- 
ton's attention when she was censured and then fired by her school 
system for attending racially mixed socials. Horton encouraged her 
to put her educational talents to work in other ways by becoming 
Highlander's director of education. She was drawn to the difficulties 
of rural blacks, so she and Horton analyzed the literacy needs of 
residents of John's Island, off the Georgia coast. They found that 
adult education programs were not effective in reaching the resi- 
dents of rural communities unless they were taught by people of that 
community. Clark and others from Highlander trained local teach- 
( . and supported them in their instruction. It was found that outsid- 
ers, however, destroyed the learning environment when they 
attended the classes. 

These "Citizenship Schools" focused on teaching adults what 
they needed co know as members of the political community -this 
was not a children's curriculum. Would-be voters learned how to 
read state constitutions, election laws, and the United Nations Dec- 
laration on Human Rights. For the most part, classes focused on 
neither workplace skills nor conventional academic skills but on ob- 
taining political power and on mastery of life's daily needs. Costs 
were low since teachers were volunteers, and classes were held in 
community locations. Education professionals were used as advo- 
cates and supporters. Highlander turned over the support of these 
classes to the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (sclc) 
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when Tennessee state officials, in their drive to close Highlander, 
imperiled the program. The Citizenship Schools taught an estimated 
100,000 black people to read and write sc they could register and 
vote, making it one of the major literacy efforts in U.S. history. Cit- 
izenship Schools continued until the 1970s (Adams & Horton, 
1975; Hunter & Harman, 1979). 

Don Brown and Anabel Newman 

In the mid-1960s, Don Brown and Anabel Newman under- 
took a study in Buffalo, New York, to look at experimental factors 
pertinent to adult reading instruction. At the time, Buffalo was a city 
in transition. The downtown area had been largely demolished and 
not yet rebuilt; its population was largely black, and 72,000 of its 
innercity residents were said to be functionally illiterate. The sum- 
mer of 1967 was marred by racial disturbances; the youth of the city 
were in turmoil. 

It was against this backdrop that Brown and Newman 
worked. They wanted to find out where adult basic education (abe) 
students came from, what education they had, the effects of their 
deprivation, the kinds of experiences they had (farm, factory, house- 
work), their interests, and their abilities and academic skills. What 
kinds of things did they need to know? How well had they learned to 
function within their environment? 

Brown and Newman's final report turned up information that 
has kept its significance. The 207 adults they studied who read be- 
low third grade level (all from Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York) 
were: 

• Less likely to show gains in reading achievement if they 
were on welfare. 

• More likely to be stimulated in an educational experience 
if they had been stimulated in a previous school experi- 
ence. 

• More easily taught to read if their parents' occupations in- 
volved some degree cf communication, and if they had 
family members who read to them. 
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• More likely to make gains in reading if they possessed a 
radio or phonograph or if they could use the telephone. 

• More likely to make gains in reading if their book prefer- 
ences related to science, travel, or social or utilitarian top- 
ics. 

• More likely to profit from reading instruction if their time 
sense (i.e., knowledge of days, months, seasons) was de- 
veloped to some extent. Also, map skills such as identify- 
ing railroad markings and finding shortest routes 
correlated with success in reading (Brown & Newman, 
1968). 

Brown and Newman's recommendations concerning adult il- 
'cerates are as valid today as they were in 1968. 

1 . Provide greater stimulation and communication in classes 
to improve the reading learning rate of adult illiterates. In- 
clude relevant discussions in every class period. Involve 
nonverbal students in daily discussions. Provide war- 
ranted praise and recognition. Engage family members in 
support of literacy training. Build ties between libraries 
and adult students. Develop book centers in schools, espe- 
cially in classrooms. 

2. Improve attendance. Encourage adults to improve their 
educational status. Locate adult programs within walking 
distance of students or in areas easily accessible by bus. 
Subsidize attendance, especially for welfare recipients. 
Cover bus fare and break-time refreshment costs for fi- 
nancially marginal families. Make child care available. 
Include more adult-centered materials dealing with home, 
employment, and personal and family needs. Follow up 
on students who drop out of class. Communicate genuine 
interest in the needs of the student and suggest solutions to 
problems that may inhibit attendance. 

3. Check the student's general knowledge. 

4. Provide materials and experiences with utilitarian values. 
Adults want more education to get a job, learn special 
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skills, or be able to read the newspaper or the Bibie. Adult 
learners want experiences that make their time investment 
worthwhile. 

The recommendations for method that grew out of the study 
were as follows: 

1. Construct standardized meas'ires of beginning reading 
ability from adult vocabulary, adult concepts, and with 
adult pictures. For more informal inventories, use test 
materials from what adults are reading. 

2. Teach adults how to follow written and spoken directions. 

3. Use relevant adult materials: how to make home re- 
pairs, figure mortgage interest rates, use credit cards, 
write checks, balance a check book, use a telephone 
book, or read a map. 

4. Pace learning to the needs of adults, including low-level 
materials that will ensure success from the beginning. 
Adults need meaningful repetition. 

5. Include frequent reinforcement and short range goals. 

6. Upgrade teacher competencies. Expose them to a broad 
cross section of materials, including demonstrations and 
practice in how to evaluate materials. Include observation 
and conference time. Ensure competence with various 
media, including computers. 

7. Assign a special teacher to work with small groups of in- 
coming students, orienting them to class work, the educa- 
tional situation, and the building. 

8. Explore variables that may predict reading success. 

9. Develop other instruments to differentiate the learning ca- 
pacities of adult city-core populations. 

H.S. Bhola 

H.S. Bhola grew up in India, took his higher education in the 
United States, and divided his working life between America and 
the Third World. In his personal experience he bridged the world of 
literacy. After working for more than 12 years in India, he joined a 
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unesco team working on a pilot literacy project in Tanzania. 
Through his research at Indiana University and his work as a liter- 
acy consultant, Bhola influenced the development of literacy policy 
at the United Nations Development Program (undp), unesco, the 
United States Agency for International Development (usaid), and 
the German Foundation for International Development. 

An ardent champion of literacy, Bhola asserted, "You can do 
no wrong by doing literacy. Even if it appears to serve narrow pur- 
poses in the short run, literacy ultimately liberates" (personal com- 
munication, October 1989). Bhola (1988, p. 670) classified efforts 
for literacy development into three dominant, continuous categories 
(see Table 1). In his motivational-developmental model, individual 
motivations are emphasized. The planned development model con- 
centrates on institution building for reform in nationwide programs 
aimed at development and quality of life in the society. The struc- 
tural-developmental model focuses on revolutionary change and 
mass participation to promote growth with equity. These three cate- 
gories apply to school systems as well as political systems: "Revolu- 
tionary societies favor universalization of primary education, 
reformist societies talk of manpower training, and gradualists con- 
tinue with elitist systems of education free to the privileged" (1988, 
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p. 670). Bhola favors the campaign approach to literacy, thinking it 
the strategy most commensurate with current needs. He supports 
the role of the state in sustaining literacy work, especially in the 
Third World, where the state may be the only agent of social trans- 
formation. 

Bhola's observations of change over time in countries around 
the world bolstered his staunch advocacy of literacy. In 1989, he 
evaluated the national literacy program in Zimbabwe. Acquainted 
with the country for 20 years, he was struck by the differences in- 
creased literacy was making in society. He noted that the effects of 
literacy appeared in everyday life. When husbands became literate, 
they began to view their wives as important. Once wives became 
literate, they shared in family decisions and became active users of 
the information around them. In economic realms, people became 
vendors, started poultry farms and vegetable gardens, and set up a 
credit society. 

Bhola has found that, in all the languages, the metaphors of 
literacy are freedom and light. Newly literate people say they have 
come out of the shadows and have seen the light. 

Paulo Freire 

Paulo Freire's analysis of literacy has had a po .rful impact 
on the thinking and practice of adult literacy instruction around the 
world. Two interwoven strands of his work -his theoretical analysis 
of literacy education and his critical pedagogy for literacy acquisi- 
tion-are the most telling for adult literacy. 

Freire, a radical social tranformationist, was seeking to 
change society through assailing the political, economic, and legal 
institutions that he saw as oppressive. He proposed revolutionary, 
rather than evolutionary, change. Adult educators, in his view, must 
be instrumental in this revolutionary process and must not delude 
themselves into thinking that adult education is a value-neutral ac- 
tivity. 

Empowerment and emancipation are at the heart of Freire's 
work. According to Freire, education must illuminate the power re- 
lationships in soe'ety and teach the learner how to participate in and 
change those power structures. As Freire developed his theories, he 
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moved from disconnecting politics and education to seeing educa- 
tion as an aspect of politics to affirming that "education is polities' 1 
(Shor & Freire, 1987). 

Freire saw that illiterate, oppressed peoples live in a "culture 
of silence." He talked about "marginal men" but argued that the ex- 
cluded people have not chosen to be marginal; they have been "ex- 
pelled from and kept outside of the social system" (Freire, 1970, p. 
402). Marginal people, he said, are dependent on a dehumanizing 
social structure, and the only way out of it is to transform it— not to 
enter into it. The oppressed understand that they are oppressed but 
do not understand the causes of their oppression. Fostering this un- 
derstanding of the reasons for oppression is the role of critical con- 
sciousness. Reflective dialogue is not enough; it must be coupled 
with action to produce transformations in society. Pdwer to trans- 
form the world comes from being literate; that is the motivation for 
learning to read and write. 

Thus... teaching men to read and write is no longer an in- 
consequential matter of ba, be, bi, bo, bu, or memorizing 
an alienated word, but a difficult apprenticeship of naming 
the world (Freire, p. 402). 

When educators participate as equals with adult learners in 
the "true dialogue" of problem-posing sessions, they facilitate 
greater understanding of the reasons for oppression. In Freire's 
view, this mode of social learning is in contrast to the typical 
approach he calls "banking education," wherein the teacher de- 
posits information in the passive student. 'This teaching cannot 
be done from the top down, but only from the inside out, by the 
illiterate himself with the collaboration of the teacher" (Freire, 
1970, p. 404). 

Freire rejected the idea of using primers in literacy training 
because they are the words of others, not of the learner. "Words 
should be laden with the meaning of the people's existential experi- 
ence, not of the teacher's experience" (Freire, 1983, p. 10). The role 
of the teacher is to enter into dialogue with illiterates about the con- 
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crete situations of their lives and to offer them the instruments with 
which they can teach themselves to read and write. 

After leaving Brazil in 1964, Freire worked in West Africa as 
well as in Nicaragua. He continued to develop his liberatory peda- 
gogy, defending it with an exposition of dialogic pedagogy, which 
must be characterized by structure, discipline, and rigor. Teachers 
and students must transform themselves despite their fears and the 
risks of transformation. He has continued to explore whether "first 
world" students need liberating, how teachers can overcome lan- 
guage differences with the students, and how to begin practicing lib- 
eratory ideas in the classroom (Shor & Freire, 1987). 

Organizational Involvement 

The t/.S. Military 

The Armed Forces have conducted the most consistently 
funded and energetically pursued adult literacy programs in the 
United States. Since j recruits are insufficiently literate to per- 
form their tasks, the military has been forced provide job- 
oriented and functional literacy training. In wartime, the services 
have had to induct and train large numbers of people deemed illiter- 
ate; in peacetime, the process is more selective. Duffy (1985, 
p. 1H) noted: 

Because of the strong technological base of the military sys- 
tems, the use of printed text is not only more pervasive than 
in society as a whole, but text is also a more critical compo- 
nent of daily life. It is the primary means of transmitting 
technical information to millions of personnel distributed 
worldwide. 

Goldberg's (1951) study of literacy training in the Armed 
Forces yielded a remarkable picture: more than 250,000 men 
learned to read in 12- to 16-week training sessions. During World 
War II, Goldberg assisted in the development, coordination, and su- 
pervision of the Army's literacy program, and studied the program's 
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effectiveness. He wanted to identify components of the Army's pro- 
grams that could be applied in civilian education. Goldberg de- 
scribed the Army program as M a necessary and expedient means of 
preparing hundreds of thousands of marginal [slow learning] soldier 
personnel for effective Army service" (p. 267). He concluded that 
the majority of the men taught in the program were "salvaged for 
useful Army service" (p. 272). 

During World War I!, the Army took three distinct ap- 
proaches to induction of illiterates. The first effort followed a 6- 
month period at the beginning of the war, during which the Army 
observed adjustment difficulties by illiterate recruits. Then the 
Army began classifying as "illiterates" men who could not read at 
the fourth grade level, and deferring them from military service 
until they could learn to read. Nevertheless, coordinated efforts 
to increase literacy outside the military before induction were 
unsuccessful. 

When this first effort failed to produce literate recruits, liter- 
acy requirements were first liberalized, then tightened, and finally 
dropped. At first, up to 10 percent of registrants could be illiterate 
(defined as reading below the fourth grade level). Six months later, 
the waiver level was reduced to 5 percent. Five months later, all lit- 
eracy restrictions were removed as long as the recruits met the men- 
tal standards as determined by the Army's intelligence test. 

Goldberg (1951, p. 1) described the Army's efforts as "a 
comprehensive and systematic program of literacy training." The 
tr ; ng consisted of three components: academic (instruction in 
reading, language expression, and arithmetic), military (prebasic 
training), and general (orientation, current events, workplace atti- 
tudes). The standard length of training was 12 weeks, although 
trainees sometimes were retrained for as long as 16 weeks. Trainees 
were transferred as soon as they were judged ready for regular train- 
ing. 

Goldberg noted that comparisons between the Army's pro- 
gram and adult literacy programs in general needed to be carefully 
made because of significant differences between civilian and mili- 
tary circumstances. First, the men were specially selected for (or 
excluded from) the programs, in contrast to the open enrollment of 
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most adult literacy programs. Second, the Army's trainees usually 
were not "remedial" readers, but rather those who had had no pre- 
vious access to education. Man> were from rural areas. 

Goldberg suggested that the Army's effort may have suffered 
from inefficiency because of the demands of the war, and that "civil- 
ian education, unhurried by the pressures of war, will be able to 
benefit from and improve upon the Army's program" (1951, p. 3). 
The opposite seems to have been the case; periods of mobilization 
have proved to be among the best opportunities for literacy cam- 
paigns (Amove & Graff, 1987; Bhola, 1984). The Army's program 
was speedy and its results extensive and impressive. 

Today's literacy programs often suffer from conditions Gold- 
berg noted as having made the civilian preinduction programs diffi- 
cult and ineffective: lack of requirement to attend, difficulty in 
scheduling, and insufficient funding. Some welfare programs com- 
pel attendance at either skills or job training, and some literacy 
classes are held at places of employment at any hour of the day or 
night. However, lack of funds remains a constant in adult literacy 
work. The, Army's program did contain some characteristics that 
could be incorporated into civilian literacy efforts -for example, the 
development of appropriate materials, small teaching groups, and 
diversified methods of instruction. 

Appalachian Adult Education Center 

From 1967 to 1978 the Appalachian Adult Education Center 
(aaec) was the source of a series of studies that informed regional 
adult literacy practice in schools, libraries, and educational televi- 
sion. In the mid-1970s, due to federal funding cuts, the center was 
restricted to serving the state of Kentucky only. Learning Center 
guides are still available, and the center maintains an active pres- 
ence in the area through vista volunteers working with a local tv 
station. In one year (1987-1988), the center reported 8,500 inqui- 
ries, 2,000 enrollments, 1,438 GED-bound students, and 1,169 ged 
attainments 

George Eyster and his colleagues worked with disadvantaged 
adults (people over age 16 who are out of school without a high 
school diploma with a family income below the poverty level), catc- 
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gorizing them into four groups with differing needs. Membership in 
any category may change as circumstances change. 

Group 1: Secure and self-directed, respond to group and in- 
dividual instruction, can be recruited through the 
media 

Group 2: Less economically and personally secure than 
Group 1, eager learners, unable to attend classes 
regularly because of seasonal work schedules 

Group 3: Only sporadically employed, require individual- 
ized recruitment and one-to-one instruction 

Group 4: Most in need but least accessible, the stationary 
poor, require individualized recruitment and one- 
to-one instruction (Hunter & Harman, 1979, p. 
55). 

Eyster has subsequently expanded these four categories considera- 
bly 

In the early 1970s the aaec examined the role of libraries in 
adult education. Their position was that institutions must understand 
and accept their service role before they can serve effectively. They 
characterized libraries and public schools alike as resisting changes 
that would allow them to better serve disadvantaged adults. They 
provided models for service as well as lists of materials for people 
with reading difficulty. In their analysis of educational television, 
the aaec recommended that the broadcasts be linked to a network of 
counselors and teachers who could help and encourage individual 
learners. 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Great Britain and the United States have many characteristics 
in common: language, diverse populations of natives with their own 
dialects, newly immigrant groups needing instruction in the national 
tongue, and a need for increased literacy among all citizens. 
Hargreaves (1980) wrote about the bbc's contributions to the Adult 
Literacy Campaign in Biitain, during which an estimated 125,000 
adult nonreaders received some remedial instruction for the first 
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time since leaving school. The Adult Literacy Campaign exempli- 
fied what collaborative efforts can accomplish. 

The bbc's involvement in adult literacy began in the early 
1970s with concerns that several million people in Great Britain 
were insufficiently literate to meet the demands of daily life. It was 
thought that radio and television might effectively reach people with 
literacy problems. The bbc developed three television shows, On the 
Move, Your Move, and Next Move. The programs aired during prime 
time and featured well-known personalities who attracted an audi- 
ence regardless of their literacy status. On the Move contained key 
environmental or "survival" words and testimony from former non- 
readers. Your Move contained more direct instruction, and Next 
Move featured famous people giving 5-minute readings coordinated 
with widely distributed texts so that learners could read along. 

The focus of the campaign soon broadened to include "multi- 
ple and overlapping educational needs," such as numeracy, and two 
new programs were added: Make It Count and // Figures. The tele- 
vision and radio broadcasts were only one portion of a plan that re- 
lied on bringing learners into contact with people who could help 
and encouraging them to stay with learning despite their personal 
and individual difficulties. 

Case Studies: Close Encounters with New Readers 

CJ: Motivation at Work 

Seldom in adult literacy work do we have the luxury of work- 
ing with 1 highly motivated student under the nearly ideal condi- 
tions with which Newman and her colleagues worked with CJ for 3 1 
months. A felicitous set of circumstances had brought CJ's brother 
to the Reading Practicum Center at Indiana University, seeking help 
for CJ at the same tin* Newman was working on the Literacy In- 
structor Training film* and manual. They struck a bargain. CJ 
would participate in the production of the films and tapes; Newman 
and her staff would teach CJ to read. 

The history of CJ's progress serves as a model for many of the 
points illustrated in Adult Basic Education Reading (Newman, 
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1980). It is important to document CJ's uniqueness, a quality shared 
by all adult literacy learners. CJ entered the Armed Forces as an 
avenue to education, but he was discharged after 6 months because 
of his reading and writing problems. He was reading and writing at 
about a first grade level when he began his literacy training. His 
previous educational experience had ground to a halt when he was 
placed in special education classes in fourth grade: "The teachers 
didn't know what to do with me, so they put me in special ed, and 
from then until high school graduation, I didn't learn anything." 

After two years of literacy education, CJ was reading at a sev- 
enth grade level. Throughout the experience with CJ, which by any 
standards was a rich one, his teachers kept his needs and interests 
uppermost. In addition to Newman's tutelage, graduate student in- 
structors worked with CJ, so he received at least 3 hours of instruc- 
tion per week. When he insisted on enrolling for college classes, he 
was persuaded to start with swimming and bowling. He later *ook a 
class in first aid, then in beginning writing. The most successful 
class in helping CJ to identify his strengths was a film class in which 
the instructor observed that CJ had one of the most perceptive visual 
senses in the class, in spite of his vision impairment and thick cor- 
rective lenses. 

CJ's instruction included language experience stories, indi- 
vidualized reading, c ily writing, and pursuing goals of his choos- 
ing- getting a driver's license, locating want ads for used cars and 
jobs, and reading about people who had made something of them- 
selves. Instruction also was based on such interests as CJ's guppy 
collection, the Navy manual (early in the instruction he was still 
looking to the Navy as a career), and his desire for employment. 
Instruction in skills was given as needed; however, as CJ seemed 
"hopelessly lost in spelling" (Newman, 1980, p. 153), work on 
spelling was postponed. 

CJ's experience may help to explain why progress is so slow 
in adult basic education. CJ benefited from careful, highly individu- 
alized attention for at least 3 hours a week (attention that is not real- 
istic under usual conditions in abe instruction). Without this 
attention, Newman concluded that CJ might have needed months to 
make the kind of progress he made in weeks (p. 156). 
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SIX HANDWRITTEN STORIES BY C. J. 



4/19/76 



4/20/76 



5/14/76 



' ZcAz^st ^t^^ Sofa 

7/76 
7/76 

First lines of stories written by C.J. during the initial months of his tutoring. Note 
the progression in handwriting, spelling, and most especially content, over four 
months of instruction. 
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Although CJ was not provided with a formal phonics pro- 
gram, he gradually began to use sounds to help figure out new 
words, receiving on-the-spot reinforcement from the abe teacher. 
Three months after he had started the program, his tutor noted: 

He read some more in Lou Gehrig. He read much more flu- 
ently and is behaving differently where word attack skills 
are concerned. He appears to be thinking more in terms of 
phonemes when he attacks words now and is trying to link 
his knowledge of sounds in his oral language to what he now 
sees in print (p. 156). 

One year later, CJ's writing instructor reported that he was 
doing "a lot better than last year." Over the months, in his desire to 
establish independence, CJ had added more outside jobs to his 
schedule. Soon he was talking about a life of his own, independent 
of his brother. One year after instruction had begun, CJ wrote a pa- 
per on Jimmy Hoffa, which he researched independently at the Indi- 
ana University library. Overwhelmed by the enormity of the task, he 
came to the office in despair. "I'll never be able to finish this," he 
said. But Newman offered to type it for him, and the result was a 
documented tribute to his growth and to the strength of his instruc- 
tion. 

The contrast between the pitiful young man who started and 
the assured, sometimes brash fellow during the second year was 
striking. "Occasionally CJ will call me on the telephone," Newman 
wrote. "He always calls me by my first name, and his voice is so 
assured that I sometimes don't recognize him" (p. 164). This assur- 
ance was intimately bound to CJ's new confidence as a literate per- 
son. 

CJ also was reading more outside of class 2 years after in- 
struction began. About People magazine he wrote: 

There was an article about John Travolta and 'Livia Newton 
John. They were in Grease. That was a good picture. I 
browse. If I like the picture on the cover, I read it. I read one 
article about Israel and Egypt. If it's of interest, I read it (p. 
167). 
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When interviewed on national television and asked what he 
was reading, CJ said he kept a book about stocks in his locker and 
read it whenever he could. "That's the only way I'll ever get ahead." 
His experience proved that remarkable progress can take place in a 
relatively short time if the ingredients are right. In CJ's case, these 
ingredients included sensitivity to the learner's interests and objec- 
tives, attention to both strengths and weaknesses, and instruction 
based on use of the learner's language in reading and writing, with- 
out waiting for spelling to be mastered. 

In her longitudinal study conducted from 1964 to 1985, New- 
man began in 1964-1966 by studying the lives of 406 children in the 
lower third of their first and second grade classes, in what was ini- 
tially one of 27 "First Grade Studies" (Bond & Dykstra, 1967). 
From 1974 to 1976, Newman interviewed 20 of the children and 
their parents again, this time when the children were juniors and 
seniors in high school. The results of this stage of Newman's study, 
which were published in Twenty Lives (1978), initiated the examina- 
tion of five variables to be further investigated in subsequent stud- 
ies: models, motivation, interest, perseverance, and positive 
pressure. 

Expanding the research questions to include the impact of lit- 
eracy on occupations and schooling, Newman published new results 
in Twenty Lives Revisited (1980). Broadening her questions still fur- 
ther, she examined the five variables identified earlier as they re- 
lated to the schooling and educational growth of young adults in her 
final report, Twenty Lives Nineteen Years Later (1985). The last set 
of interviews yielded information far from what might have been 
predicted, given the less-than-auspicious beginnings of the partici- 
pants. One participant was in law practice, another was being 
groomed to take over the family company, and a third was working 
as a legal secretary. These interviews suggested that less tangible 
variables, most especially motivation, interest, models, persever- 
ance, and positive pressure, had exerted strong influence on these 
learners. 

By contrast, another student (one of the higher scorers of the 
low group in first grade) graduated from high school with difficulty, 
was plagued with continuing illness, was psychologically at odds 
with his family, remained unemployed, and sp^nc 10 hours a day 
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watching television, Afte; interviewing his mother, Newman sum- 
marized some of the problems MK faced after high school: 

He doesn't r eally like to read.... He can't find a job.,.. He 
has a shon aicention span.... [He] has been under pressure 
all his life. He has always felt h could not measure up to 
the accomplishments of his older brother or meet the expec- 
tations of others. Mrs. K tried to get him into a special edu- 
cation class when he was younger but was told his iq was 
too high. 

These two cases, MK and CJ, present a sharp contrast. Al- 
though they came from similar socioeconomic backgrounds, their 
lives took different paths. CJ attended special education classes 
without attaining much literacy; MK graduated from high school in 
regular classes. Nonetheless, it was CJ who progressed rapidly 
from his initial first grade reading level. CJ sought instruction; MK 
avoided it, CJ recognized the difference education could make in his 
life; MK appeared not to care. Adult literacy instruction for these 
two young men would have to be entirely different. We juxtapose 
these two cases to suggest that unless an illiterate person desires to 
learn, we cannot teach. America's underclass in need of further lit- 
eracy is made up of people like CJ and MK. Efficiently meeting 
needs as diverse as these is a major challenge to the literacy worker. 

Laura: Learning to Fall 

Forester (1988) wrote about her close look at Laura, a part- 
time college student who could recognize only about 50 sight-words 
(words she knew without having to decode). Worse than most col- 
lege students, Laura could print or write in cursive but had no spell- 
ing or composing skills. Her individual tutor used a finger as a place 
guide while reading text to Laura. Laura copied portions of the text 
to try to learn the words, and answered comprehension questions, 
but made little headway. 

Then the instructor changed approaches. She asked Laura to 
begin independent writing with invented spelling. Lauras writing 
evolved from a few words to pages of letters and descriptions. The 
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conventionality of her spelling increased as her letter-sound corre- 
spondence (closeness to conventional uses of letters to represent 
sounds and morphemes) and her reading improved with the ex- 
tended practice of spelling. Laura had believed that she must spell 
accurately at once. Realizing that independent writing for Laura 
would require invented spelling in the beginning, the instructor 
helped Laura work through her either/or insistence on correctness 
or nothing. 

Forester contended that the discovery of an enabling meta- 
phor was a key to Laura's progress. As a skating instructor, Laura 
acknowledged that beginning skaters must fall down as they prac- 
tice, that this was necessary to their development as skaters. The 
instructor suggested that Laura would similarly be "falling" as she 
practiced writing, but that it was necessary. This metaphor helped 
Laura overcome her insistence on instant correctness in spelling, al- 
lowing her to take risks as she wrote. Many adult learners have all- 
or-nothing expectations of themselves. Forester proposed that 
finding parallel metaphors in the experiences of any learners might 
help them accept the risk-taking required in learning to read and 
write. 

Forester (1988) maintained that "learners of all ages have 
their ways of unfolding their literacy learning." She proposed a liter- 
acy continuum of stages for oral language development, spelling 
and printing, writing and composing, and reading. She asserted that 
both children and adults move through these stages. Forester theo- 
rized that learners who can use their own knowledge of language 
and their own learning strategies "show themselves to have re- 
sources that far exceed expectations" (p. 604). She believed that 
adult learners must move forward to "personal involvement and ac- 
tive thinking-trying" (p. 605), and that they must use more cognitive 
processes than just memory and motor skills. They must have a 
sense of taking charge, decreased dependence on the teacher, and a 
focus on meaning. Forester made the following recommendations 
on the basis of her experiences with Laura and other adult learners. 

• Help students realize how familiar with print they already 
are. 
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• Use discussion to link sight-words with student interests. 

• Encourage students to work with partners or in small 
groups based on shared interests, not on ability level. 

• Model fluent reading fcr students when it seems appropri- 
ate. 

• In one-to-one sessions, encourage students to read along 
with you as you read aloud (if they are unable to read with 
fluency). 

• Use books on tape from the library and produce personal- 
ized tapes for students. 

• Use cloze materials (passages with words replaced by 
blanks so readers can predict what would make sense with 
the rest of the passage) to reinforce the use of syntactic, 
semantic, and experiential aids in making meaning. 

• Motivate students by discussing their reasons for wanting 
to learn to read. 

• Invite students to bring their own reading material, and do 
not reject anything on the grounds that it is too hard or too 

easy. 

• Trust students to find their own level. Encourage them to 
use everything available to help them read. 

• Make learning "safe." 

• Place learners in charge of their own learning. 

Forester's last two suggestions are more easily recommended 
than accomplished, but consideration of these factors can make an 
important difference in the willingness of adults to take chances and 
to learn. Providing emotional safety is an especially difficult task 
because adults who have experienced repeated failures as learners 
often are ready to flee at the first sign that they are in danger of 
failing again. When students can "own" their learning, direct it, and 
assess it, they are more likely to feel safe and to be willing to remain 
in the learning situation. 
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What We Have Learned from Pioneer Literacy Workers 

The harvest of adult literacy we are now reaping was planted 
by some charismatic leaders with strong visions of the meaning and 
importance of literacy. Gray talked of the inspiration and transcen- 
dence possible in literacy. Laubach believed that people were trans- 
formed by becoming literate. Stewart and others held that power 
within society resides in literacy -that literacy is necessary for dem- 
ocratic citizenship and for action on behalf of one's own needs. 

These early literacy workers treated adults as adults. They 
saw their potential and their need to be lifelong learners. Stewart 
and Goldberg chronicled rapid acquisition of literacy, while others 
registered their sense of the barriers to literacy. The pioneer instruc- 
tors included both professionals and volunteers. Others stressed the 
importance of peers as teachers, affirming that peers know how to 
approach learning for members of their own communities. Gray 
campaigned for professionalism in literacy instruction. 

All emphasized the importance of continuous learning by in- 
structors as well as by students. In most of these cases, literacy 
learning has been embedded in the larger context of multiple litera- 
cies and multiple reasons for reading or not reading. Many, includ- 
ing Laubach, have held that there must be a focus on local needs and 
that those needs may extend beyond the bounds of a narrow defini- 
tion of literacy curriculum, as Fitzgerald documented. Instruction 
often has been most effective for small groups and can be either for- 
mal, as Goldberg demonstrated, or informal in the style of Wallace. 
If a common theme runs through the experiences of the pioneers, it 
is that the literacy learner is a whole person for whom success will 
most likely come in terms of what is meaningful and what works 
best in the specifics of that one human life. 

The first gardeners who sowed the seeds of adult literacy dug 
deep and planted strong roots that will grow tall trees when properly 
tended. Their thoughtful approach to literacy instruction challenges 
us to keep in mind the needs of the individual learner in th* larger 
context of society and to enact with energy our shared vision. They 
remind us that we need to keep on planting the garden and tending 
the trees. People of vision can share this picture of a literate society, 
and brave leaders can allocate resources. Then each individual 
learner can be given due attention. 
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Adult Literacy Research: 
Surveying a New Field 



Adult literacy is a relatively new field of academic study, a field 
that is changing rapidly. Researchers in a number of cognate 
disciplines are making substantial contributions to the literature on 
adult literacy. We do not claim to have read all the relevant work. At 
this stage of development, we must content ourselves with a discus- 
sion of the challenges inherent in research on adult literacy and an 
overview of the field, including a closer look at social consider- 
ations, as well as intergenerational and workplace literacy. 

Vexations of Research in Adult Literacy 

Decision making depends on the quality of our knowledge, as 
well as on the political climate and special circumstances surround- 
ing the decision. Decision making takes place at the personal level 
of the instructor and learner, at the larger level of the program, and 
the still larger level of the state and national arenas. Ever present in 
these discussions is the knowledge that we succeed with some stu- 
dents but not with others. Because we want to know why, we look 
for scientific data to help us make the right decisions. But our de- 
mand for answers is often frustrated; we can find many handbooks, 
materials, and descriptions of single programs, but little research 
data (Darkenwald, 1986; Fingeret, 1984). 

Debates and deficiencies notwithstanding, research in adult 
literacy is needed to find out what works, to guide funding deci- 
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sions, and to lead in the eradication of illiteracy. The challenges of 
the field, however, make research in adult literacy more difficult 
than equivalent educational research with younger learners. 

Intermittent Funding 

Research in adult literacy receives inadequate and intermit- 
tent funding. Literacy has become a fashionable topic, generating 
more attention but not much more money. Much of the research 
work was done with "soft money" from the Right-to-Read Decade, 
and from Adult Education Act 309-310 grants, which supported 
only short term projects rather than sustained programs. Section 
310 provides for the "use of funds for special experimental demon- 
stration projects and teacher training" and stipulates that rut less 
than 10 percent of the funds allotted to a state be used for innovative 
adult literacy projects or programs of national significance. 

Research in adult literacy often is characterized by interrup- 
tions between projects and between research opportunities, a result 
of the irregular flow of funding. Once disbanded, staff and working 
teams often are impossible to reassemble when the next injection of 
money comes. Meanwhile, precious time is consumed searching for 
the next funding "fix.* 

Difficult Researc Conditions 

One problem for the adult literacy researcher is meeting adult 
learners in their own communities during hours when they are not 
workii.g. Many among the populations served by the adult liten*-y 
movement live transient lives. In this situation, 6 months of study 
"an be labeled "longitudinal.* Only in prisons and the military can 
comrol be exercised over the duration of, and attendance at, literacy 
programs. Literacy instructors can be similarly transient, hired for a 
few months here and a year or two there, often with no sense of 
continuity or security. 

Learners willing to attend literacy programs may be substan- 
tially different from those never seen in such programs. For this rea- 
son Fingeret (1987) contends that generalization from students to 
the larger group of illiterate adults is without justification, and that 
using s f udents in research conceals the fact that "we know very lit- 
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tie, actually, about illiterate adults in the United States-only the 
small minority of whom are literacy students (p. 1). 

Facing these conditions, many literacy workers and research- 
ers suffer from a sense of frustration, which is further compounded 
by the scarcity of research centers for adult literacy. There are only 
four such centers in the United States: the Center for the Study of 
Adult Literacy at the University of Pennsylvania, the Institute for 
the Study of Adult Literacy at Pennsylvania State University, the 
Center for the Study of Adult L'eracy at Georgia State University, 
and the North Carolina Center . r Literacy Development at North 
Carolina State University. These centers enjoy the use of important 
tools of substantial research: the help of graduate students, extensive 
libraries, computers, and database facilities. Nevertheless, because 
few students specialize in adult literacy, university resources are sel- 
dom allocated to literacy work. Few scholars have been attracted to 
the field because of its low prestige. The field is full of confounding 
variables and complexities that keep studies from being easily con- 
tained and that make solid research difficult, even when people are 
interested. Fortunately, this situation is about to change somewhat 
with the proposed Center on Adult Literacy funded under the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (oeri) of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, as well as through prospective adult literacy 
ftinding under legislation currently being considered in Congress. 

According to Sticht and McDonald (1989) student research- 
ers are not equipped to carry out long term action research -the 
kind of study that is carried ou* *n real world settings and that drav , 
its power from practice as weii as from research. They described 
cognitive action research, findings of which could be applied and 
tested even while they were being generated: 

With multidisciplinary scientists and practitioners working 
on significant educational problems, located in geographi- 
cal areas where the problems exist, and over long periods of 
time, scientifically valid knowledge could b* developed 
about the linguistically and culturally diversh .J popula- 
tions that make up the U.S. citizenry. Research findings 
would not lie dormant on library bookshelves before being 
applied (p. 15). 
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Research is further hampered by the relative inability of 
teachers in adult, literacy to take advantage of developments in re- 
search conducted by teachers. Interest has been growing in elemen- 
tary and secondary education with the notion that teachers should 
view themselves as inquirers (see Fargo & Collins, 1989; Watson, 
Harste, & Burke, 1989). However, most adult literacy instructors 
teach part time and feel th^y do not have the time to engage in in- 
quiry; nor are they part of social o* academic structures that foster 
inquiry. 

Many practitioners who work part time do not identify them- 
selves with the profession sufficiently to join professional organiza- 
tions and to participate in discussions within them (Fingeret, 1985). 
This is not for the lack of organizations to join. A number of profes- 
sional organizations exist in which the interests of literacy research- 
ers are addressed. The International Reading Association, the 
American Association of Adult and Continuing Educators, and the 
National Council of Teachers of English, are but three of them. 

Another difficulty is that researchers naturally have different 
questions and agendas foi their work. The research "consumer" 
needs to understand these agendas in order to evaluate the products 
of the research. Some descriptive studies examine who the adult 
learners are and why they appear in literacy programs. Other so- 
called studies are merely justifications for continued funding of 
present programs (Diekhoff, 1988). Then there is always the rt 
searcher whose aim is to prove that 'x favorite theory or approach 
works. 

New Questions 

Fingeret (1987) points out that despite the proven potential of 
ethnographic studies, they continue to be "viewed warily and pub- 
lished infrequently" (p. 9). She states that the domination of tradi- 
tio .al research, to the exclusion of ethnographic studies, has 
impoverished the field of ad 1 iteracy research: 

We continue to operate literacy programs on tlr basis of un- 
tested assumptions and xhc "tradition" of experience that has 
proven to be of limits suclc&;> over the past 20-odd years. 
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We are beginning to recognize that there are some very ba- 
sic questions >et to be answered, such as "How do nonliter- 
ate adults approach the process of learning to read and 
write?" "What are the functions of literacy in the lives of 
nonliterate adults living in the U.S.?" and "What is the rela- 
tionship between cultural background and classroom learn- 
ing?" Our traditional quantitative approaches to research are 
not appropriate for responding to these questions. Due to 
the constraints of the quantitative paradigm, it has not been 
possible to view adult literacy students more broadly as 
adults or to investigate issues such as the relationship be- 
tween program factors, cultural background factors, and 
learning (p. 1). 

In advocating the use of ethnographic research in adult liter- 
acy, Fingeret states that the "fundamental strength of ethnography is 
to provide insight into the perspective of the informants" (p. 3). She 
suggests that an ethnographic perspective helps researchers under- 
stand how informants understand their lives, literacy, and literacy 
programs. Relationships between the student's culture and class- 
room behavior can allow or prohibit learning. Characteristics of the 
classroom culture often are habitual and unexamined -they may 
seem natural to the instructor, but may in fact be profoundly limiting 
or even offensive for would-be learners. Ethnography also can illu- 
minate issues of social class, gender, race, and stage of life in rela- 
tion to reading skill attainment or disability. Community values 
about reading program participation contain potential insights. Ba- 
sic skills instruction within industry has its own cultural load, and 
we need to know how it helps or hinders learning. Finally, the dy- 
namics of change are profound as someone becomes a functional 
reader. We need to know the supporting or limiting factors in new 
readers' social networks. 

Fingeret concedes that ethnographic inquiry can be "threaten- 
ing to researchers and professionals who have been taught that they 
are experts." Researchers need to see themselves as learners under 
instruction from their respondents. 

Michael Kamil (personal communication, March 1989) de- 
scribes a cycle of research that begins with an ethnographic exami- 
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nation of the context as a whole, case studies to focus carefully on a 
few individuals, empirical testing of new approaches, and a return 
to ethnography to see how the new procedures work in an entire 
context, Sticht has called for action research melding the insights of 
daily practice and the larger contexts of theory building and testing. 
Rose (1988), who worked closely with people whose literacy in 
writing is perceived as substandard, reviewed research in percep- 
tion, neurophysiology, psychology, and linguistics that is sometimes 
used to explain students' apparent inability to meet the academic 
standards of writing. Although Rose's immediate focus is college 
writers, his observations are applicable to the range of questions 
across adult literacy. 

Human cognition-even at its most stymied, bungled mo- 
ments-is rich and varied. It is against this assumption that 
we should test our theories and research methods and class- 
room assessments. Do our practices work against classifica- 
tion that encourages single, monolithic explanations of 
cognitive activity? Do they honor the complexity of inter- 
pretive efforts even when those efforts fell short of some 
desired goal?... Do they urge reflection on the cultural bi- 
ases that mignt be shaping them? We must be vigilant that 
the systems of intellect we devtlop or adapt do not ground 
our students' difficulties in sweeping, essentially one-di- 
mercional perceptual, neurophysiology, psychological, 
or linguistic processes, systems (hat drive broad cognitive 
wedges between those who do wHl in our schools and those 
who do not (p. 297). 

Overviews of U.S. Adult Literacy Programs 

Jack Mezirow, Gordon Darkenwald. and Ai m Knox 

Mezirow, Darkenwald, and Knee r eported on an ethno- 
graphic study undertaken through the Ce:<\ a* icr Adult Education at 
Columbia Teach' s College. They studied programs in six cuies ;*cu 
employed a nat ual survey to describe programs, classroom ;.itei- 
action, and the viewpoints of the people in the prograns. Their 
book, Last Gamble on Education (1975), is a vivid look at the 
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classes of the 1970s. They found lonely students, severely limited 
approaches to teaching and learning, and administrative emphasis 
on attendance rather than on the quality of offerings. 

The researchers characterized abe programs as a "loner's 
game" with isolated students who might be acquainted with several 
teachers but with none of their fellow students. They found that 
classes were made up of people with widely differing levels of liter- 
acy; a single class might include learners of basic education, sec- 
ondary education, and English as a second language (esl). Wiiereas 
evening students tended to be employed and more serious, day stu- 
dents were younger, unemployed, and casual about their classes. 
Students could be categorized as learners, attenders, or occasional 
attenders, with varying seriousness implied in these labels. Two 
thirds of urban abe students were young to middle-aged women; 
many had had at least nine years of schooling without becoming suf- 
ficiently literate, and 15 to 25 percent were on welfare. The effort to 
take classes to learners resulted in classes being held in the "often 
lirty, noisy, uncomfortable, and cramped" facilities of community 
organizations. Nonetheless, these locations were regarded as pref- 
erable to school buildings. 

Attendance-taking exerted a tyranny over class life; attend- 
ance was recorded meticulously, and teachers alternated between 
begging students to attend class and threatening them, abe instruc- 
tion reminded the researchers of their own school experiences: there 
was a pervasive w present-recite/test-correct w approach. 

The mode of instruction in many abe classrooms is that of 
the elementary school of the 1920s before all those "pro- 
gressive" educators began their tinkering. Drill, recitation, 
group chalkboard work, doing assignments in class, using 
workbooks, and routinization are familiar hallmarks (p. 
18). 

Student behivior and class atmosphere were informal, 
friendly, and pleasant. The content of instruction focused largely on 
achievement test results and preparations for taking the General Ed- 
ucational Development Test (ged;. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
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predominated over the rare instances of instruction in "coping 
skills." esl classes had broader contents -to fulfill an Americaniza- 
tion role and to break the dull routine of drill and practice. Teachers 
practiced an "ideology of minimum failure" by constantly redefining 
tasks and working to prevent students from confronting difficulty 
and leaving the class. 

Mezirow, Darkenwald, and Knox advocated taking into ac- 
count learners' goals and the time required to achieve them. They 
suggested the use of temporary "feeder classes" established in hous- 
ing projects near students who usually did not attend classes. Once 
trust was established, people could be moved to permanent classes 
in central locations. They also identified other pressing needs, in- 
cluding counseling for students, as well as curric tfum and staff de- 
velopment. 

Carman Hunter and David Harman 

At UNESCO's 1972 International Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion in Tokyo, delegates were impressed by the descriptions of suc- 
cessful new approaches to adult learning reported by a Thai official. 
Subsequently, delegates at the conference urged World Education 
(an umbrella organization working with governments and secular 
organizations, known for its many years of pioneering work in non- 
formal education and functional literacy in developing countries) to 
apply its international experience to the literacy problems of adult 
learners in the United States. 

Funded by the federal government, World Education 
mounted a series of experiments in eight states and found that the 
"self-defined concerns, needs, and objectives of the participants 
were similar to those they had encountered in the developing coun- 
tries" (Hunter & Harman, 1979, p. xi). But there were two excep- 
tions: 1) American adult literacy enroll* °s were largely self-selected 
and, therefore, not representative of the "functionally illiterate" in 
the country; and 2) adult illiteracy was difficult to address and as- 
sess because schooling was compulsory and available and because 
the magnitude of the problem was largely unappreciated. 

In 1976, when the Ford Foundation asked World Education 
to undertake another study of adult illiteracy in the United States, 
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Hunter and Harman became the principal investigators. They inter- 
viewed educational agency personnel, examined documents from 
various government departments, read the literature, and talked to 
experts. They stated: "Our work on this study has been something 
like an archaeological expedition- successful digs, each uncovering 
new layers of materials and insights" (p. 3). The result was the com- 
prehensive Adult Illiteracy in the United States (1979). 

Hunter and Harman categorized into four groups attitudes on 
adult illiteracy. First, some regarded adult illiteracy as a failure of 
the schools and recommended school reform. Others believed that 
adult and special education must be improved for those with literacy 
difficulties. Still others advocated changes in the entire educational 
system to foster lifelong learning for all people. The fourth view- 
and the one taken by Hunter and Harman- was that each of the three 
previous views was too limited to "address the root causes of adult 
illiteracy" and that "only a radical rethinking of the purposes and 
patterns of education as a function of the larger social system can 
achieve long range changes" (p. 8). 

They also categorized literacy programs into three types: the 
volunteer organizations and abe programs that focused on "conven- 
tional skills," competency-based programs that emphasized the 
"skills and competencies needed by the learner for life -either per- 
sonal or job-related," and broadcast media. The programs of the abe 
and volunteer organizations made basic education generally availa- 
ble, but served only an estimated 2 to 4 percent of the target popula- 
tion. 

Hunter and Harman believed that the literacy efforts involv- 
ing broadcast media used the media for one of three purposes: as a 
motivator, as a tool for discussion and assessment of the learning 
needs of adults, or as a means of presenting subject matter such as 
ged preparation. They concluded that funding was better for pro- 
ducing broadcast programs than for using them effectively with 
learners, that the target audience did not watch public television, 
that a lack of coordination existed between public broadcasting and 
adult education, and that there was a gap between "the delivery ca- 
pability of the media and community /regional planning for utiliza- 
tion" (p. 97). 
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The programs they labeled as competency based had been in- 
fluenced by the American Performance Level Study and subsequent 
conferences. They included in this group such diverse organizations 
as the Armed Forces, labor unions, cultural and ethnic organiza- 
tions, and museums and galleries. A strength of competency-based 
programs was that they had the potential to overcome tension be- 
tween institutional and individual goals. The unstructured programs 
served as models to inform alternative approaches to learning. The 
advantages included the involvement of community agencies, re- 
sources, peop! and institutions outside the strictly educational 
world; a focus on individual assessment of interest and need, and on 
appreciation of participants' backgrounds; pressure (from students 
and the situation itself) to invent broader methods, materials, ap- 
proaches, and linkages than already existed; and an emphasis on 
outcome criteria that allowed learners to start wherever they were 
and move at their own pace toward meaningful objectives. 

Hunter and Harman arrived at the following conclusions 
about the literacy systems they had investigated: (1) the most impov- 
erished and least educated adults seldom participate in traditional 
adult education programs, (2) the cost of adult education services is 
higher for the less advantaged, and (3) the greater needs of the dis- 
advantaged are ignored in many current assumptions about educa- 
tional services. Hunter and Harman called for a major shift in 
national educational policy and for the "establishment of new, plu- 
ralistic, community-based initiatives whose specific objective will 
be to serve the most disadvantaged hard-core poor" (p. 105). 

Hunter and Harman's study is one of the most quoted studies 
of adult literacy in the United States, and their inclusive analysis of 
the contexts of literacy issues has had a pervasive influence. In the 
preface to the 1985 paperback edition, the authors reaffirm their be- 
lief that community-based programs have the potential to clarify re- 
search agendas, to link with larger political movements, and, if 
supported by national policy and funding, to enable "democratic ed- 
ucational renewal." 

Janet McGrail 

McGraiFs (1984) survey, part of the National Adult Literacy 
Project, brought together the available statistics on the insufficiently 
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literate and on literacy programs. McGrail drew data from a variety 
of sources, including the Census Bureau, the Adult Performance 
Level Study, and two studies by Harris (1970, 1971). She focused 
on groups that evidenced high rates of illiteracy: the elderly, the 
poor, and the unemployed. She reported on literacy programs pro- 
vided by abe funds, and on volunteer-based organizations, correc- 
tional institutions, the armed forces, business and industry, and 
universities. The analysis was complicated by the overlap among 
groups. For example, literacy learners in an abe program may be 
simultaneously enrolled in a library-based volunteer program, and 
in tallying participants, some people are counted twice, causing an 
overestimate of numbers served. Although McGraiPs review was ex- 
tensive, she concluded: 

At present, it is not possible to provide a complete and accu- 
rate picture of adult illiterates and literacy programs in the 
1980s using existing data. Most of the needed information 
is not available. Information that is available is often out of 
date, incomplete, Ci inaccurate. In some cases, existing 
data suggest additional questions to a greater extent than 
they answer questions previously posed (p. 21). 

Finally, McGrail recommended that new counts not be insti- 
tuted, suggesting instead that more useful and accurate data would 
be generated if programs gathered and reported such information 
routinely, allowing the data to be a natural part of the ongoing pro- 
grams. 

Donald McCune and Judith Alamprese 

In Turning Illiteracy Around: An Agenda for National Action 
(1985), McCune and Alamprese describe the activities and resource 
needs of 50 representative local literacy programs and the national 
organizations that supplied them with leadership, coordination, and 
technical assistance. The researchers make suggestions for expand- 
ing the literacy system; give guidelines for new organizations and 
agencies; and recommend increased involvement by state and fed- 
eral governments, as well as business and industry. 
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McCune and Alamprese conclude that: 

• local programs and national literacy o' ganizations need 
more resources; 

• the combined efforts of state and federal government and 
the private sector are required to m^ke substantial gains 
where currently we are making only minimal progress; 

• doubling or tripling the present literacy system will not 
meet the literacy need: of the country's 27 million func- 
tionally illiterate adults; 

• increasing the literacy system will cost billions of dollars 
and will require alternative services and programs using 
computers and mass media; and 

• greater attention must be given to quality instruction, pro- 
fessional instructors, and staff management. 

The researchers recommend expansion of local literacy pro- 
viders and national organizations. They call for new funding for 
abe at the federal level, use of abe funds for a wider range of liter- 
acy providers, expansion of the technical assistance capacity of the 
Office of Adult Education, funding of volunteer organizations, and 
the establishment of an independent institute on adult literacy. At the 
state level, they suggest increased funding, establishment of state- 
wide councils, the funding of ongoing technical assistance, and ^ 
use of "310 monies" to fund the pilot phase of programs. For busi- 
ness and industry, they ncommend grants for operating costs in 
local and national organizations, donation of in-kind services, en- 
couragement of employees to become literacy volunteers, and provi- 
sion of grants for research and development. They also call for more 
funding from professional organisations. 

Renee Lerche 

Lerche (1985) and associates carried out a major study for 
the National Adult Literacy Project to identify "promising practices" 
in literacy training efforts. Of 335 exemplary programs nominated 
for inclusion in the study, 38 were visited by the research team. 
Lerche realized that it would be neither possible nor appropriate to 
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complete the study with a single design for all literacy programs 
because the philosophy, "sector," goals, and nature of the student 
population all would influence the planning of the individual pro- 
grams. The study was a report on eight components of literacy pro- 
grams: recruitment and public relations, orientation, counseling, 
diagnostic testing, assessment, instructional methods and materials, 
follow up, and program evaluation. 

Each section ends with recommendations for good planning 
in that program component. Lerche recommends that recruitment 
and public relations planners "begin with the needs of the commu- 
nity, select appropriate recruitment and public relations strategies, 
tailor the message, and make recruitment a dialogue between you 
and the community and other constituencies" (p. 53). Four recom- 
mendations for orientation were to "be sensitive to the affective 
needs of students, organize your information needs, tailor sessions 
to the program's role in the community, and be alert to changing 
needs and goals of students" (p. 66). For counseling, Lerche recom- 
mends that planners "develop a system for identifying counseling 
needs of individual students, develop a system for responding to the 
counseling needs of individual students, explore methods of using 
peer support, and provide inservice training in counseling tech- 
niques for all program staff" (p. 81). 

Lerche and her associates recognized that the area of diag- 
nostic testing was "hotly debated," but affirmed that methods of 
placement were necessary, that assessment should be ongoing, that 
criterion-referenced tests (tests that measure specific skill attain- 
ment rather than the relative test performance of norm-referenced 
achievement tests) may be best for planning instruction (though not 
so useful in supplying evidence to funding agencies), and that tests 
must be appropriate for adults. Lerche recommended that planners 
"clearly define the instructional mission and goals of the program, 
develop expertise in educational psychology and measurement, 
translate the students* and programs' goals into sets of clear and 
measurable objectives, and build a regular and frequent schedule for 
assessment" (pp. 97-98). 

Lerche acknowledged that there are many ways to teach 
adults reading, waiting, arithmetic, and applications skills; hence, a 
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single recommended method would not be appropriate. Instead, the 
research team suggested that designers of instructional programs 
should "recognize that the student population is made up of adults, 
supply opportunities to apply skills in adult functional contexts, in- 
volve students in making decisions about their educational program, 
anticipate the multiplicity of learning goals and learning styles with 
a variety of program options, build a true instructional management 
program based on clearly stated behavioral objectives, and build a 
system of documenting student progress and achievement" (pp. 154- 
155). 

Programs in which no follow up is done yield no solid under- 
standing of why learners ieave programs or whether the program 
has been effective in changing students' literacy. Thus, Lerche rec- 
ommended that literacy workers "maintain up-to-date files on all 
students, establish a policy under which teachers identify possible 
dropouts for follow-up contact, and establish target dates on which 
the program will conduct a study of the long term effects of the pro- 
gram on the lives of its students' 1 (p. 170). 

Program evaluation was seen to bs an area of weakness in the 
programs. Lerche asserted that the evaluation procedures were gen- 
erally "not very sophisticated." She found substantial disagreements 
among pi-actitioners on what "evaluation is, how one goes about it, 
and even how useful it is" (p. 171). Evaluation often was limited to 
either required reporting or occasional efforts. Lerche and her team 
felt that program goals and objectives should be more cleauy de- 
fined and suggested that teachers become more knowledgeable 
about evaluation, both for decisions about the success of a program 
following its initial adjustment period, and for the planning stages 
and first portion of a program to find information to use in making 
program adjustments. They further recommended that new evalua- 
tion instruments be designed and used, and that a unified system of 
collecting, analyzing, and using data be established for making 
changes in program components. Lerche's published report, Effec- 
tive literacy Programs, is a comprehensive discussion of program 
decisions, models for collecting information within programs, and 
sources for more information on the approaches described. 
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Association for Community Based Education 

The Association for Community Based Education surveyed 
literacy providers throughout the United States to prepare the Na- 
tional Directory of Community Based Adult Literacy Programs 
(1989). They borrowed mailing lists from many organizations and 
made substantial efforts to contact all programs; they received 796 
responses. The people served in these programs are the "hardest to 
reach and the most in need section of the U.S. population" (p. 69). 
The report contains specific figures on the educational attainment, 
income, ethnicity, and gender of the learners in these programs: 

Fifty-seven percent of the students enter the programs with 
reading skills at less than the fifth grade level, and another 
27 percent come with skills at the fifth or sixth grade level. 
Seventy percent have family incomes of less than $10,000; 
another 26 percent have family incomes between $10,000 
and $20,000. Thirty percent are Hispanic, 26 percent arc 
black, 13 percent are Asian, 3 percent arc native Ameri- 
cans, and 4 percent arc of other racial and ethnic groups. 
Seventy percent of the programs serve at least some nonna- 
tive English speakers. Fifty-six percent of the students arc 
female and 44 percent are male (National Directory, 1989 
p. 69). 

Teaching approaches are described as nontraditional and in- 
clude one-on-one tutoring (83 percent), individualized instruction 
(58 percent), interactive groups (52 percent), traditional classroom 
lecturing (32 percent), combinations of two or more approaches (71 
percent), and using all four approaches (21 percent). Nonnative 
speakers comprise 70 percent of the learners, so some programs of- 
fer general esl instruction (66 percent) and some offer Spanish liter- 
acy instruction (12 percent) or literacy instruction in other 
languages (9 percent). The programs do not focus on literacy in- 
struction alone. They also are involved in the "broad empowerment" 
of participants. Wider projects reported included job training and 
placement (40 percent), cultural activities (25 percent), community 
organization (24 percent), housing activities (22 percent), parenting 
programs (20 percent), and economic development (18 percent). 
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The report concludes that, taken together, nonliteracy activities 
made up an average of 44 percent of the programs' activities. 

About two-thirds of the funds come from state, federal, and 
local governments; and one-third comes from foundations, corpora- 
tions, the United Way, religious organizations, and tuition fees. 
They estimate a per-pupil expenditure of $33 1 . 

Case Study Close-Ups 

Individual case studies allow close examination of the differ- 
ences and similarities between people and programs. They allow us 
to focus on learning strategies, people's beliefs, and the exploration 
of what these mean in the new reader's life. 

Public policy is set and implementatio takes place on the ba- 
sis of nationally representative samples of the broad population. 
Nevertheless, a ch?jige in literacy is an intensely personal matter. 
We must balan 3 national generalizations about the extent of func- 
tional illiteracy with insights from "close readings" of individual 
lives and the wisdom spawned from thoughtful instructors. While 
each student is unique, we can learn lessons from each experience 
thai can be applied to encounters with other students. 

Peter Johnston 

Johnston (1985) worked with Jack, bill, and Charlie-45, 
26, and 43 years of age, respectively. His study was based on tape 
recordings of individual instruction sessions ranging from 45 min- 
utes to 2 hours with each man. Johnston categorized his findings 
into five areas: conceptual problems, strategies, anxiety, attribu- 
tions, and goals and motivation. His purpose was to present a 
"multifaceted yet migrated picture of adult reading failure" 
(p. 174). 

Conceptual problems have to do with readers' understanding 
of wh^ ^ding is, and their consequent "allocation of attention." 
Johnston fouad that all three men maintained incorrect sound- 
symbol generalizations and viewed reading as an act of remember- 
ing, and that both of these mistakes interfered with their reading. He 
concluded that less proficient readers may be attending to less useful 
characteristics of print (paying attention only to the first letter of 
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words or counting the letters instead of using them as reading cues) 
and missing more useful ones. As adults, they have experienced 
years not knowing what to attend to; they are afraid that others 
will succeed while they fail. Johnston suggested that Clay's (1979) 
work in early intervention to prevent the development of erroneous 
or restricted concepts might be helpful to avoid these predicant s. 

Strategies pose another point at which readers can wander off 
track. Johnston categorized the men's strategies as either for general 
coping ("passing" as literate) or for specifically coping with not 
reading. T*ey avoided reading by listening carefully and by using 
family ano friends as readers. Their strategies left them with little 
practice in reading, no opportunity to develop fluent reading, and 
little flexibility in reading strategies. Johnston found Jiat these men 
were using whole-message strategies (getting the gist, guessing 
from the context) to the exclusion of more print-based strategies 
(sounding out words). (This is consistent with Carrell's 1984 finding 
that second-language rea<?<rn either pay attention to constructing the 
larger message of the prin; or rerd word by word, but do not man- 
age both at the same time.) v he men's strategies, although dysfunc- 
tional, were strongly ingnined in their pxactice; both close attention 
and self-understanding would be required to enable the men to ex- 
change them for more usef: 1 "trategies. 

With reference to anxiety, Johnston man tainei that "the ef- 
fect of anx-iiy in reading difficulty cannot b* overestimated, al- 
though its circular causal properties are difficult to demonstrate" 
(p. 167). In many situations, the men were unable to perform tasks 
they .iad performed earlier or would perform again later without 
difficulty. The severity of their tension warranted the label of neuro- 
sis. They displayed the following symptoms: resistance to entering 
the learning situation, fear responses (trembling, hiding, attempting 
to escape from the learning situation), inability to resist making in- 
correct responses, compulsive responding, regressive behavior, loss 
of the ability to delay a response, and changes in social behavior 
(p. 168). Any instructor of people with reading difficulties has en- 
courted learners with these chaiactenstics. Adding to the anxiety 
load, many adults who are insufficiently literate feel utterly alone 
and unable t talk about their difficulties. 
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Attribution* are anot'ier ;ource of literacy difficulty. When 
people decide they cannot ead ) ecause they are stupid, they are at- 
tributing their difficulty to a Tactor beyond their control. Stupidity, 
they reason, is not something they can change. This attitude induces 
helpless passivity. One strand of research has examined the differing 
treatment of students by teachers on the basis of how able the 
teacher believes the s'-idents to be. Teachers sent "less able" students 
different messages about what they can do, as well as different strat- 
egy instructions for reading (Shannon, 1985). 

Finally, Johnston consi' .;red goals and motivation. For illit- 
erates, maintaining secrecy or believing they are stupid are forces so 
strong that even stringent requirements to increase literacy may 
have little effect. Learners often leave even good programs quickly. 
Johnston suggested that disabled learners vacillate between involve- 
ment in the task at hand, which produces progress, and shielding 
their fragile egos, which blocks progress. 

Johnston suggested that the familiar learning plateau where 
learners "rest" after spectacular (or at least steady) gains also may be 
explained by switches in attention from learning to feeling inade- 
quate. For example, Jack reached a plateau at a sixth to seventh 
trade level after his initial reading progress, and he was stuck there 
for nearly two semesters. He was reluctant to part with "regular con- 
tact with a concerned female tutor." He also seemed to be struggling 
with his sense of what was possible. For years, Jack had believed 
that he could not read; now he had evidence that he coM have be- 
come literate earlier. To admit that would force him to contemplate 
what might have been - a question he found dismaying. Literacy 
providers must work to make learners feel "safe" with literacy. 

Johnston concluded that explanations of reading disability as 
neurological and processing deficits are not useful. He recom- 
mended that we focus on "educationally modifiable components" 
through early intervention to preveni reading difficulty. For instruc- 
tors of adults who have not learned literacy, he suggested concen- 
trating on the five factors he found in his study. 

Mussaret Sheikh 

Sheikh (1986) examined the responses of adults ranging from 
absolute nonreaders to mid-level readers. Sheikh developed and 
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tested a Computer Assisted Instruction/Adult Basic Education (cai/ 
abe) model for the prediction of success of illiterate adults in learn- 
ing to read by using computers. Including a broad array of cultural, 
physiological, psychological, and educational characteristics of 
learners, Sheikh tested the application of her model to ascertain its 
explanatory /predictive ability. She then verified the outcomes of the 
model with a computer diagnostic program, Outcome Advisor 
(Fattu & Patrick, 1983). 

A major finding was that adult learners coming from diversi- 
fied backgrounds have vastly different personalities and needs; they 
do not fall into neat categories. Learners were examined for how 
well they fit into the Eyster categories: G.'oup 1, secure and self- 
directed, Group 2, time problems; Group 3, sporadically employed; 
and Group 4, stationary poor (Hunter & Marman, 1979). None of 
the five learners clearly fit in one group, and three of the five exhib- 
ited characteristics from all five categories. Sheikh noted: 



It does not seem appropriate to label them into the different 
groups simply from their background. Instead, the diversi- 
fied information provides us with a useful framework for 
organizing the learning situations, by understanding, inter- 
preting the first-hand information people give us about their 
lives and aspirations.. ..Many illiterate adults are down- 
graded by the larger society. Many of such illiterates pos- 
sess the common sense and the ability to abstract and 
analyze necessary for learning if they are provided the ap- 
propriate attention and instruction (pp. 227-228). 

Further, Sheikh cautioned against \iJng categorizations to 
plan instruction. In our haste to categorize peopie, we tend to label 
(often mislabel) in the process. At one time in their lives, students 
may be , poradically employed (Group 3); at another time they may 
have scheduling problems (Group 2). As handy as it is to say, "She's 
a Group 2 type person, and therefore we can expect so-and-so," we 
are talking about people, and we must remember that statistics come 
after, not before, the individual. Many crucial learner characteris- 
tics are overlooked or ignored because they cannot be measured 
wit',i a standardized test. The Sheikh study demonstrated the impor- 
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tance of considering a broad array of emotional, attitudinal, and 
other learner characteristics, 

A second major finding of the study was the speed with 
whick even the most academically disabled learners could achieve 
their goals, given appropriate instructional support. When HH, a 
62-year-old man, started the program he could not write one letter 
of the alphabet. Nevertheless, in 12 1-hour sessions, using com- 
puter assisted instruction and the language experience approach, 
HH achieved his goal of "writing a letter before I die." In feet, he 
wrote several letters. Hid experience demonstrates that the cai/abf 
model contributed to his overall success. 

Another of the study's findings had to do with the diagnostic 
and predictive power of the computer program Outcome Advisor(R) 
compared with two commonly used standardized tests in identifying 
learner characteristics most likely to predict success. Sheikh's work 
focused on the learner, taking into consideration the cultural, physi- 
ological, psychological, and educational characteristics to decide on 
instruction. More recent work in this area brings up to date the ap- 
plication of the Consult-I(R) program, developed by Fattu and Pa- 
trick (1983) and now being applied to the learnirg needs of aduto in 
the workplace. The Reading Practicum Center staff at Indiana Uni- 
versity has worked since 1983 to apply Outcome Advisor and Con- 
sult-I to the needs of children and adults to diagnose and 
recommend treatments that focus on learner needs. Work with the 
Indianapolis Network for Employment and Training suggests that 
Consult-I applications in education are as effective as they have 
been in medicine, business, agriculture, and earth science, 

The Sheikh study contributed much to our knowledge about 
the instruction of the adult learner. It emphasized the obligations of 
both instructor and learner; it showed that building on crucial, de- 
tailed background information could lead to more effective instruc- 
tion; it proposed that the power of sophisticated technology might 
assist in literacy instruction; and it underlined the importance of 
knowing the learner's wishes. 



Social Perspectives on Literacy 

Although much concern about illiteracy concentrates on indi- 
viduals, inquiry in literacy also must consider the larger social con- 
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texts of literate communication. Literacy research needs to address 
the distribution of literacy in a community in terms of age, sex, and 
socioeconomic class; the settings of "literacy acts"; the accepted 
means for distributing information (oral, written); dependence or 
independence of social status on literacy; and how and why literacy 
is acquired in a particular "communicative community" (Szwed 
1981, p. 310). 

Social perspectives on the literacy of native speakers are 
complemented by current findings and questions in esl research on 
U.S. communities not based in English. Migrant workers and illegal 
aliens are among the most isolated and least known residents of the 
United States. Hiding from deportation, they keep to themselves and 
do not seek learning situations. Many who have not had opportuni- 
ties for education, are not literate in their first language, let alone 
English. 

Since the passage of amnesty legislation that requires appli- 
cants for legal status to demonstrate English skills, aliens have 
emerged and, in some areas, deluged abe programs. Their teachers 
report that their English is rudimentary and their skills in speaking 
English have "fossilized." These people have been able to get their 
message across without accurate vocabulary and syntax. What the 
teachers perceive as bad habits have been working for these lan- 
guage learners; therefore, they are reluctant to learn the more con- 
ventional patterns offered by esl teachers. They complain the 
conventional language is "high fallutin' " and not necessary for them 
to learn. 

The question posed by these learners' reluctance to change 
their ways of speaking raises an important question for instruction 
in any language: Is a focus on accuracy the key to proper fluency in 
the language being learned? (Higgs & Clifford, 1982). A related 
and also unanswered question is: Should instruction in literacy skills 
be delayed until "oral competence" is established, using an instruc- 
tional progression of listening, speaking, and only then introducing 
literacy in the language? If learners are literate in their first (or sec- 
ond or fifth) language, should they be limited to only the oral learn- 
ing of a new language? And for those who are not literate in any 
language, should literacy learning begin in their first language to 
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allow them to build literacy concepts in their strongest language for 
later transfer to any written language, even if it is not English? 

Two other issues have emerged in esl work that are relevant 
to a discussion of social and cultural impact on literacy instruction. 
As we read, we use what we know to predict the meaning of the text. 
Our predictions and guesses arise from our cultural backgrounds, 
experiences, and value systems. When the readers' value systems 
are at odds with the text, readers are challenged additionally in an 
already challenging enterprise. Language teaching must include in- 
struction in culture so the new reader can make sense of the printed 
text by reference to its cultural framewcrk (Carrell, 1979). 

Nyikos (1939) theorized that language learning proceeds on 
the basis of associations between what the learners already know 
and the new material; therefore, more associations mean easier re- 
trieving. She suggested that the way people memorize is a function 
of socialization, which is different for men and women. In a study of 
vocabulary learning, Nyikos found men and women to be signifi- 
cantly different in their memorization. The women did best with just 
a color clue; the men did best with picture and color clues. Rote 
learning and picture associations were less helpful for both men and 
women. 

Nyikos* findings continue the discussion of gender differ- 
ences in learning begun in the work of Gilligan (1982) and Belenky 
et al. (1986). We can relate Freire's (1970) ideas of a "culture of 
silence" among the marginal people in a society to the metaphors of 
silence and voice in their work, which examined women's ability to 
speak for themselves. A similar silence may describe the conditions 
for many marginalized people. 

Persons who operate in culturally induced silence have little 
opportunity or motivation to further t^eir own literacy. In feet, trau- 
mas of past abuse may make any effort to communicate prohibi- 
tively dangerous to psychic comfort. Literacy requires a belief that 
communication, spoken and written, will make a difference. In the 
absence of this confidence, lack of literacy skills is understandable. 

Kazemek (1988) discussed the need to examine gender impli- 
cations in literacy learning and attainment, and notes that programs 
organized as "individually oriented" may be antithetical to the c A n- 
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nectedness required by women's ways of knowing. It was noted that 
in individualized instruction, the learner is isolated, as literacy 
learning is isolated from the rest of the learners' concerns in daily 
life. Kazemek argued that we need to explore learning circles to 
help establish an "ethic of caring" among the members with shared 
responsibility taking the "tremendous onus off the individual." We 
can use the "collaborative models of teaching which are sensitive to 
women's ways of knowing and, at the same time, are not antagonis- 
tic or detrimental to men" (1988, p. 24). Kazemek noted Fingeret 
and Heath's observation: 

We need to carefully examine Belenky's contention that 
teachers should be "midwives." And we need ethnographic/ 
case studies which compare specific approaches to literacy 
education (one-on-one vs. collaborative) and their effective- 
ness for women. 

We also aeed to ask about men, youths, and dropouts who 
may not be served well by present programs. 

The work of Heath and Fingeret furnishes insights into the 
literacies of these s -wcial social segments that many literacy workers 
do not know well. While descriptions of illiterates on first glance 
may seem quite similar, these descriptions offer different meanings 
for different interpreters. Fingeret (1984, p. 13) suggested that liter- 
acy educators were "influenced deeply" by the "war on poverty" per- 
spective of the 19C3s that portrayed individuals as embedded in a 
culture of poverty. If being poor is equated with being culturally im- 
poverished, the result is a deficit perspective that "establishes mid- 
dle class culture as the norm and judges others by it." Norman and 
Malicky (1986, pp. 13-14) described people at "lower levels of liter- 
acy development" as "print deprived and literally not part of the lit- 
erate culture around them." They also noted a paradox: when these 
people come to learn to read, they often think of reading as decod- 
ing, or letter-by-letter recognition of words, a view that is "often 
counterproductive because there is no match between this means to 
literacy and ti.e major goals for literacy development, which are pri- 
marily social in nature." Gardner's (1983, p. 391) theories of multi- 
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pie intelligences may provide metaphoric as well as practical 
insights into the lack of development of literacy in some people. He 
suggests that for individuals who have initial difficulty learning to 
read text, it may make sense to begin with an introduction to some 
other symbolic sysk owledge differences as well as cultural 
differences can be use^i io expand learners' sense of language use, 
power, and variations. 

From another sociocultural point of view about sources of il- 
literacy, we may contend that illiteracy has been induced by social 
inequalities in schooling. These inequalities take the form of no 
school at all, unequally funded schooling (there is a vast difference 
in per-pupil expenditures between wealthy and poor school dis- 
tricts), and schools that are unresponsive to children who are cultur- 
ally different from the middle class (Erickson, 1984; McDermott & 
Gospodinoff, 1979; Ogbu, 1982; Shannon, 1985). 

We conclude that no single explanation is adequate for differ- 
ences in literacy in the print-rich society of the United States. The 
examination of social context:- and culture aJ'ows us to consider a 
variety of meanings, expressions, and values of literacy. We need to 
consider the similarities and differences between literacy learning 
among those who have never had an opportunity to become literate 
and those who are surrounded by a print-based culture but still fail 
to become sufficiently literate. One factor in this analysis may be 
the relative importance of subculture membership in groups that do 
not value or use literacy in the same ways dominant cultures in the 
United States do. 

Shirley Brice Heath 

Heath (1983) focused her work on the social base of literacy. 
She believed "the place of language in the cultural l:fe of each social 
group is interdependent with the habits and values of behaving 
shared among members of that group** (p. 11). 

Heath's work furthered understanding of differences in com- 
municative traditions and the impact those traditions made on the 
varying uses of literacy. From 1969 to 1978, she investigated three 
communities in North Carolina to discover what becoming literate 
and orally competent meant in those societies, how oral and literate 
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traditions interrelated, and whether ways of thinking about literacy 
were distinct among the three communities. She designated the 
three communities as Maintown, the middle-class section of the 
town; Tracton, the nearby working-class black community; and 
Roadville, the nearby working-class white immunity. 

Heath found that each community had its own ways of "tak- 
ing" meaning from print and oral language, and each also interacted 
differently from the others with oral language and print. The ways 
of taking meaning from books were learned from the people with 
whom the learner associated, and were not based on texts or the 
reading process. 

Heath told stories of the confusion that arises between people 
of differing traditions: 

To the chagrin of the townspeople... [Roadville] mill people 
were scornful of school. One young man, apprehended out 
of school, indicated his father was the source of his low esti- 
mation of schooling: 'Pa says tain't nothin' ter it. He says he 
got long 'thout it' (1983, p. 23). 

[The Roadville adultsj used literacy in ways that dif- 
fered from those of academically motivated parents. Among 
these adults, reading was a social activity, involving more 
than the individual reader. Solitary reading, in fact, was of- 
ten interpreted as an indication that one had not succeeded 
socially; women who read "romance" magazines or men 
who read "girlie" magazines were charged with having to 
read to meet social nee' 4 * they could not handle in real life. 
Written materials were often used in connection with oral 
explanation, narratives, and jokes about what the written 
materials meant or did not mean. The authority of the mate- 
rials was established through social negotiation by the read- 
ers (1980, p. 128). 

In contrast to the view that literacy is a solitary enterprise, 
Heath defined a literacy event as an occasion when "the talk revolves 
around a piece of writing." She considered the time talking about the 
text to be an integral part of the reading of the text and noted that 
these "literacy events" have social interactional rules that regulate 
the type and amount of talk about the text. 
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Heath's findings explain the congruence, or lack of it, that 
children and adult learners find between their experience and use of 
print at home, and how print is viewed and used in schools. In Trac- 
ton, for example: 

Individuals have relatively few occasions to focus on spe- 
cific decoding skills such as letter-sound relationships. 
Weak readers can always find someone else to read aloud, 
so that the negotiation cf text meaning can take place in the 
group.... Since reading is a social activity of the group, 
there are few opportunities when individuals practice ex- 
truding meaning and achieving the final synthesis or re- 
integration of meaning on the basis of only their own experi- 
ences (1983, pp. 386-387). 

When Tracton students were asked to read and respond indi- 
vidually in school, the request denied the essential process of group 
literacy that people from Tracton valued and used. For people from 
Maintown, whose reading and writing behaviors at home were like 
those valued in schools, there was little tension or dissonance. Trac- 
ton residents thus did not recognize the connections or see the value 
of the skills promoted at school. 

Heath maintained that "a strict dichotomization between oral 
and literate tradition is a construct of researchers, not an accurate 
portrayal of reality across cultures" (1982, p. 73). Because the cus- 
toms of literacy vary, the behavior of certain groups may not seem 
to be literate to outside observers. Both oral and written language 
uses must be considered in drawing a portrait of the literacy event in 
a community. 

Arlene Hanna Fingeret 

As literacy workers, we have declared our allegiance to the 
importance of literacy. However, there are people whose views of 
literacy differ from those of their literacy teachers. Many who might 
be classified as functionally illiterate do not see themselves as need- 
ing literacy because the social payoff is not visible to them. When an 
adult comes for help, the literacy skills to be taught should be scruti- 
nized by the program staff in terms r hat kinds of reading and 
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writing the learner needs and wants: Is there a match between the 
program and the prospective learner? 

Fingeret's studies allow us to examine why some people fail 
to value literacy. Those who do not respond to literacy invitations 
already have a social group in which they operate successfully. In a 
medium-sized Northeastern urban setting, Fingeret interviewed 43 
illiterate adults about education, their jobs, goals, and accomplish- 
ments. She disputed the deficit perspective often attached to illiter- 
ate adults ano offered the alternative portrait of an "oral subculture." 
Fingeret documented an interpretive community made up of family 
and close friends who negotiated meaning face-to-feee through ver- 
bal behaviors such as ritual speech. One of her informants described 
his understanding of such speech: 

When somebody is just throwing haru words at you, you 
have to answer back.... If you don't say nothing, it's a 
weakness.... I enjoy the word games on the streets. I'm a 
Leo and Leo is fire... the most powerful sign. I love the 
power of words. Words and fire.... You got to know how to 
conversate [sic], how to use your words, like how to use 
your mind (1983, p. 156). 

Performance speech preserves social distances and controls 
information and social status. Life in an oral subculture includes a 
greater emphasis on face-to-fece interaction, reliance on personal 
experience as the "primary source of legitimate knowledge," and 
common sense derived from the collective experience of the elders 
and tested day to day in the social world. "In the oral subculture, 
events structure time, rather than the reverse. The material condi- 
tions of poverty, a reality for many illiterate adults, further encour- 
age a culture of 'getting by.' " Fingeret added to the literate/il 1 -rate 
contrast by asserting that when members of the oral subcui .a* con- 
trast their ways with those of the literate culture, they view ' /forts 
to think about' rather than to 'do' as energy which is misdirected and 
dubiously productive" (p. 158). 

A deficit model of illiteracy predicts that adult illiterates 
would be unable to handle the demands of daily living in a print- 
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saturated society. However, Fingeret characterized her respondents 
not as dependent but as interdependent in inner (frequently familial) 
and extended networks that can include consistent relationships with 
people such as employers or representatives of caretaker agencies. 
The latter are less likely than the former to be called upon for help. 
Illiterates share their own skills with the literacy helpers through an 
informal barter system in which one person may read and write let- 
ters, while another may take care of the children. 

Fingeret also examined the social contexts of abe. Ten years 
after Mezirow, Darkenwald, and Knox studied abe programs, 
Fingeret completed her study in North Carolina (1985). Many of the 
difficulties found earlier were still evident. Teachers (mostly ele- 
mentary) were isolated, having little or no opportunity to consider 
their teaching assumptions and beliefs. They were not involved in 
ongoing training and professional organization, or in contact with 
other abe people. While students, instructors, and administrators 
were positive about their programs, Fingeret found both a lack of 
assessment and the possibility of comparison from instructor to in- 
structor or program to program. Among other problems, Fingeret 
listed low instructor salaries, lack of payment for preparation time, 
lack of supervisor training, dependence on part-time instructors, 
and use of materals in group settings that were designed for one-to- 
one instruction. 

Intergenerational and Family Literacy 

Programs in family and intergenerational literacy aim to 
prevent further generations of children from growing up in en- 
vironments that do not support the development of literacy. In- 
tergenerational literacy gleams with the attractive quality of a 
Norman Rockwell painting of a family (like the image of the father 
and child reading together that was used during the National Coali- 
tion's campaign). It is attractive to imagine the prevention of illiter- 
acy; doing the hard work of ameliorating adult literacy seems to 
some to be too little, too late. 

Sticht was one of the earliest advocates of intergenerational 
literacy, first presenting a paper on the topic in 1979. Both Sticht 
and Kozol testified before Congress on the link between parent and 
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child education ^ticht, 1989), Sticht and McDonald (1989) also ar- 
gued in favor of te^ng literacy intergenerationally; their 1989 
conference report on the ijitergenerational transfer of cognitive abil- 
ity was intriguingly titled "Making the Nation Smarter." They argued 
that children acquire their cognitive ability within the family, and 
that the social environment "provides the basic tools of thought, lan- 
guage, concepts, and the means and motivation for intellectual ac- 
tivities" (p. 1). According to cognitive development theory, 
intergenerational literacy efforts u are about human and social capi- 
tal." 

The rationale for intergenerational literacy is the need to 
strengthen the child-adult connection in order to break "the in- 
tergenerational cycle of undereducation by improving parents' child- 
care skills and uniting parents and children in a positive educational 
experience" (Darling, 1989). Since literate parents read to their chil- 
dren, help them learn to write, and surround t K em with sources of 
literacy, their children are more likely to become literate. Evidence 
suggests that school achievement and scores on national tests (such 
as the naep) are higher for children whose parents have more edu- 
cation and who have bocks in their home (Applebee, Langer, & 
Mullis, 1988). Conversely, parents who are less literate are less sup- 
portive of their children's literacy learning and less able to pass on 
positive feelings about schooling and the impottance of literacy. 

Ruth Nickse 

N^kse, for many years the director of Collaborations for Lit- 
eracy in Boston, is one of the pioneers of intergenerational literacy. 
Her program focused on providing positive one-to-one learning ex- 
periences for low-literate adults who then would be able to pass the 
experiences on to their children. The tutors were paid with college 
work-study monies and trained by the Literacy Volunteers of Massa- 
chusetts. Tiie content materials were books from the Reading Rain- 
bow television series, books covering occupational and career 
awareness, functional materials required in the parents' lives, and 
children's books. 

Nickse was commissioned by the U.S. Office of Education, 
Research, and Improvement to write an overview of intergenera- 
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tiona! and family literacy programs (1989). In her comprehensive 
report, she covered the research base, motivation, administration, 
designs, variations, effectiveness, issues, and concerns. As com- 
plex as the challenges are in assembling program information and 
research on general adult literacy, Nickse said the search was even 
more complicated in intergenerational literacy because the range of 
funding and sponsoring agencies was wider, no single national out- 
let for information had been established, and the concept of in- 
tergenerational literacy was relatively new. 

Nickse categorized intergenerational programs into four 

types: 

Type 1 Direct service to adults and children 
Type 2 Indirect service to adults and children 
Type 3 Direct service to adults with indirect service to 
children 

Type 4 L .direct service to adults with direct service to 
children 



Nickse's classification makes obvious the variety of programs 
and the multiplicities of approaches possible under this classifica- 
tion system. Her own program was an example of Type 3. Although 
some efforts were already under way -notably the Kenan Trust 
Family Literacy Project in Kentucky (iype 1)— others had been 
funded for too brief a time to have made a substantial difference in 
the literacy of parents and children. 

Other issues identified by Nickse included the need for multi- 
disciplinary staffing "with representation from adult basic educa- 
tion, child development, reading, and family systems theory" (p. 3); 
collaboration across many agencies; appropriate sites (especially for 
programs that include both parents and children); culturally sensi- 
tive and appropriate curricula; assessment; dissemination of pro- 
gram models; successful practices; and technical assistance 
Particularly difficult because there is no central information 
source). Nickse emphasized that sensitivity is required in telling 
parents how to act. People who are threatened by the criticism of 
their way of life implied s y the demand that they become more liter- 
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ate sometimes regard intergenerational Mteracy programs as a form 
of "cultural imperialism* 1 (Auerbach, 1989). Nickse cautioned that 
since we don't yet know what workr best, we need to try many varia- 
tions. 

Sharon DcrK *g 

Darling 'J 989) reported on the programs cf the Ken/ui Family 
Trust operating in Kentucky and North Carolina. In these programs, 
parents and preschool-age children attended school together and 
worked with a staff that included an adult education teacher, a pre- 
school teacher, and an assistant preschool teacher. These program: 
fit into Nickse's type 1 category, since direct services are provided 
lo both parents and children. The instructional components of the 
program for the parents included individualized literacy training 
(about 3 hours a day), parenting practice (directed parent/child ac- 
tivities), parent education (sessions devoted to the parents' ne^ds and 
concerns), and preemployment education. The children enjoyed 3 
hours of preschool while their parents were in class. 

Darling reported a variety of indicators of the success of the 
programs. Parent accomplishments included acceptance of responsi- 
bility in getting jobs and participating in their own and their chil- 
dren's schooling. Their parenting skills increased, * did their 
awareness of ♦hemselves as worthwhile adults. Darling categorized 
child accomplishments into indications of maturity (desire to cttend 
school, arrive on time, take turns), cognitive growth (think better, 
make choices and decisions, follow through on activities with less 
direction), and affective growth (develop dist net personalities, talk 
about personal feelings). Darling's approach to family literacy cap- 
tured national and international attention. Within a relatively short 
period of time, more than 1,000 requests for information were 
filled, 10 states appropriated funds to set up similar programs, and 
100 locations applied for Even Start monies to ftind programs. She 
serve as consultant to the Barbara Bush Foundation for Public 
Litdacy. 

Ruth Handel ana Ellen Goldsmith 

Handel and Goldsmith (1989, 1990) woiked in New York 
community colleges and directed voluntary workshops for students. 
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Their workshops are another example of a Type 3 program, one that 
focuses primarily on the adult but expects changes in the children as 
well. The workshops included a discussk 1 of home read-aloud 
strategies, a ins' uctor read-aloud, presentation of a chikhcn's lit- 
erature selection and modeling of the accompanying reading strat- 
egy, practice of the strategy through role playing and discussion, 
presentation of an adult reading selection and review of the reading 
strategy, and the lending of books to read to the children at home. 

Handel and Goldsmith discussed the difficulties in evaluating 
this kind of program which, for the most part, must depend on self- 
reports of the participants and can be confirmed only with informal 
observation. Th^ authors reported that the most dramatic testimony 
to the motivational value of the program was the participants' trans- 
formation from apathetic students in the remedial classroom to ea- 
ger, competent adults in the workshop. This transformation was 
Supported by the increased reading test scores of the participants. 

Handel ?nd Goldsmith undertook case study interviews to ex- 
amine the resu!*s of the program. They found that the parents devel- 
oped home literacy environments to foster the development of their 
children, involved their children in reading activities, and often be- 
came active in their children's schools. For parent readers in the 
program, the icsults included personal "validation, a timely re- 
minder [to read to their children while they were young], a chance 
to reexperience childhood, new learning, confidence, a social con- 
text of peer support, and lack of pressure." They concluded that "the 
affective components of the project -experiential curriculum, peer 
interaction, building on parent motivation, the enjoyable nature of 
children's literature -are instrumental in developing the students' 
cognitive competencies related to literacy and in promoting abilities 
to transfer them to their children" (p. 16). 

Eunice Askov, Connie Maclay, and Brett Bixler 

In a program focused primarily on parents, Askov and her 
colleagues reported on the use of computer courseware with parents 
of children in Chapter 1 programs (federally funded reading im- 
provement programs for disadvantaged children). In a survey of in- 
formational materials routinely sent to parents of Chapter 1 
children, Askov, Maclay, and Bixler found that the materials inad- 
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vertently perpetuated illiteracy because they "were of a high read- 
ability level, too difficult for the low- literate parents of children 
being served in compensatory reading programs" (1988, p. 2). 

In order to provide a whole family approach, the authors ini- 
tiated the Penn State Adult Literacy Courseware project. The 
courseware involved a whole word approach along with some 
woi-d-building activities to expand the word recognition of adult 
nonreaders. In 46 sites in Pennsylvania, parents of "Chaptex 1 iden- 
tified" children were invited to visit schools, libraries, or cLurches 
and use the courseware. In some cases, individual parents were ori- 
ented to the program without their children and then were able to 
come and use the computer during class time. Sometimes both par- 
ents attended, and the teacher worked with one parent while the 
other used the computer. Other times, the children attended with 
their parent or parents. In many cases the presence of the children 
was positive for both parent and child, but in other cases the parents 
were embarrassed to display their rudimentary reading skills to their 
children. When the ch ;, dren did not attend, child care was impor- 
tant. Scheduling was both important and difficult to arrange, and 
seemrd easiest when the computer was located in either the teacher's 
or the student's home. 

The authors had to overcome several difficulties in order to 
start the project. The teachers in the program hau little or no experi- 
ence in working with adults. In some cases, they were unfamiliar 
with and apprehensive about the use of computer,. Recruiting par- 
ents was a hurdle that seemed to disappear when word got around; 
adult learners saved face by saying they were learning to use com- 
puters. 

The researchers documented a gain of 1.5 years in reading 
grade levels (tested with the Slosson Oral Reading Test, two parts of 
the Baltimore County Design, and the Bader Reading and Language 
Inventory in just 20 hours of instruction. Askov and her team noted 
that comparable gains "usually take a minimum of 50-80 hours" 
(1988, p. 9). The children's achievement also improved ^although 
not significantly more than other Chapter 1 children), and their at- 
tendance increased. 
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Workplace Literacy 

The workplace is the arena where public and economic needs 
most directly collide with personal illiteracies. What we do not 
know makes our pictures of workplace literacy partial, our 1 >sis for 
action questionable, and our need for further information urgent. 

The key word in workplace literacy is technology. Technol- 
ogy is the most frequently cited culprit in causing longtime workers 
to become unemployed and unemployable when their jobs are auto- 
mated beyond their schooling and skills. But technology also is re- 
garded as a potential savior because it is a rapid and efficient means 
for teaching workers basic and new skills. 

Some smiles suggest that rapid initial learning is possible 
(Askov, Maclay, & Bixler, 1988; Taggart, 1986), but in the longer 
term, it is debatable whether such rapid progress can be sustained 
(Sticht, 1982). In computer-aided literacy programs, the least liter- 
ate have been the most enthusiastic about computers; their optimis- 
tic attitude is that they can finally control something (Askov & 
Brown. 1988). But we do not know if this new control transfers to 
any other aspects of their lives. In addition to questions about feel- 
ing in control, questions remain about the transfer of what is learned 
using the various forms of teacLng technology (computer-aided 
instruction, interactive video) to print tasks in the real world. 

The basis of the U.S. economy is changing fi . manufactur- 
ing to service. When there is a mismatch between workers' literacy 
and the task at hand, employers have three choices: increase the 
workers' literacy, modify the task and materials to suit their skills, or 
lay them off (Bormuth, 1973). But people disagree about the trend 
in skills requirements on the job. Various views include: skills re- 
quirements are being upgraded; skills requirements are being down- 
graded; skills requirements are being polarized with no middle 
level; some new jobs require more skills and some require fewer 
skills than previously. Some fear that a permanent class of unskilled 
workers is being established. In the future, workers will make as 
many as 10 job changes in their lifetimes. These changes will re- 
quire both specific new job skills and the ability to learn rapidly. A 
disturbing change concerns the decrease in internal promotions that 
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has come about because employers are finding there is a big differ- 
ence between entry-level skills and those of the higher rungs on the 
ladder (Collino, Aderman, & Askov, 1988). These trends are of 
great concern to literacy providers for future planning. 

The question of skills requirements is intertwined with the 
minimum le v els of education employers seek in filling positions. 
The real requirements of a job are elusive, unlike the indicators of 
attainment officially cited in the ad. For example, high school diplo- 
mas or college degrees may be regarded as direct certification of the 
applicants' skills, or they may be valued as an indirect indication of 
such altitudes and habits as timeliness and amenability to taking di- 
rections from others. The use of general standardizeo readir^ tests 
as screening devices in employment was judicially struck dov/n 
(Mikalecky & Coy, 1989); only measures that are directly related to 
the actual skills required on the jou are legal. 

Money comes up in any discussion of business and industry, 
and the cost of workplace literacy is no exception, Collino, Ader- 
man, and Askov (1988) quoted the American Association for Train- 
ing and Development (astd) as stating that combined formal and 
hiformal training on the job costs $210 billion a year, astd esti- 
mated the cost of remedial training and the lost productivity of un- 
derskilled workers at about $25 billion annually. Xerox estimated 
that 1 percent of industry's training costs- roughly $2 billion a 
year- goes toward teaching basic skills. These dollar amounts make 
adult literacy educators gasp a he disparity between what work- 
place illiteracy is costing America and the amount of money allo- 
cated to correcting the problem. 

From 1980 to 1985, state administered adult literacy pro- 
grams received about $100 millior a year. Since then, the funds 
dedicated to adult literacy have steadily risen. Most recently the 
amounts have doubled, and it is expected that they will continue to 
rise dramatically. In the language of bush ess and industry, educat- 
ing for literacy is more cost effective than paying the price of illiter- 
acy. Sticht, who has done much of the pioneer research on literacy 
in work contexts, suggests: 



Business and industry are going to have to pick up a greater 
portion of education. It would probably cost between $5 hil- 
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lion and $10 billion over the next few years to establish liter- 
acy programs and retool current ones. But the returns of 
that are going to be tenfold (U.S. Department of Education, 
1988, p. 40). 

Partnerships are needed among government, literacy pro- 
viders, and business and industry, so that each can inform the others 
and work toward creating programs that benefit everyone. 

Thomas Sticht 

Sticht began h's study of adult literacy in the 1960s. The 
study of workplace literacy stands on the foundations he has laid. 
Much of his research was conducted in the context of military liter- 
acy. His research has covered most of the field. He has examined the 
reading and basic skills demands in the military and other work en- 
vironments, appropriate text and manual design, high school envi- 
ronments, assessments, the learning potential of the "marginally 
literate," readability formulas for technical material, and the in- 
tergenerational transfer of cognitive skills. 

Sticht et al.'s (1972) study, "Project Realistic" was contempo- 
raneous with the first of the national studies of functional literacy in 
the United States (Harris, 1970, 1971). Project Realistic was an in- 
depth examination of the functional literacy demands of three oc- 
cupations, in the military (each of which had civilian counterparts) - 
cooks, vehicle repair technicians, and supply clerks. The research- 
ers based their assessment of the literacy demands of each 
occupation on what they called job knowledge and job performance 
data. Their assessment included reading, listening, and arithmetic, 
tested both with multiple-choice exams covering job knowledge and 
with 4-5 hours of individual simulations of job performance. The 
readability levels of the materials used on each job also were esti- 
mated, although the researchers noted that the application of read- 
ability formulas designed for e< imating the grade level of children's 
materials yielded "ridiculous conclusions," such as a "grade level re- 
quirement for cooks at 9.0, for repair technicians at 14.5, and sup- 
ply clerks at 16+" (p. 460). 

These high estimates of reading difficulty did not match the 
educational attainment of the people in these jobs. Sticht et al. found 
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that reading materials in the repair technician and supply clerk cate- 
gories exceeded the average reading abilities of the high aptitude 
personnel by four to six grade levels and of low aptitude personnel 
by six to eight grade levels (1972, p. 460). They theorized that peo- 
ple who use these materials "develop specialized bodies of knowl- 
edge that help them comprehend the relatively narrow domain of job 
literacy materials" Applying these insights in Forecast, his special 
readability formula for technical materials, Sticht (1988) put less 
emphasis on the difficulty of long words than do more traditional 
readability formulas. He reasoned that the long words are apt to be 
familiar terms used frequently on the job, and they do not present 
the challenge that long, unfamiliar words do. Forecast allowed the 
reduction of estimates of required reading skills by as much as five 
grade levels. 

Sticht found that people's degree of literac depends in part 
on their friowledge of the content as well as on their language and 
reading skills. He also found that more proficient readers read more 
on the job, while less proficient readers (grade levels 4-6.9) were 
more likely to ask others for help instead of reading to find answers 
to their questions. Standardized reading tests were reliable predic- 
tors of ability to perform adult-level reading tasks. Sticht et al. con- 
cluded that eighth grade level was a "reasonable general purpose 
target for functional adult basic education," and that sixth or seventh 
grade levels were reasonable targets for arithmetic skills, (1972, 
p. 463). 

An error in test scoring has added interesting information 
concerning appropriate literacy levels for job performance. Sticht et 
al. (1987) examined the results of a miscalibrated aptitude test, and 
found that more than 300,000 "lower aptitude" people, who ordinar- 
ily would have been rejected, had entered military service between 
1976 and 1980. Examination of their records showed that 80 percent 
had achieved satisfactory job training and job ratings. Sticht calcu- 
lated that this group "performed 80-95 percent as we!) as average- 
aptitude personnel," and concluded that "great caution ought to be 
exercised in declaring people functionally incompetent because of 
their performance on literacy or other types of aptitude tests" 
(Sticht, 1988, p. 70). 
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Job performance also depends on the understanding of, and 
fluency in, reading learned in school. While school reading theoret- 
ically prepares students for the reading they will do for the rest of 
their iives, the reading demands common to school tend to be quite 
different from those expected in job and other adult settings (Sticht 
et al., 1977). School reading can be characterized as "reading to 
learn," or reading toward a goal of remembering what has been read. 
In contrast, occupational reading is "reading to do," or reading to- 
ward a goal of locating information for immediate use that need not 
be recalled later. In examining the reading uses of high school stu- 
dents, technical school students (civilian and military), technical 
school instructors (military), and job incumbents (civilian and mili- 
tary), Sticht found a "complete reversal in the frequency with which 
these two classes of tasks are performed" between "traditional aca- 
demically oriented high schools" and the workplace (1985, p. 317). 

Even taking into account the mismatch between school and 
job literacies, illiterate adults who seemingly have had opportuni- 
ties to become sufficiently literate pose questions for literacy work- 
ers. Because literacy is language-based, some have wondered about 
the oral language capacity of the inadequately literate, and whether 
oral language can be the basis for reading improvement. Sticht 
(1982) investigated the reading potential of marginally literate 
adults and the assumption that adults are able to leam to read more 
quickly than children because they have a larger base of language 
and experience. Contrary to expectations, Sticht found that they are 
not. Sticht also compared literacy gains for the marginally literate 
between those who participated in brief, general literacy programs 
and those who received job-related instruction. Marginally literate 
adults made twice as much progress in job-related instruction as 
they did in the general literacy program. Sticht concluded that read- 
ing instruction should center on job-related literacies. 

If adults are underliterate and make slow progress in literacy 
instruction, the question arises whether it might be better simply to 
teach those people using means other than reading. Sticht, Ho^ke, 
& Caylor (1982) tested botn reading levels and listenirg levels. 
They concluded that the substitution of oral instruction would not be 
very productive. 
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Since the research was carried out with academic materials, 
Sticht warned that the same people might have performed differ- 
ently with real world tasks, which he termed more "ecologically 
representative reading and listening tasks" (1985, p. 328). Kirsch 
and Jungeblut '1986) later confirmed Sticht's conclusions, using 
tasks that were mere typical of daily life. 

Sticht and Mikulecky (1984) examined job-related basic 
skills in three cases, including the Functional Literacy f .oject 
(flit) of the U.S. Departuem of Defense. They advanced a psycho- 
linguistic model of literacy, according to which language, cognition, 
and perception are critical to using literacy. The worker must know 
about the job (background knowledge) and must have higher level 
cognitive skills (reasoning) to read job-related materials success- 
fully. Sticht and Mikulecky recommended that literacy programs in- 
clude the objectives of the business, have a functional context, 
require active learning, and use competency-based mastery learn- 
ing. 

Workplace Literacy Questions 

Workplace literacy remains an inadequately researched area 
of concern. Mikulecky, a foremost analyst of workplace literacy, 
stated that "no coherent body of research exists on the cost effective- 
ness of technology-driven basic skills education and of workplace 
basic skills education" (1989). Industry sponsorship of literacy and 
basic-skills instruction challenges literacy providers to keep at least 
two sets of agendas in mind. The employers need job-literate work- 
ers to improve their skills as rapidly as possible; workers need to 
fulfill both their employer's specific skill requirements and their 
own objectives. Displaced workers have special needs, but they may 
not always be motivated to embark on a course of technical training 
for a new job. They may be more inclined to participate in training 
if technical and more general literacy are offered in an integrated 
program (P&rk, Storlie, # Dawis, 1987). Stein (1989) contended 
that the most effective orkplace literacy programs allow these 
agendas to coexist. Thus, while workers meet job requirements, 
they also gain a se.ise of improving for themselves. Employers re- 
port better teamwork, higher morale, and greater productivity. 
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Mikuiecky (1989) suggested that levels of skills required by 
the workplace can be classified into three problem areas: (1) ex- 
tremely low-level literates (those unable to function independently 
with even simple print); (2) new and experienced workers who c?n 
read at a moderate level (the sports page), consider themselves to be 
literate, but derive little benefit from expensive training because of 
insufficient reading, computing, and study abilities; and (3) workers 
at any ability level who make some job-related literacy mistakes that 
influence safety, productivity,and promotability (p. 20, These skill 
levels require different approaches; Mikuiecky suggested a "multi- 
strand approach" to address the literacy learning needs of people at 
each of these levels. 

While there is evidence that basic skills are learned in the 
context of job-specific training, questions remain about the appro- 
priate balance of technical training and basic skills instruction 
(PHlipi, 1988). In a study of language use in 10 occupations, Rush, 
Moe, and Storlie (1986) emphasized the importance of organizing 
information meaningfully and relating it to the learner's knowledge 
and interests. 

Askov suggests there may be a learning cycle that begins with 
instruction in reading to do in specific job training and later broad- 
ens into reading to learn. That broadening of purpose and content 
could be termed education as opposed to the more limited scope of 
training. This c cle was instituted in Philadelphia in a nursing home 
that offered basic instruction to improve employees' skills in filling 
out myriad forms. At first, instruction was focused on the forms; 
but when the instructor learned that the employees were motivated 
to earn their geds and to move beyond their present employment, 
the classes were broadened in scope. The employers, at first dis- 
mayed by the change of focus, came to believe that it was their so- 
cial obligation to continue the class, even if it qualified workers to 
move on to different employment (Askov , \ ersonal communication, 
October 1989). 

Instructional approaches to the teaching of basic skills also 
raise questions about whether discrete teaching of basic skills in a 
workbook approach can be sufficient, or whether the skills should 
be contextualized into larger frames of metacognitive awareness and 
problem-solving models (Mikuiecky, Ehlinger, & Meenan, 1987). 
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Solid Indicators and Remaining Questions 

We have learned many lessons from research on adult liter- 
acy. We need better basic information; we must see literacy learners 
as more than deficient individuals; we need to know more about the 
function of social networks ar they affect literacy and learning; we 
must remain leery of categorizing people; we must look beyond the 
unexamined application of conclusions about children's literacy to 
adults; and we need to know more about workplace literacies and 
how to efficiently provide workers with what they need to know. 

Alamprese's (1988) general research agenda suggested the 
development of "an underlying base of knowledge and expertise that 
can move the current state of operations forward " The four areas 
she identified were ;esearch on learning, research on instruction, 
development of assessment and accountability systems, and re- 
search on the organization and delivery of services. We concur that 
adult literacy stands in need of additional understanding and devel- 
opment in each of these areas. 

Because counting procedures vary greatly, even the simple 
question of how many people are being served in literacy programs 
is difficult to answer. Alamprese called for the establishment of a 
national database including learner and program characteristics, 
program impact, and fiscal support. 

The lack of a reliable national database... presents a major 
barrier to the establishment of a cohesive system for adult 
lasic skills education. Better information about the status of 
our current literacy efforts is needed by individuals at all 
levels of government, as well as by those responsible for 
designing and operating basic education programs (p. 6). 

The social perspectives on literacy expounded by Heath and 
by Fingeret give us help in perceiving literacy learners as more than 
deficient individuals. Their results demand that we examine literacy 
as a pa't of the entire social fabric, rather than as isolated skills and 
attainments. We cannot expect to see changes in literacy if we do not 
take into account its meanings and uses for a variety of literacy 
learners and nonlearners. And we need to know more about the so- 
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cial networks and connections for learners that promote rapid liter- 
acy development. We join Sheikh in her mistrust of overly tidy 
labeling of learners, and expect that as we have better descriptions 
of learners, there will be less temptation to label. In this socially 
centered work, as well as with intergenerational and family literacy 
programs, we are challenged to respect learners' cultures before 
suggesting additional or alternative literacies. 

We join other reviewers of research in being wary of applying 
to adults data from studies of children (Fingeret, 1984; Sticht, 
1988). However, Sticht calls for unified theories, practices, and pol- 
icies that bring together child and adult literacy development. He 
suggests that we need a unified theory for both old and young, and a 
simultaneous awareness that the "functional contexts of childhood 
and adulthood are not the same" (p. 85). Perhaps some of the unified 
theory Sticht calls for will emerge from intergenerational and fam- 
ily literacy efforts. These diverse programs have a common func- 
tion in their dual goals of encouraging a wide range of family 
literacies and preventing the development of further generations of 
cognitively deficient, illiterate adults. 

Developments in the workplace require us to look beyond the 
traditional educational infrastructure to business and industry. Liter- 
acy providers find themselves with at least two clients -workers and 
employers -and literacy workers need to know more in order to fill 
the orders they are receiving. Sticht concludes that more research is 
needed to determine whether demands in the workplace are actually 
increasing, whether workers' skills are indeed insufficient for their 
jobs, and whether "approaches to literacy education can be devel- 
oped that are attractive to both industry and the work force" (1988, 
p. 84). Alamprese calls for the assessment of the utility of approach- 
ing literacy education through functional literacy education (pro- 
grams that integrate literacy with job development) foi ^developing 
both the specific and general literacy skills and content knowledge 
adults need to operate successfully in society" (1988, p. 23). 

Mikulecky (1986) suggests the need for the following lines of 
research: 1) examine the literacy process in workplace settings and 
describe "how one reads most effectively in the workplace"; 2) ex- 
amine and test the Sticht model of developmental information proc- 
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essing in the workplace; 3) determine the costs of workplace literacy 
deficiencies and then calculate "who is worth training" and when it 
is cost-effective to seek alternatives to further training; 4) learn 
more about the degree of transfer of training; 5) address the direct 
teaching of metacognitive strategies for workplace training and ap- 
plication; and 6) develop and test the use of various expert systems 
for the teaching of job literacy tasks, 

Close examination of adult literacy leads us to further ques- 
tions. The challenges are substantial, the foci as diverse as literacies 
are various, and the demands pressing. As Sticht suggests, we need 
problem solvers -thoughtful people working in the field to build 
and test understanding and theories while implementing them exper- 
imentally. 
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The National Coalition for Literacy 



The aduit literacy movement has been a huge puzzle. Puzzle 
pieces prior to 1980 were scattered but significant. Newman 
first encountered the needs of nonreading adults in 1960 at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa when a young man who could not read came to the 
Reading Clinic for help. Newman wrote to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for help. The response was two small pamphlets -an indica- 
tion of the low level of interest in adult literacy in 1960. The work of 
tiie Armed Forces in increasing the literacy of recruits during World 
War II had not been extended effectively to the civilian population 

The landmark Adult Education Act of 1966 changed this situ- 
ation. Part of plans for the "great society," the Adult Education Act 
was the first piece of legislation for adult literacy. It provided for 
acquisition of eighth grade functional basic skills. The 1970 amend- 
ments to the act authorized instruction through the high school 
level. The fundamental purpose of the act continued to be the provi- 
sion of adult education for those most in need o f assistance. As a 
result of this legislation, Brown and Newman conducted one of the 
f rst pieces of civilian research on adult illiteracy, from 1966 to 
> ^68. At the time, the study heralded as a breakthrough. The 
re ^arch questions were: 

1. What common characteristics Jo adult city-core illiter- 
ates exhibit when measured by the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale, the Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, the 
Davis-Eells Games, and the Experience Inventor)? 
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2. Do adult city-core illiterates make significantly faster 
gains in beginning reading achievement when the program 
uses the Initia) Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.), presents materi- 
als prepared specifically for adult interests and paced to 
their learning rate, and provides consultant and training 
services for the teachers in the program? 

3. Are there significant correlations between gains in read- 
ing achievement and factors in the measuring devices men- 
tioned above, and is there a cluster of measurements that 
will predict gains in reading achievement for adult city-core 
illiterates? (1968, p. 4). 

These questions are still under consideration by the research com- 
munity, even though the specifics of the measures are different. 

At about this same time-during the Civil Rights era— the 
Right-to-?ead Campaign presented Mteracy as a right and the lack of 
literacy as a national shame. In the 1970s, along with innovations in 
community-based education programs, the establishment of reading 
acad^aies, and the search for model programs, came a reduction in 
the naive belief that some quick fix could completely eradicate illit- 
eracy from the United States within a few years. The American pub- 
lic perceived a lowering of educational standards in the schools, 
which raised concerns about education at all levels. This increasing 
awareness was moving adult literacy to the forefront of the nation's 
consciousness. 

Communication, Cooperation, Col^boration 

In 1981 several literacy groups in ihe United States became 
members of a coalition working toward increasing literacy. As en- 
thusiastic as we were, we little realized we were on the brink of the 
explosive "decade of adult literacy" and the discovery of learning as 
a lifelong pursuit. We represented 11 charter organizations, which 
together became the National Coalition fcr Literacy (Table 1). 

At each meeting of the coalition a majo- new literacy devel- 
opment arises -a new group joins, h new even. planned, or a new 
political move is launched. These are heady times for literacy work- 
ers. Prepare! Consolidate! Don't lose moirenttim! These are the im- 
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Table 1 

Charter Members. Coalition for Literacy 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education (aaace) 

American Association of Advertising Agencies (a a a a) 

American Library Association (ala) 

B. Dalton Bookseller 

Contact Literacy Center 

International Reading Association (ira) 

Laubach Literacy Action (lla) 

Literacy Volunteers of Americi (lva) 

National Advisory Council on Adult Educai'on (nacae) 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science (nclis) 

National Council of State DirecU rs of Adult Education (ncsdae) 



per^tive thoughts of the "old timers" in the coalition. A decade ago 
we could not imagine what the 1980s would bring; at the beginning 
01 the 1990s, we have to run to keep up. 

The 1980s saw the birth of America's awaienej.s of the needs 
of adult nuv readers. Millions wanted a new start, and in 1990, they 
have many places to turn. The national hotline directs calls for help 
to a ljsicd local agency or literacy support group, television pro- 
grams and radio announcements give encouragement and directions 
for finding help with learning, and media events are staged to raise 
funds. Legislators are introducing bills at the state and federal level 
to supply more financial backing, to promote better teaching, and to 
build a national literacy center. Business and industry are reorganiz- 
ing their energies toward work-related literacy training, and unions 
and management alike arc seeking to help workers who are inade- 
quately literate overcome their vulnerability. The most visible cham- 
pion of adult literacy is First Lady Barbara Bush, who is continuing 
her own Icng-time involvement as a literacy worker. 

The new readers themselves are now emerging at the national 
level People who dared not speak out before are speaking now. 
Their words are being heard at historic meetings: in Philadelphia at 
the First Adult Literacy Student Congress in 1987, and in Washing- 
ton, DC, at the SeconH Student Congress in 1989. Their messages 
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are disseminated among the coalition's member groups, and they are 
being heard over the phone at the Indiana University Reading Practi- 
cum Center: "Rhonda at the detox center told me to call you. She 
said you could help" 

I talk with Rhonda's friend. His life is falling apart. He's sepa- 
rated from his wife. He stays away from home to avoid his 12-year- 
Hd son, who needs help with his homework- help he knows he can't 
give, he is a Vietnam vet who has trouble being with people. But 
here he is -on my phone -searching for a new start at age 41. "My 
life is a mess," he says. Tve got to do something. Can you help?" We 
start the wheels rolling. We find a tutor, work out tutoring times, 
and search for meaningful materials for this literacy beginner. 

Every group is working toward the same end: new readers 
who suddenly are doing what they had been afraid to try before. 
These organizations f v the coalition, which fosters ongoing com- 
munication, cooperation, nd collaboration on the national literacy 
scene. Communication within the coalition and th<; literacy field has 
been greatly enhanced by The Written Word, the bimonthly newslet- 
ter published by the Contact Literacy Center in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

In 1985, when the coalition reexamined its purpose, the 
members recognized that one of the greatest advantages of the regu- 
lar meetings was increased communication among members. The 
meetings kept members informed, allowed cooperative planning 
among groups, and promptea new ideas to be tried. In 1988, when 
the group again reassessed its reason for being, the highest priority 
was placed on cr nunication. The first of the newly developed ob- 
jectives was ' provide for ongoing communication among national 
groups whoov primary and continuing interest is literacy." Coopera- 
tion among the member groups has included working together on 
campaigns, sharing limited funds, and sharing staff. 

Campaigns and the Coalition 

Forerunner of the many literacy activities spawned during the 
1980s, the Coalition for Literacy, along with the American Adver- 
tising Council, sponsored a nationwide advertising campaign in 
1985. The media contributed over $24 million worth of free adver- 
tising during the campaign, and millions of people got involved. 
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There is a difference between campaigns and coalitions. 
Campaigns tend to be ruu by a few leaders, burn hot for awhile, and 
accomplish an important but sometimes limited result. Coalitions, 
on the other hand, need to be broadly representative and long last- 
ing, and must serve the needs of diverse interests and individuals. 

The National Coalition for Literacy started out as a cam- 
paign, achieved early success, and then metamorphosed into a coali- 
tion for a longer run and long term productivity. The coalition was 
the broadly democratic outcome of initiatives from many sectors - 
public, private, corporate, and professional. Early contributors to 
the coalition included the U.S. Department of Education, B. Dalton 
Bookseller, the Business Council for Effective Literacy, General 
Electric, and Time, Inc. 

The people and the organizations that produced the initial 
campaign eac.i had tl eir own special interest in literacy. The Ameri- 
can Library Association (a la), for example, took an interest be- 
cause a literate populace gives libraries their reason for being. But it 
could not mount a literacy awareness campaign alone- its interest 
was too narrow and its resources too few. Tn the a la's realization 
that it must involve others, the idea was born o* a literacy coalition 
representative of the varied literacy interests in the United States. 
The coalition met the American Advertising Council's criteria for a 
national campaign: it was of broad benefit, and it had many groups 
behind the effort. The Ad Council took on the project. 

Effects of the Volunteer Against Illiteracy Campaign 

Except for a brief National Literacy Crusade in 1924 (Cook, 
1977), the Coalition for Literacy/Ad Cou icil Volunteer Against Il- 
literacy campaign was the first national effort exclusively for the 
benefit of adult literacy to be attemoted in the United States. T>e 
initial purposes, processes, and ou, comes are documented in the 
evaluation study completed by Newman in 1986. This was a first for 
the Advertising Council, as it had not had resources to evaluate any 
of its earlier campaigns. Evaluation also enabled the coalition both 
to assess the impact of the Ad Council's campaign against illiteracy 
and to document achievement of the two major goals of the cam- 
paign: raising awareness of the problem and increasing resources 
for tackling it 
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Awareness of the problems faced by functionally illiterate 
adults and out-of-school youths increased markedly during 1985. 
Calls to the Contact Literacy Center increased from 962 in January 
to a high of 3,587 in September 1985. The Ad Council's Benchmark 
Study showed that awareness of advertising about illiteracy had in- 
creased from 21.4 to 30.0 percent, that people recalled specific 
advertising elements, and that the general public had become 
more familiar with the issue by the end of the year. The ad campaign 
spurred concern and encouraged volunteerism. 

The Survey Research Center surveyed a random sample of 
literacy-related programs to determine the changes in resources de- 
voted to literacy efforts between Fall 1984 and Fall 1985. Some 
results are summarized in Table 2 (Newman, 1986, p. 53). The 
study found that enrollments and budgets in literacy programs had 
increased slightly; that growth in enrollment was more evident 
among volunteer programs than among Adult Basic Education (abe) 
affiliated programs; that the number of volunteer teachers had in- 
creased by almost 29 percent during the year; and that 8,000 new 
teachers and 10,900 new students had come to literacy programs via 
the Contact Literacy Center telephone referral service. The center 
had referred at least one volunteer to each center polled. 



Table 2 

Changes in Students, Teachers, and Budgets 
of Literacy Programs, Fall 1984 to Fall 1985 



Fall Fall 
1984 1985 



Percent 
Change 



Number of Programs Surveyed 567 "67 



Estimated Number 



of Students 39*5,000 400,000 



+ 1.3% 



Estimated Number 
of Volunteer Teachers 



75,000 



96,000 



+ 28.7% 



Estimated Total 
Literacy Program Budgets 



$100 
million 



$109 
million 



+ 9.0% 
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Budgets for literacy programs during the survey period grew 
for all types of programs. Funding for the Literacy Volunteers of 
America (lva), libraries, and unaffiliated programs had the greatest 
percentage increases. Because these were the smallest of the pro- 
grams, their increases seemed more spectacular. More disappoint- 
ingly, total funding increased only f percent -not much above the 
inflation rate and not a tremendous gain, particularly for the large 
abe programs serving large numbers of people. 

Other findings were more encouraging. Two volunteer tutor 
groups, Laubach Literacy Action (lla) and i.va, reported that re- 
quests for help rose 100 percent 'Hil U.S. Department cf Educa- 
tion reported a whopping increase of 243 percent in its National 
Adult Education Volunteer Network between 1983 and 1985. The 
surge in literacy workers helped meet this new demand. In addition 
to the increase in the number of volunteers, the number of paid 
workers in volunteer organizations rose substantially. In addition, 
the number of lva sites increased 137 percent in 1985, while 
Laubach sites increased 24 percent, and abe sites 37 percent. 

One of the most dramatic increases in resources came from 
grants. The dollar amount contributed by foundations, businesses, 
and industries rose from under $1 million in 1980 over $85 mil- 
lion in 1985. Increased media time, materials contributions, volun- 
teer contributions (other than tutoring), and : kind contributions 
from coalition member groups (printing, mailings, travel) all attest 
to the phenomenal increase in giving for literacy (Newman, 1986). 

Each group within the coalition continued its individual ac- 
tivities; therefore each continued to need its own financial support. 
Raising funds was one of the most serious difficulties to threaten the 
coalition. Through lean years, each group continued to raise funds 
for itself instead of for the Coalition as a whole; nonetheless, repre- 
sentatives of the 1 1 charter member organizations recognized that 
they could achieve more through united efforts than they could 
alone. 

Inside the Media Blitz 

When the American Library Association applied to the Ad- 
vertising Council with the hope of mounting a nationai aJvertising 
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campaign against illiteracy, it was with the knowledge that cam- 
paigns such as "Smokey the Bear" and "Crime Prevention" were 
among the most effective means of communicating with the greatest 
nurnbe: of people. The Ad Council's campaign requirements in- 
cluded that such campaigns be noncommercial, nondenominatior al, 
nonpartisan, nat onal in scope, and of sufficient seriousness and 
public importance to warrant donations of space or time by national 
and local media. (For complete coverage of the in ; tiaiion, progress, 
and detailed outcomes of the early phases of the Volunteer Against 
Illiteracy campaign, see Newman, 1986.) 

The Ad Council calculated that its distribution system to the 
top 75 markets and networks reached 80 percent of all tv house- 
holds in the United States. Radio and newspaper ads also reached 
large audiences. 

In addition, Benton and Bowles, the advertising agency that 
volunteered to develop th? ad campaign for the coalition, developed 
and distributed consumer magazine ads, hosted a special neeting of 
leading publishers to promote the campaign, and sent a special mail- 
ing to selected top publications. Ads were also developed and dis- 
tributed in a special kit to the business press. The Ad Council 
promoted the campaign at the national meetings of the American 
Business Press, resulting in still more advertising. Finally, in an in- 
novative move, book ads were developed and distributed. In all, an 
estimated $40.5 million of fres ads ran. 

All of the advertising featured the toll free number of the 
Contact Literac, Center. The center handled ca 1 ls generated by the 
ad campaign. Brochures written and distributed free (in the thou- 
sands) by coalition members included Basics of Public Relations, 
Help Your Child Succeed in Reading, How to Form a Community 
Volunteer Literacy Program, How to Form a State or Local Literacy 
Coalition, One-to-One Tutoring, and 27 Million Americans Cannot 
Read and Guess Who Pays the Price. 

Advertising is regarded by some as a high art. When coali- 
tion members started meeting with the representatives of Benton and 
Bowles to discuss the development of an ad campaign, we were cau- 
tioned that we must choose a single message; more than one mes- 
sage would confuse the public. Many meetings were dedicated to 
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defining what we hoped to communicate. We came to the conclusion 
that our initial efforts must be devoted to recruiting volunteers for 
tutoring; if we targeted learners first, the field would be swamped 
with requests that could not be met. We assumed that the process of 
requeuing volunteer help would stimulate an awareness and a will- 
ingness to contribute resources. 

The ads that focused on volunteers provoked resistance 
among some of the coalition's executive board members. One ad 
stated: "All you need is a degree of caring" This appeal for nonpro- 
fessional or professional volunteers grated on some professionals 
who had invested thousands of dollars and years of effort in becom- 
ing certified teachers. 

Some literacy workers were concerned about adult learners' 
possible negative feelings about the advertising. Many illiterate 
adults who were friends of instructors and were productive, hard- 
working people, heard the term "ill-literate" as demeaning. "We're 
not ill. We ju^ don't know how to read. Give us a chance!" Prior to 
the campaign, the underliterate had been better able to mask their 
difficulties ^protected by friends and family) and retain a fragile 
measure of self-respect. Now they were unmasked by the push to 
raise literacy levels. We needed to develop means of acknowledging 
and upholding literacy learners' sense of self-respect while they 
were upgrading their skills. Some literacy workers questioned 
whether the campaign might have been better focused on the theme 
of citizens' worth: "You are valued, needed, wanted " Still, the cam- 
paign wa:> effective, touching millions of Americans. 

ABE Workers and Literacy V unteers 

Meanwhile, the largest providers of aJuit literacy instruction 
(outside of business and industry) had been the federally funded and 
state administered abe programs. The coalition member represent- 
ing state abe programs brought to early meetings the viewpoint of 
those who had been doing literacy work in official programs since 
tne mid-1960r. 

In the flush of our enthusiasm and gratitude for the efforts of 
volunteer programs, we must not forget that most of the teaching o* 
adult new readers has b^en and continues to be done by nonvolun- 
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teer, professional programs under the provisions of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act (1966, amended 1978). The statistics tell the tale of hard 
work accomplished: the U.S. Department of Education reported 3 
million students enrolled in adult basic education classes for the 
school year 1988-1989. 

The contents of abe programs vary from state to state, and 
even within states. But the basic purpose of the programs remains 
the same: to s*rve the needs of the undereducated adult. State abe 
teachers must be certified. Their certification is usually in elemen- 
tary or secondary education, since no certification programs have 
been established in adult literacy, abe group classes meet in local 
elementary, secondary, or vocational schools or junior colleges; 
church basements; or other community centers. 

In the late 1960s, communication between state-supported 
and volunteer programs was poor. The use of volunteer tutors in 
conjunction with certified classroom teachers was rejected in one 
large city in Nsw York State. Cooperation and collaboration were 
nonexistent. At this time, many of the abe teachers were moonlight- 
ing from daytime jobs to pick up extra income. They were not nec- 
essarily well qualified for, or enthusiastic about, a nighttime job that 
required no special training and had minimal supervision, unimagi- 
native curriculum and materials, and low pay. Efforts to introduce 
volunteers into the programs met stiff opposition from abe adminis- 
trators. "The volunteers won't know what they're doing and will be 
in the way," complained the professionals. This blanket rejection of 
offers by volunteers to collaborate was eventually withdrawn, how 
ever. 

Part of the reason for this capitulation was the need to recolve 
a persistent dilemma with which state abe programs had struggled 
for years. Ten percent of the funding of these programs is allocated 
to innovation in teacher training, computer training, and staff devel- 
opment. The other 90 percent goes for books, facilities, and staff. 
As states worked out formulas for spending the money, it was natu- 
ral for them to concentrate funds on the learners who were easiest to 
reach-those heading for a high school diploma or the ged. As time 
went by, the federal government and state adiit education officials 
worked harder to enforce the requirement to concentrate more of the 
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funding on the least served. This hardest to reach segment of adult 
new readers, with the lowest potential for success, takes the most 
time to bring to literacy and therefore costs the most. The tax- 
fonded programs were never able to accomplish this task cost-effec- 
tively. Volunteer programs were a partial answer to this need. 

The two major volunteer literacy programs in the United 
States, lla and lva, have made a tremendous contribution to the 
success of adult literacy instruction. These groups, together with the 
Association of Community Based Organizations (cbos), are now the 
backbone of basic volunteer literacy provision. 

'Hie contributions of the volunteer groups and the cbos differ 
in se-eral ways from the professional approach. The volunteers have 
the freedom to do what they think nexls to be done to meet the 
needs of the individual learners. They can produce their own materi- 
als, prescribe their own methodology, and train their own tutors. On 
short notice, they can draw on a volunteer labor pool that is not ac- 
cessible to the state abe programs, confined as they are to the use of 
certified teachers. The volunteer tutors meet one-to-one with their 
learners at times and places of mutual convenience. Learner identity 
is strictly protected, if the learner so desires. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, volunteer groups work out of generous commitment to ideals 
that give their groups a hard-to-match esprit de corps. Knowing that 
their "pay" comes from th satisfaction of learners who become 
readers, they often contribute time and resources far beyond what 
certified teachers can afford. 

The flip side of the volunteer movement, of course, is that 
nonprofessional tutors, sometimes with as little as 12 to 20 hours of 
training, are dealing with one of the most difficult populations to 
teach. By contrast, the certified teacher may have had upwards of 
2,400 hours of professional education. The two major volunteer 
groups see themselves as "feeder" groups to the abe programs; they 
take the nonreaders and low-level readers, work them up to a fourth 
grade level, and send them along to the local abe program. Difficul- 
ties sometimes arise when minimally trained tutors deal with the 
learning disabled, the psychologically damaged, and the people 
with entrenched nonproductive approaches to reading and writing. 
Both tutors and learners suffer the consequences. 
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Due to the nature of the volunteer programs, record keeping 
is difficult to maintain, and experimental research is almost impos- 
sible to conduct. The volunteer leaders are aware of these limits, 
and respond that their main purpose is to teach people to read, not to 
conduct research. They note, however, that as they have grown in 
numbers and sophistication, they have moved into a better position 
to cooperate or even collaborate with researchers. 

Volunteerism: The American Way 

From barn raisings in the settling of the West to the 
fleamarket capitalism that prompts the Internal Revenue Service to 
ask, "Have you engaged in barter this past year?" Americans love 
the sociability of working together informally. American social 
know-how means finding a way around aggravating circumstances 
in spontaneous and inventive ways and sometimes in spite of, rather 
than with the help of, government efforts. This is not to say that we 
eschew government leadership, coordination, and support. It does 
suggest that the best ideas come from the people, later to be picked 
up b^ the government for routinization, elaboration, and application 
on a larger scale. Likewise, in the many sectors of the literacy 
community, we have learned some important lessons about the 
strength of partnership, networking (Richardson, 1988), and mutual 
involvement. 

If we expect to continue to make progress in adult literacy, we 
must continue to look to the goodwill and dedicated efforts of com- 
bined private and public sector initiatives. When private groups 
pool their own best interests to produce an outcome that meets the 
best interests of the most people, we all win. 

The successes of the adult literacy decade were the results of 
the cooperative efforts of many groups and individuals Their abil- 
ity to cooperate was slow and delicate, and now, in a new decade, let 
us not attempt to strong- 0 .n the growth process. The gradual un- 
folding of communication, cooperation, and collaboration could not 
be pushed at the beginning of the process, no matter how hard some 
of the coalition members trted. The payoff will come in its own 
good time. The first small clep was communication, which contin- 
ued for years before evolving into collaboration. Still more years of 
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press conferences, media involvement, and the uneasy cooperation 
of rival organizations had to take place before we reached our cur- 
rent status. 

Networks of communication kept members apprised of one 
another's efforts; organizational representatives served on one an- 
other's steering committees and boards; new groups coalesced (the 
State Literacy Initiatives Network, the Working Group, the National 
Governors' Association, and the Literacy Network). The machinery 
moved and clanked, and the newly literate were served. The Na- 
tional Coalition for Literacy was born out of the belief that the prob- 
lem of adult functional illiteracy was too big to be handled by any 
one group alone, and that the cost was too big for federal, state, or 
local governments to assume by themselves. The more realistic, if 
slower moving, solution was a strong partnership among education, 
government, business, volunteer, and professional organizations all 
working toward a common goal. Communication is still one of the 
coalition's primary objectives (Table 3). 

Table 3 

National Coalition for Literacy 1989 Objectives 

1. Communication. To provide for ongoing communication among 
national groups whose primary and continuing interest is literacy. 

2. Information and Refa ral Policy. To establish policies and actively 
support the operation of a literacy telephone information and referral 
service. 

3. State Initiative Ties. To develop and maintain ties with state-level 
initiatives. 

4. Public Awareness Campaigns. To stimulate, review, and guide public 
awareness campaigns targeted to particular populations or purposes. 

5. Public Policy. To influence public policy at the federal, state, and 
local levels in support of adult basic education. 

6. Research and Development Forum. To provide a forum for the 
examination of relevant research and development projects in adult 
literacy. 

7. National Initiatives Forum. To provide a forum fcr the discussion of 
new national literacy initiatives. 

8. Needs Assessment/Service Development. To assess national need, 
identify gaps in services, and promote the development of services to 
meet needs. 
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A decade after its fou ding, the coalition's quarterly meetings 
are marked by the camaraderie of people accustomed to communi- 
cating with one another -people who have cooperated and collabo- 
rated over the years to produce brochures, sponsd conferences, and 
meet the press. Other organizations have been added to the coali- 
tion's steering committee to broaden and strengthen its base. A new 
spirit of unity and trust is enabling coalition members to promote 
one another's causes and reach larger, mutually beneficial goals. 
The coalition's early efforts are now paying off in an explosion of 
new initiatives on behalf of the emerging adult reader. 
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Literacy Initiatives 



The National Coalition for Literacy was not the only literacy 
program begun in the 1980s. The decade saw an unprece- 
dented explosion of literacy initiatives at the federal, state, and local 
levels. Some of the new organizations formed were related to the 
National Coalition; others were not. Some were direct providers of 
literacy services; others were bodies of public representatives who 
recognized that their own best interests were served by addressing 
the issue of literacy. 

Direct Literacy Providers 

The Adult Literacy Initiative, 

The roll call of new Initiatives starts with the Adult Literacy 
Initiative (ali) launched in 1983 by President Ronald Reagan. In 
line with the Reagan Administration's reduction of the federal gov- 
ernment's role in the social sector, the government sought solutions 
to literacy needs by appealing to private volunteer groups. Little 
new funding was provided for the ali ; nevertheless, according to 
Delker (1984), the ali was the federal government's first endorse- 
ment of a minimal education ^vel for adults. Delker does not spec- 
ify what that minimal level was, but he notes that promoting literacy 
was a bipartisan concern in Congress. 

In 1982, the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education of 
the Ho» r Committee on Education and Labor had initiated hear- 
ings on adult literacy. Hence the ali was to some degree a response 
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to the Congressional investigation of adult illiteracy. Some critics 
saw the ali as merely recapitulating enorts that had gone before. 

Kazemek and Rigg (1985) were skeptical about what they 
saw as the redundant declaration of a "crisis." They questioned 
whether any liter** campaign, making lofty promises to solve 
complex social, political, economic, and moral problems, can suc- 
ceed when its progenitors have a brush fire interest that burns 
briefly and then is extinguished. 

In 1986, the ali reported on the initiative's progress. The Na- 
tional Adult Literacy Project (nalp) had commissioned an 18- 
mcnth study of adult literacy programs and had produced 10 papers, 
1 of which evolved into Effective Adult Literacy Programs: A Practi- 
tioner's Guide (Lerche, 1985). In addition, the au staff had worked 
on the development of the National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress Young Adult Literacy Study; numerous literacy councils at lo- 
cal and state levels had been established or planned; the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education (fice) had commissioned a 
governmentwide survey of literacy and literacy-related programs; 
and in the College Work-Study Student Program, 68 institutions had 
received a total of $1.8 million of "unexpended work-study monies" 
for literacy projects. The au had also urged colleges and universi- 
ties to grant credit for literacy activities and to become otherv/ise 
involved. Finally, the ali had developed the Federal Employee Lit- 
eracy Training (felt) program, which recruited tutors from the 
ranks of federal employees and trained them to teach individuals to 
read. The program placed about 500 literacy instructors. 

Many of these spinoff initiatives of the ali have continued, 
and some have expanded. For example, nearly $5 million was made 
available in 1989-1990 for the development of the Student Literacy 
Corps, a program designed to train student tutors through university 
coursework. 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

Also a charter member of the National Coalition for Literacy, 
the American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 
(aaace) was created to provide leadership in advancing the educa- 
tion of adults in the lifelong learning process. The association pro- 
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vides many services, including unification of the profession, 
development of human resources, encouragement and use of re- 
search, communication with members and the public, and other ef- 
forts to further adult education. The aaace also serves as the voice 
of adult and continuing education. 

Association for Community Based Education 

The Association for Community Based Education (acbe) was 
founded in 1976 as a national organizing body for institutions in- 
volved in the education and development of communities. It pro- 
vides educational programs linked to the needs, cultures, and 
traditions of their communities, which are often made up of low- 
income residents and ethnic minorities. The acbe's activities in- 
clude the development of a database of literacy organizations and 
resources, information and referral services, minigrants for pro- 
gram improvements and innovations, community based literacy 
programs, a professional development program, and several publi- 
cations dealing with literacy issues. 

Inter \ational Reading Association 

The International Reading Association (ira) was founded in 
1956 to improve reading and develop literacy around the world. 
Specifically, ira strives to improve the quality of reading instruction 
aw all levels, to develop an awareness of the impact of reading among 
a! peoples, and to promote the development of a level of reading 
proficiency commensurate with each individual's capacity. In the 
area of adult literacy, ira publishes books, runs a regular newspaper 
column devoted to adult literacy issues, holds conferences, works 
with unesco, and supports local adult literacy efforts around the 
world, ira is also a charter member of the National Coalition for 
Literacy. 

Laubach Literacy Action 

Laubach Literacy Action (lla), the U.S. program of 
Laubach Literacy International, is another charter member of the 
National Coalition for Literacy. Its primary purpose is to enable il- 
literate adults and older youths to acquire needed listening, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, and mathematics skills, lla focuses on 
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literacy training that helps people solve the problems they encounter 
in everyday life and that allows them to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties in their environment and participate fully in the transformation 
of their society. 

Literacy Network, Inc. 

Literacy Network, Inc., is an expansion of the Urban Liter- 
acy NetworK, which was a spinoff project of the B, Dalton Book- 
seller National Literacy Initiative. The group's emphasis is 
on supporting literacy collaboration. It sponsors national meetings 
and publishes regular communication pieces on urban programs and 
resource development. The network also provides demonstration 
grants, training, and direct assistance to 1 1 urban literacy initia- 
tives. In addition, it works in collaboration with other national orga- 
nizations to develop and influence federal and state policy. 

Literacy Volunteers of America 

Literacy Volunteers of America (lva), also a charter member 
of the National Coalition for Literacy, was organized in 1962, with 
the purpose of guaranteeing the right of every citizen to read, lva 
tutors focus on learner needs and interests as well as on student 
problems and motivation. The organization also publishes tutor 
training materials and provides technical assistance as time and 
budget allow. 

National Council of State Directors of Adult Education 

The National Council of State Directors of Adult Education 
(ncsdae), founded in 1980, is a charter member of the National 
Coalition for Literacy. The group's goal is to make maximum use of 
literacy resources to provide a comprehensive literacy program for 
each stale, ncsdae establishes coordination and cooperation be- 
tween state literacy associations, local literacy councils, local 
school districts, libraries, state agencies, and businesses. 

Sponsors with a Vested Interest 

Several organizations that are not direct providers of literacy 
instruction, but that do have a vested interest in literacy, have be- 
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come leaders in the literacy movement. These organizations, which 
come from a variety of sectors, have a great impact on the field. 

Book Publishers and Booksellers 

"What's good for literacy is good for the industry." This con- 
clusion was taken seriously by newspapei, magazine, and book pub- 
lishers in the 1980s. It has been estimated that booksellers 
contributed $20 million worth of free literacy-related advertising in 
1985 alone. Contributions of this kind boost awareness of literacy 
needs tremendously. 

America's booksellers began to take an active interest in the 
literacy campaign in the 1980s, especially during a massive fund- 
raising effort begun late in the decade. In theory, every bookstore in 
America was to have an attractive canister by its cash register with 
the slogan "Give the Gift of Literacy" The money was to be collected 
from the stores by a volunteer group of retired at&t workers and 
distributed according to a predetermined formula to literacy groups 
all over the country. In practice, because the at&t retirees were une- 
venly located across the country, money collection became a night- 
mare. The effort was disbanded, and what money was collected 
went either to the Contact Literacy Center (to maintain the 800 num- 
ber) or to the Reading Is Fundamental effort. 

Education Writers 

The Education Writers Association performs a useful service 
by producing a series of papers containing solid information about 
literacy myths: There's an Epidemic of Illiteracy in American Soci- 
ety, Illiteracy Can Be "Cured" in One Generation, Literacy Pro- 
grams Are Fail-Safe, and The u Feds n Are Readying a Campaign on 
Literacy. (Copies of the papers are available from the Education 
Writers Association, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Su : te 310, 
Washington, DC 20036.) 

Libraries 

In 1981 the American Library Association (ala) brought to- 
gether various national organizations to form the National Coalition 
for Literacy. Through its Office for Library Outreach Services, the 
ala plays a major role in developing library literacy programs at the 
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local level. The U.S. National Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science (nclis) is also a charter member of the National Co- 
alition for Literacy. In addition, local libraries around the country 
make great contributions to the advancement of literacy. 

Newspapers 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association (anpa) 
and the anpa Foundation continued their literacy efforts after the 
1985 campaign and made significant contributions with their "Press 
to Read" campaign and Showcase of Newspaper Adult Literacy Pro- 
jects (Press to kcad, 1989). They sampled newspaper literacy ef- 
forts nationally, describing 160 activities from Medford, Oregon, to 
Bangor, Maine. The Medford Mail Tribune sponsored a literacy 
walk in targeted neighborhoods. The Bangor Daily Ne*vs installed a 
toll-free number for information regarding literacy in Maine. 

In 1989 anpa published Newspapers and Literacy, a state- 
ment of why newspaper people care and how they are helping. The 
publication included a four-page listing of resources, including 
newspaper, support, and instructional organizations, as well as liter- 
acy resource materials. 

Project Literacy U. 5. 

One of the most successful partnerships to grow out of the 
literacy activities of the 1980s was the Project Literacy U.S. (plus) 
campaign, plus, a joint effort by the Public Broadcasting System 
(pbs) and the American Broadcasting Company (abc), marked an 
unprecedented joining of national television forces on a long term 
basis. 

plus started as a two-phase project, encompassing outreach 
for mobilizing community resources and awareness-raising through 
on-the-air programming. With the avowed goal of supporting or es- 
tablishing a central literacy task force in all pb^Abc communities, 
plus announced that "those who need and want help and those who 
are able to help will know where to turn in everv sizable community 
in the U.S." 

The list of plus backers includes more than 100 names, rang- 
ing from action to zonta. There are many local coalitions. An 
impressive campaign of television and radio programming supports 
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the local efforts. Following the pbs documentary, First Things First, 
the Contact Literacy Center received 2,500 calls. 

On November 15. 1988, plus and the National Coalition for 
Literacy hosted the National Literacy Honors dinner in Washington, 
DC, to raise funds for the literacy movement. "The world we live in 
runs on words," announced Peter Jennings, abc anchor and host for 
the evening. During the ceremonies, Jennings presented awards to 
First Lady Barbara Bush, as the outstanding leader of literacy in the 
United States, and to the 20 plus Learners of the Month who had 
won trips to Washington to receive the personal congratulations of 
the First Lady. 

plus is now looking to the next generation. Youth plus is fo- 
cusing on solutions to the major problems of the young: illiteracy, 
drug and alcohol abuse, unemployment, teenage pregnancy, drop- 
out rates, and delinquency. The group's emphasis on intergenera- 
tional literacy undoubtedly will characterize the 1990s. 

Universities 

In 1985 the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy and 
Technology was founded at Pennsylvania State University. The In- 
stitute's research on adult literacy and its development of literacy- 
oriented materials are prodigious. The Institute newsletter opened a 
new avenue of communication, and its publications on intergencra- 
tional literacy, staff development and training, workplace literacy, 
special needs populations, and the use of technology fill a void in 
the field. 

Other universities also are involved. The Literacy Research 
Center of the University of Pennsylvania conducts important work 
on assessment in adult literacy. At Georgia State University, the 
Center for the Study of Adult Literacy is examining standards for 
evaluating programs in adult literacy. At Indiana University, a broad 
array of literacy activities are under way. The North Carolina Center 
for Literacy Development at North Carolina State University also 
has made important contributions. 

Support from Other Sources 

Commitment to adult literacy instruction is spreading to non- 
literacy related organizations. Some of the groups volunteering to 
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support the cause of literacy are Altrusa, the Rotary Club, the 
American Legion, the American Association of University Women, 
the American Bar Association (aba), and United Way of America. 
The aba and United Way have elected to become sustaining mem- 
bers of the National Coalition for Literacy. The aba's Task Force on 
Literacy publishes Lawyers for Literacy and conducts national con- 
ferences and institutes, aba members support literacy work in their 
communities by donating iegal services, advocating literacy, and tu- 
toring. For example, 150 young lawyers meet weekly in Washing- 
ton, DC, for literacy tutoring and sharing box dinners with a group 
of homeless youngsters. 

The American Legion is taking a different tack. A*; its na- 
tional convention in September 1989, it promoted a series of literacy 
videotapes that Legion posts might purchase to place in their local 
libraries. 

Altrusa, a national service organization for professional 
women, began promoting literacy in the mid-1970s, and its chapters 
continue to sponsor literacy projects nationwide in the 1990s. 

Business and Industry 

Until recently, few educators knew that business, not the De- 
partment of Education, is the big spender on education. B. Dalton 
Bookseller gave more than $3 million to the cause in the early 
1980s. Time, Inc., Prudential Insurance, Nabisco, and many others 
have contributed cash or in-kind contributions for literacy work dur- 
ing the past decade. A discussion of all the literacy activities of busi- 
ness and industry would fill volumes. We tip our hats, however, to 
Harold McGraw, Jr., a prime mover in involving business in liter- 
acy. In 1985, with a $1 million gift, he established the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy, The bcel newsletter is a source of 
literacy information for thousands of people in the business commu- 
nity. 

Private Foundations 

Another remarkable change that took place during the 1980s 
was the involvement of private foundations in the literacy move- 
ment. In 1980, 15 foundations were listed as contributors to liter- 
acy; in 1985, 36 were listed— a 240 percent increase. During the 
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5-year period from 1980 Co 1985, 112 foundations made specific 
contributions to literacy. The Gannett Foundation alone contributed 
$6 million for adult literacy in the latter half of the 1980s. 

Another private foundation, the Kenan Trust Family Literacy 
Project reflects the growing understanding that the illiteracy cycle 
can best be broken by going beyond the confines of the traditional 
classroom. The project intervenes early in the cycle of illiteracy by 
combining efforts to provide high quality, early-childhood education 
with efforts to improve the literacy and parenting skills of under- 
educated adults. The stated goal of the Kenan Project is to "break the 
intergenerational cycle of undereducation by improving parents' 
child care skills and uniting parents and children in a positive educa- 
tional experience" (Darling, 1989). The vision manifested in the 
Kenan Project is being multiplied across the country. "Thousands of 
requests for information about the Project have been received. Well 
over 1,000 orders for materials developed by the Project have been 
honored.... Forty-five states and three foreign countries have re- 
quested information" (p. 4). 

First Lady Barbara Bush 

First Ladies develop different roles as their husbands carry 
out their presidential duties. Eut no First Lady has ever stepped into 
the White House and espoused a cause with more alacrity, sincerity, 
and willingness to serve than Barbara Bush has done for literacy. 
Her championing of the cause was welcomed by the literacy com- 
munity during the eight yearr her husband was vice president. Since 
her husband has been president, her leadership has put literacy at 
the center of national attention. 

Barbara Bush's contribution to literacy is personal as well as 
national. Reel and Lewis (in press) tell the story of the 1988 July 4 
celebration in St. Louis, at which J.T. Pace- a 63-year-old newly 
literate man -was to read the Preamble to the Constitution while 
America watched on television. When Pace arrived at the Gateway 
Arch, where the celebration was to be held, he met Barbara Bush, 
who was to appear on the platform with him. He explained to her 
that he couldn't read the Preamble after all, because he couldn't pto- 
nounce the word tranquility. 
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J.T. and Barbara sat down on the couch to talk things over. 
She agreed that he must dc * 1 what was comfortable for 
him. Then she took his ham.* in hers and asked him 
gravely: "What if you and I read the Preamble together?" 

A moment of silence followed, and then J.T. smiled 
and said: Td like that" 

So, the First-Lady-to-be and the retired construction 
worker read the Preamble together sitting on the couch; and 
when they had finished, they gave one another a big hug. 
Under the Arch, J.T. had no trouble with tranquility at all. 
(Tranquility, incidentally, was Barbara's Secret Service code 
name.) 

We herald especially the First Lady's establishment of the 
Barbara Bush Family Literacy Foundation. The foundation is con- 
tributing to a major breakthrough in our approach to literacy devel- 
opment. Literacy begins, and is nurtured, in the home; literacy's 
progress is enhanced at home as well as in school; literacy thrives 
when all generations -children, parents, and grandparents— abetted 
by teachers, neighbors, and friends share in the work and blessings 
of literacy for all. Literacy is an intergenerational event. 

The State Literacy Initiative 

Our stor> about the growing momentum of the adult literacy 
movement would be incomplete without at least mentioning the de- 
velopments among official state literacy organizations. As with the 
volunteer groups, with determination, vision, and inventiveness 
people in state organizations are taking the initiative to form part- 
nerships and networks, recognizing that turf battles will not win this 
fight, but teamwork will. The State Literacy Initiative (sun) is one 
such network, slin was designed to serve as an informal source of 
support and communication for literacy services at the state level. A 
set of guidelines that grew out of the slin meetings has been distrib- 
uted nationally. In 1990, more than 40 states are participating in 
sun, following the literacy guidelines. 

Many other individuals and groups, whom we have not men- 
tioned, are demonstrating initiative in small and grand ways on be- 
half of adult literacy. Years from now, the explosive quality of this 
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decade of adult literacy- with its astonishing mass of personal com- 
mitment and organizational energy -will be easier to describe. Our 
documentation of adult literacy initiatives provides only a sample of 
this unprecedented movement in intellectual history. The message is 
a simple one: There is room for all. New initiatives are welcome 
and encouraged because the challenges are numerous and great. 
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The Challenges of Adult Illiteracy 



Illiteracy alarms were ringing as early as the 1950s. In The Uned- 
ucated (Ginsberg & Bray, 1953), the authors analyzed the prob- 
lems of illiteracy duiing World War II as well as the literacy 
demands of work in the mills and factories in the South. Populariza- 
tions of The Uneducated in national magazines such as Newsweek 
drew attention to literacy as an American issue. 

The enhanced public awareness of adult literacy during the 
Right to Read years of the 1960s and 1970s brought illiteracy in the 
United States shockingly to the attention of the people. Most had 
assumed that this country of power, wealth, and a long history of 
public education could claim the highest literacy rate among the ma- 
jor industrialized nations. Margaret Heckler, representative from 
Massachusetts, included the results of the Survival Literacy Study 
(Harris, 1970) in the Congressional Record. She lamented the em- 
barrassing revelations about "a nation which prides itself on making 
quality education available to the greatest possible number of its cit- 
izens" (1970, p. 38036). 

Ruth Holloway, then director of Right to Read, dismayed 
Americans further when she declared: 

One would assume a nation as wealthy and prosperous as 
ours would have no illiteracy. In spite of the excellent edu- 
cational system, the fact is that the United States is plagued 
with enormous reading problems (Holloway, 1973, p. 27). 
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Holloway linked literacy levels to the ability to earn a decent 
living and emphasized a correlation between functional illiteracy 
and other social problems. 

Our nation finally realized, officially, thai it must pay for 
problems one way or another, and it decided that eliminat- 
ing illiteracy would be for cheaper than continuing to sup- 
port the bitter harvest of social ills that illiteracy has reaped 
(p. 33). 

The publicity surrounding studies of functional illiteracy in 
the 1970s fueled these worries. As the results of each study became 
known, concern grew. The crisis of illiteracy had stepped onto cen- 
ter stage. By the 1980s, people were moved to take new kinds of 
action. 

Articles on illiteracy were written by both private and gov- 
ernment writers (Copperman, 1980; Darling, 1984; Smith, 1983). 
In Adults in Crisis: Illiteracy in America, Johnson (1985) stated, "A 
major social problem in our country is rapidly assuming crisis pro- 
portions.... The problem is nationwide, cutting across geographic 
boundaries and social distinctions in every city and every neighbor- 
hood in the country" (p. 1). The English Language Proficiency Sur- 
vey (elps) pointed to a bottom line: 13 percent of all Americans 
were illiterate. 

Kozol's books Illiterate America (1985) and Where Stands the 
Republic? ( 1986) fanned the fire. People were flabbergasted to read 
Kozol's statistics extrapolated from the American Performance 
Level study: 25 million functionally illiterate Americans were read- 
ing below fifth grade level, and 35 million more were functioning at 
lower than a ninth grade reading level. According to Kozol, one 
third of America's adults in 1984 were illiterates. 

The cost to our economy... is very great. The cost to our 
presumptions and our credibility as a democracy is greater 
still. The cost in needless human pain may be the greatest 
price of all (1985, p. 12). 
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In Kozol's opirlon, neither government nor private organiza- 
tions had been able to address the problem effectively. In 1984 only 
about 2 million people were enrolled in literacy programs, and 
Kozol questioned the efficacy of those programs. The cycie of illit- 
eracy was continuing as children were raised in households empty of 
books. Kozol stated that the literate may fear loss of status should 
the illiterate learn to read and write* hence the ruling class had not 
made war on illiteracy because they wanted to protect their advan- 
tages and privileges. 

Like Flesch's Why Johnny Can't Read (1955) and Hunter and 
Harman's Adult Illiteracy in the United States (1979), Kozol's Illiter- 
ate America (1985) was the most widely read book on adult literacy 
of its decade. Kozol made vivid the personal st-uggles of the insuffi- 
ciently literate; his book is a call to arms against illiteracy. Kozol 
told stories of individuals who lived in fear, frustration, and shame 
at not being able to read adequately in a highl> literate society. He 
cited statistics about the costs of illiteracy, not only to individuals 
but also to businesses and society at large. 

Kozol's declaration of war on illiteracy drew a large response 
from both professional education journals and the public press. One 
reviewer characterized the work as "another angiy bor>k" that dis- 
counted the efforts of innercity teachers, and asked: "How many 
problems of race, poverty, social class structure- and, in addition, 
reading— ought to be solved by public schools?" (Leary, 1986). 

Part of the strength of Kozol's book, and the ferocity of the 
reactions to it, stemmed from his essentially political analysis of il- 
literacy. He proposed a grassroots national literacy movement to re- 
place ineffective programs and to break the illiteracy cycle. He 
argued that neighborhood problem-solving groups ought to get peo- 
ple involved in public housing, schools, and health care. He pro- 
posed that centers be established away from traditional school sites 
and that volunteers (including college students and the elderly) be 
used as well as professionals. Both methodologically and ideologi- 
cally, Kozol leaned on the work of Freire, especially on the idea of 
"generative" words, personal narrations, and oral history. He sug- 
gested that new primers be written and that the many books pub- 
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lishers destroy each year be given to new readers. (Because 
publishers must pay taxes on unsold books in their warehouses, they 
often destroy them.) 

Illiteracy... may represent the one important social, class, 
and pedagogic issue of our times on which the liberal, the 
radical, and the informed conservative can stand on com- 
mon ground and toil, no matter with what caution and trepi- 
dation, in a common cause that offers benefits to all (1985, 
p. 199). 

Is There a Literacy Crisis? 

In 1985, Hunter and Harman's Adult Illiteracy in the United 
States was issued in paperback. In the new preface, they offered the 
following assessment of the dangers of declaiing a "crisis": 

We must finally disabuse ourselves-cspecially those re- 
sponsible for public policy and funding -of the idea that we 
face a crisis that can be overcome by a one-shot effort. Nei- 
ther optimistic rhetoric nor armies of volunteers will reduce 
the numbers of young people with educational deficiencies 
who graduate from or drop out of our high schools each 
year. We can seek to understand the context within which 
both schooling and adult programs take place -the influ- 
ence of subtle systemic racism, the exclusion of poor minor- 
ities, and the persistence of structures of domination. We 
can address the problem of the schools and the problem of 
the educationally disadvantaged adults as one problem de- 
manding a unified solution (pp. xix-xx). 

In his review of the literature on adult literacy, Sticht (1988) 
stated that while the country had been responding to the social arises 
identified with adult literacy, efforts had been so misplaced in 
quick-fix programs that research in adult literacy actually had been 
hindered. He asserted: 
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The crisis mentality has retarded not only the development 
of a knowledge base for adult literacy education, but also 
the preparation of a cadre of professionals competent to de- 
sign, develop, implement, and teach ir, adult literacy pro- 
grams that take into account the little professional and 
research-based knowledge available (p. 62). 

The Public Debate 

For the general public, the meaning of the statistics from the 
functional literacy studies was elusive. Moats (1986) was scornful of 
what seemed to her to be feeble attempts by the federal government 
to ascertain the true level of literacy in the United States. She in- 
cluded in her article some of the test items from the 1982 elps. In- 
credulous at what seemed to be ridiculously easy questions on the 
survey, Moats quoted Robert E. Barnes, Acting Director of the U.S. 
Department of Education's Planning and Technical Analysis Divi- 
sion: "I could imagine giving people a three-page text and asking 
them to write a one-paragraph summary and having a result of 85 
percent adult illiteracy including college graduates. So, I don't think 
we found the right number. I think we found a floor." Then Moats 
quipped, "Barnes, honey, I think you found the basement" (Moats, 
1986, p. 11 -A). Moats' attitude exemplifies the reaction of capably 
literate people who take their own literacy for granted, and who 
grasp neither the nature nor the extent of illiteiacy problems. 

The crisis mentality became acute with the growing sense that 
American industry was falling behind that of other industrialized 
countries, that this was the fault of the workers, and that all we 
needed to do was shore up the literacy levels in the workplace for all 
to be well. As important as literacy is, a single-issue solution to 
America's battered pride was not sufficient. Nevertheless, for a 
while literacy became a convenient whipping boj for the problems 
of the workplace. 

The literacy crisis burst upon the national consciousness at 
about the same time that a series of educational malpractice suits 
rattled through the courts and made scandalous reading in the news- 
papers. In each of these cases, parents were charging that the 
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schools had failed their children. In Peter W Doe v. the San Fran- 
Cisco Unified School District (1972, 1976) and Donahue v. 
Copiague School District (1977, 1978, 1979), the plaintiffs alleged 
that they were functionally illiterate despite their high school diplo- 
mas. The courts decided against the malpractice charges in the Doe 
and Donahue cases, ruling that even if negligence had been in- 
volved, a decision in favor of the plaintiffs would open such a Pan- 
dora's box of litigation that a misuse of taxpayers' money would 
result. 

In Hoffman v. the Board of Education (1978, 1979), the case 
was more complicated because of a traumatic experience in 
Hoffman's childhood that had limited his ability to speak. Misdiag- 
nosed as mentally retarded by a school psychologist who used a ver- 
bal-based intelligence test, Hoffman was placed in classes for the 
mentally retarded and remained there without retesting through 12 
years of school. In the suit, Hoffman's mother claimed that she 
should have been consulted about her son's placement and that he 
should not have been placed or kept in a classroom for the mentally 
retarded because his intelligence was normal or above normal. After 
12 years of education with the mentally retarded, Hoffman was not 
prepared to make a living, and had been rendered incapable of be- 
lieving that he could learn. The Hoffman story further shook public 
confidence in the schools and school personnel. 

In addition to the concerns over educational malpractice, a 
host of other issues contributed to the public perception of a state of 
crisis in American literacy. These issues included new demands by 
women and minorities, the changing requirements of technology, 
publication of scores on standardized tests (however little these may 
be understood by the general public), and the "sharp shift over time 
in expectations concerning literacy" from simple to complex litera- 
cies (Resnick & Resnick, 1989, p. 190). 

Although the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
study (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986) showed that absolute illiteracy 
was low among young adults, it also revealed that many could not 
adequately carry out mid-level and advanced literacy tasks, such as 
interpreting an employment benefits chart. Resnick and Resnick 
concluded that the populace had trouble gaining new information 
from printed texts, and that people are poor at drawing inferences 
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and even worse when it comes to literary allusions, metaphoric ex- 
pressions, text interpretation, and comparing the meaning of one 
text with that of another. 

Venezky, Kaestle, and Sum (1987) examined the results of the 
National Assessment Study and saw danger, but not crisis: 

The message from the Young Adult 1 literacy Assessment is 
neither of impending doom nor of catastrophe. Contrary to 
the Cassandra-like warnings issued in recent years of a land 
populated by hordes of illiterates, America is not steering 
itself toward such imminent self-destruction. Few cannot 
read at all, and many of these appear to have multiple prob- 
lems, of which illiteracy may not be the most severe (p. 52). 

They interpreted the results of the Young Adult Literacy As- 
sessment as a warning of persistent problems that must be addressed 
to keep America from becoming a weak nation in terms of human 
capital and to avoid wasting the potential, skills, and abilities of 
Americans. They concluded that there is no crisis, but the need to 
act is no less than if there were. 

What Demographic Shifts Tell Us 

Adult education is asked to meet the needs of people who 
seek instruction in English as a second language as well as those of 
native speakers of English *vho need greater literacy. The 1980 cen- 
sus included the estimate that about 2 percent of the population 5 
years of age and older speak little or no English. Since that census, 
the amnesty program has brought forward thousands of people who 
speak minimal English. The 1990 census certainly will reflect 
higher numbers in this category. 

The demographic literature points to at least two other major 
population shifts relevant to literacy: the changing workforce and 
the increasing numbers of the poor. These shifts will continue 
through the end of the century and will add to the sense of national 
crisis. How these demographic shifts are interpreted will have a sig- 
nificant impact on our understanding of the needs and goals of adult 
literacy. 
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The nature of work in America is changing, and so is the nat- 
ure of the workforce. Johnston and Packer's (1987) study lends a 
sense of the magnitude of this shift. According to these authors, 
while native-born white males made up approximately 47 percent of 
the U.S. labor force in 1990, by the year 2000, this population will 
compose only 15 percent of the labor force. The remainder will be 
nonwhites, women, and immigrants. In addition, they .say, the 
average age of the workforce will rise. At the same time, the pool of 
young workers entering the labor market will drop by 8 percent. 

If we set goals for adult literacy using the demographic statis- 
tics on sex, race, and age alone, we will need greater emphasis on 
special population concerns and reading content appropriate to the 
cultural as well as the employment needs of the new labor pool. For 
the immigrant populations, we will need to know the languages rep- 
resented and the levels of educational attainment in those native lan- 
guages if we hope to set goals for moving people into functional 
English. 

Since many future jobs will require more education and 
higher levels of information processing, reasoning, reading, and 
math, it is obvious that workplace literacy is becoming much more 
than basic skills training or high school equivalency work. The 
goals for adult literacy need to include skill with the information 
and reasoning processes involving the use of English, math, and 
problem solving. Furthermore, workplace literacy goals need to en- 
velop the concept of lifelong learning. Quick-fix training will be no 
help to a workforce that is aging and not being replaced by younger 
or more highly skilled employees. 

The second major demographic shift is that of the increasing 
number of people below the poverty line. This shift is tied closely 
both to the need for more highly skilled workers and to the growth 
; in numbers of minority employees. The increasing underclass will 
have the greatest difficulty preparing for the high skill demands of 
the workplace. This growing underclass will have intergenerational 
and family literacy needs. The growing body of demographic data 
describes an underclass of millions of people who are isolated from 
the mainstream of power, wealth, and education, even though their 
numbers are projected to make them the majority in America. A 
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Vision for Americas Future (1989), published by the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, lists these troubling figures: 

• If we continue on our present course, by the year 2000 one 
in four American children will be living in poverty. Today, 
one in five is classified as poor. 

• One in four American families is now a single-parent fam- 
ily, and single-parent families now make up two out of 
three homeless families. 

• One in every 5 girls will have a child by the age of 20, and 
most of these mothers will not be married. Only 6 of 10 
will have high school diplomas, compared with 9 of 10 
among their peers who are not parents. 

• One out of 3 of the homeless -estimated at between 
350,000 and 3 million -is a parent with homeless children. 

• High numbers of minority populations are present among 
the homeless. 

• Minority teenagers are likely to live in poverty. 

• Poor teens are four times more likely than their nonpoor 
peers to have below-average basic academic skills. 

• A significant number of poor children have p xentswhodo 
not have a high school education. No matter how moti- 
vated these parents may be to help their children learn, 
they often lack the personal and financial resources to do 
so. 

The consequences for families with low levels of education 
are far more serious now than in earlier decades. Literacy demands 
in the workplace and in society in general alienate the illiterate and 
the uneducated from the more knowledgeable mainstream and con- 
tribute to endemic poverty. Regardless of race or ethnic origin, earn- 
ings are closely tied to the number of years of schooling completed. 
The more years of formal education a person has, the greater his or 
her annual earnings tend to be. In 1985. of the full-time, year-round 
male workers who were 25 years old and over, those who had *:ot 
completed high school earned a median income of $18,881; high 
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school graduates earned $23,853; college graduates earned 
$32,822; and those with professional training requiring five or more 
years of college earned $39,335. Earnings for women workers at 
these same levels of educational attainme ♦. were around 40 percent 
lower, at $11,836; $15,481; $21,389; and $25,928, respectively 
(The Forgotten Half, 1988, p. 26). 

From 1973 to 1986, the median annual earnings of family 
heads younger than 30 who were high school dropouts fell 53 per- 
cent. Even young family heads who were high school graduates (but 
did not attend college) saw their earnings drop 31 percent. In con- 
trast, the earnings of those young family heads who were college 
graduates fell only 3 percent (Vision, p. 71). These figures are bleak 
indeed for the undereducated. 

Sticht (1988) pointed out that parents' education levels, par- 
ticularly the mother's level, affect the child's learning. "One correla- 
tion analysis has suggested that a one-year gain in the mother's basic 
skills may lead to better than half a grade gain in the skills of off- 
spring" (p. 82). Hence, the increasing numbers of single-parent and 
homeless families, teenage mothers, and population segments with 
limited education levels suggest an ongoing cycle of greater num- 
bers living below the poverty line. A major consideration for setting 
literacy goals must be how to raise general adult literacy levels and, 
thereby, raise family literacy levels for those living in poverty. 

A Challenge, Not a Crisis 

As Newman (1980) stated, "Whatever we may call it, aduii 
literacy presents us with a problem to be solved." We believe that 
illiteracy is not a crisis but a challenge. America will lose its posi- 
tion as a world literacy leader if we do not make every effort to solve 
the multiple problems of adult illiteracy. The loss of that leadership 
would not be a moral failure only; it also would lead to tremendous 
economic and social losses. Nevertheless, we resist defining the sit- 
uation as a crisis because the outcry such terminology causes sets 
the adrenalin flowing, prompting the animal reaction of flight or 
fight. What i* needed instead is something distinctly human: sturdy 
reasonableness, visionary c-arity, and faith in practicality and pro- 
gress. 
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In denying that illiteracy is a crisis, we do not want to be in- 
terpreted as saying that illiteracy is not a critical factor in America's 
future. Rather, our point is that the problem is not insurmountable; 
America is facing another ot those challenges that, when met, his- 
torically have bred new opportunities ?Jid optimism for the nation. 
Once we abolished the slavery of chains; now we need to abolish the 
servitude of illiteracy. 

Our attention should remain focused on abolishing illiteracy. 
Although illiteracy is tied to many other problems in our society - 
endemic poverty, homelessness, racial and ethnic prejudice, absent 
fathers— we must remind ourselves that literacy workers cannot un- 
tangle all those intertwining problems. Eut we can meet the chal- 
lenges of illiteracy if we keep them before the American mind. Our 
dynamic, growing society will plow through its inevitable changes 
to garner a harvest of literacy from this field of crises. 

In a characteristically romantic mood, the poet Goethe once 
said, "Whatever you can do, or dream you can do, begin it." If we 
dream with Goethe, we can foresee major changes taking place in 
our country -change* riiat already have taken place in other, 
smaller, more controlled situations. We are a nation of people will- 
ing to help, wanting to know how we can do better everything that 
we do— and that includes literacy instruction. We foresee the reflec- 
tive practitioner combining daily practice with lessons of the past, 
questions of the present, and possibilites of the future. We foresee 
le iders who can help us redirect our energies. We foresee thought- 
ful literacy workers confronting the hard questions posed by illiter- 
acy and coming up with their own new answers. 

We are not talking about a one-shot crisis campaign. We are 
talking about ongoing communication, cooperation, and collabora- 
tion. We have to end the isolation of adult literacy. We can do much 
to achieve a more literate America by working together and drawing 
strength from the exhilaration of making a difference. 

We offer the following concrete proposals toward achieving a 
literate America. We draw especially on the recommendations made 
in three earlier reports: Hunter and Harman (1979), the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy (1988), and Hammink (1989). 
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Recommendations from Hunter and Harman 

Hunter and Harman (1979) offered 11 recommendations for 
the field of adult literacy. Here we summarize their original recom- 
mendations, add brief assessments of progress made on each, and 
state our own recommendations for the new decade. 

Principal overall recommendation. "We recommend the es- 
tablishment of new, pluralistic, community-based initiatives whose 
specific objective will be to serve the most disadvantaged hard-core 

133)' bUlk ° f Wh ° m " eVer enr ° H ' n 3ny existing P ro g r am" (P- 

Some community-based initiatives have sprung up in re- 
sponse to the Project Literacy U.S. (plus) campaign. But although 
the discussion of literacy policy has increased overall, the adult liter- 
acy movement has not undergone a needed major shift in emphasis 
Most people still think largely in terms of national or state initiatives 
rather than programs focused on the local community's needs. As a 
result, we are not serving the most disadvantaged, hard-core poor 
These individuals are hard to enroll and retain in literacy programs 
partly because they take longer to bring to functional literacy and 
partly because we as a society have not been willing to pay the'high 
price of this kind of literacy. " & 

The incentive to promote community-based programs has 
been lacking because money tends to go to programs in response to 
their success and not to their needs: Adult Basic Education pro- 
grams need to report success in terms of numbers served. The Job 
Training Partnership Act ties payment to success at "positive place- 
ments" of the newly trained by the organizations that undertook to 
educate them with the promise of federal subsidy. Nobody knows 
yet how long it takes to teach the illiterate and the very low literate to 
read and write at levels required in today's technologically demand- 
ing marketplace. 

Recommendation 1. "The principal overall recommendation 
for community-based approaches to the most educationally disad- 
vantaged adult should be given wide dissemination through the dis- 
tribution of this study to legislators and policymakers, government 
officials, corporations and foundations, adult education profession- 
als and practitioners, and those in other disciplines who are con- 
cerned with community development" (p. 133). 
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We know of no concerted effort to distribute the overall rec- 
ommendation for educating the most disadvantaged poor other than 
the work of the Association for Community Based Education 
(acbe), which completed a statistical overview of community-based 
programs (National Directory of Community Based Adult Education 
Programs, 1989). acbe has several other information service activi- 
ties planned. 

Recommendation 2. "A series of well publicized regional 
conferences shouid be planned and held to gather data and to create 
a climate for understanding and implementing the central proposal 
for new community-based approaches" (p. 133). 

Some conferences were held in 1989: acbe, sun, the Na- 
tional Forum on Literacy Collaboration and Policy Issues, and the 
Second Student Adult Literacy Congress all met. However, support 
is needed for the data gathering to facilitate implementation of new 
community-based approaches. 

Recommendation 3. Develop appropriate means to increase 
public awarenesr. involve educators and service professionals in di- 
rect contact with community people, prepare concept papers, and 
compile ?n inventory of successful community-based programs (pp. 
133-134). 

Many groups have worked to increase the public's awareness 
of adult literacy; however, the efforts and accomplishments vary in 
different regions. Few involve educators and service professionals in 
direct contact with community people. Several papers have been 
written on the social contexts of literacy. The plus community coali- 
tions are probably succeeding better than any other effort to compile 
inventories of successful community-based programs. A 1989 De- 
partment of Education Request for Proposals to develop a Student 
Literacy Corps was a move toward national involvement at the com- 
munity level. 

Recommendation 4. A systematic and accurate database 
about the groups, communities, and general population with which 
we are concerned should be developed and made available. 

Both the 1982 English Language Proficiency Study (elps) 
and the 1986 National Assessment of Educational Progress (naep) 
study are foundations on which a more systematic and complete da- 
tabase can be built. New York City has initiated a comprehensive 
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database for all adult learners (Ragin & Denny, 1989; Schneider & 
Cook, 1989). Establishing a truly national database will require the 
combined efforts of the federal government, the computer whizzes 
of the business world, and representative', of all types of programs to 
envision, provision, and develop it. 

Recommendation 5. A research exchange and planning con- 
ference should be held. 

Several research-sharing conferences have been held, such as 
the Adolescent and Adult Literacy Conference staged in January 
1990 by the International Reading Association. At the state level, 
the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition sponsors an annual research 
conference and keeps abreast of the state's research needs and devel- 
opments through its research subcommittee. 

Recommendation 6. Case studies should be undertaken to 
generate information about a range of subjects: integration of com- 
munity development and adult education goals, models for financ- 
ing adult literacy programs, flexible approaches for reaching goals, 
.mechanisms for integrated local planning and management of proj- 
ects that cut across traditional lines of functional responsibility, 
competencies necessary for participating in community life, and 
strategies for maintaining programs free of political control by self- 
selected managers. 

The case study written by Johnston (1985) is a comprehen- 
si\e and insightful description of the emergence into literacy. We 
reaffirm the value of the case study approach as a viable and signifi- 
cant route to understanding how adults learn literacy. Continuing the 
collection of case studies on the topics recommended by Hunter and 
Harman should be part of a comprehensive, cohesive program of 
research. 

Recommendation 7. "Educational agencies and organizations 
should be... enabled by appropriate funding to establish a number of 
pilot projects to test the hypotheses of the studies emanating from 
work carrying out the earlier recommendations" (p. 135). 

Laubach Literacy Action is sponsoring pilot community- 
based programs in California. The group is bringing to the effort the 
accumulated Laubach International experience in community orga- 
nizing and a Freircan approach to the local identification of themes 
and issues for literacy learning. 
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Recommendation S. A national commission on community- 
based initiatives should be established. 

Two pieces of legislation, the Sawyer Bill (hr3123) and the 
Simon Bill (s!310), propose the establishment of a national center 
for adult literacy, but neither specifies community-based education. 
We propose that a community-based commission operate as an inte- 
gral part of the national adult literacy center. 

Recommendation 9. "Background studies should be under- 
taken and alternative proposals tested to determine the most effec- 
tive ways to obtain legislation and funding necessary if the new 
approaches are to be implemented nationally on a scale commensu- 
rate with the need" (p. 135). 

The pursuit of both legislation and funding is under way. But 
no one has determined how we are going to pay for adult literacy, or 
even how to test which ways of legislation and funding might be 
most effective. The work of Brizius and Foster (1987) is a big step in 
this direction, although it is primarily aimed at providing recom- 
mendations for state governors. But it does discuss the role of state 
governments and gives many useful suggestions that touch on costs. 

Recommendation 10. "Citizen groups should be encouraged 
and enabled to address questions of social purpose and direction 
through the provision of concrete issue-oriented resource maK rials 
and agenda items about specific problem areas and illustrations. At 
the same time, these materials should be oriented toward the con- 
struction of new options for the future" (p. 135). 

Laubach Literacy Action was ths primary sponsor of two 
Adult I ; teracy Congresses (1987, 1989) that tackled some of the 
tough social issues, and has a third congress scheduled for 1991. 
Another promising citizens' group activity is the National Issues Fo- 
rum. Sponsored by the Kettering Foundation, the local forums dis- 
cuss issues of majoi concern to the country in town hall fashion. 
One of their prograit includes the newly literate in the discussions 
by producing easier o> read versions of the issues guide. For fr a 
emerging literate, this means an opportunity to think about the con- 
cerns of the times. Finding their public voice is an important step 
for new learners in becoming fully literate members of society. 

Recommendation 11. Provide instruments for social planning 
at the national level comparable to those that exist for economic 
planning. 
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We are not aware of any instruments for social planning at the 
national level. We hope that some of the policy recommendations in 
the Jump Start report (Chisman, 1989) will be useful. 

In the preface to the paperback reprint of Adult Illiteracy in 
America, Hunter and Harman (1985) added several major recom- 
mendations. They recommended that community-based organiza- 
tions make proposals for research and action in the schools and 
adult education, that the organizations seek linkages between local 
initiatives and the larger political arena, and that policymakers and 
legislators enact legislation to affirm the legitimacy of the literacy 
movement and to provide fiscal support for making educational re- 
newal a national priority. Their goal is a learning society." 

We believe that people working in community-based organi- 
zations have insights about making education viable and possible, 
empowering people of all ages whom our present educational sys- 
tem is failing to serve. We believe that these neighborly insights can 
be used to ask better research questions about the people who are 
hardest to reach. Community-based education, however, is inade- 
quately funded with local, state, federal, and private monies. Com- 
munity-based programs are democracy at work and are deserving of 
our vote of confidence, more expert oversight, and a greater and 
continuous share of the funding. Goals set locally should be sup- 
ported nationally. 

Recommendations from bcel 

The Business Council for Effective Literacy (1988) identified 
eight major adult literacy issues and problems: 

1 . Program management and accountability 

2. State level policy development 

3. Professionalism 

4. Professional stature in the field 

5. Teacher training 

6. Development of supervisory and management personnel 

7. Assessment and diagnostic tools 

8. Creation of a central source to collect data on programs, 
enrollments, and funding 
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Only one of the recommendations (4.) made by Hunter and 
Harman (1979) is echoed in the bcel issues list (8.)-the concern 
for development of a nationwide database, bcel was right to place 
emphasis on a central database: business now runs on computers 
and has developed databases for every conceivable need. Why not 
engage those splendid resources and the expertise of business and 
industry to develop a systematic record of programs and populations 
served? This f ax-deductible contribution to the adult literacy move- 
ment is one that any number of computer manufacturers could af- 
ford to make. 

The Hunter and Harman recommendations focus on grass- 
roots help to the hard-core illiterate, mcst of whom never enroll in 
existing programs. The bcel recommendations, by contrast, focus 
more on the professional management of the adult literacy field. 
These differing perspectives are appropriate, considering that 
Hunter and Harman wrote as academic researchers, whereas bcel 
represents the interests of the business community. These differ- 
ences, each bespeaking valid concerns, suggest the importance of 
reflecting on everyone's interests before making major decisions and 
setting policies for the field. As conflict resolution experts Carpen- 
ter and Kennedy (1988) advised, one had better ensure that all inter- 
ests are effectively represented if one hopes to avoid pleasing one 
end of the spectrum while infuriating the other. 

Recommendations from the National Forum 

The issues that emerged from the National Forum on Liter- 
acy Collaboration and Pblicy Issues in 1989 focused on yet a differ- 
ent set of perspectives. More than a decade had passed since Hunter 
and Harman offered their recommendations in 1979, and a year 
since bcel offered theirs in 1988. In 1989, a new and different con- 
stituency was represented. This time, 200 literacy learners, practi- 
tioners, leaders, and policymakers came together- a diverse group 
of stakeholders >n the adult literacy movement. They understood 
their task to be to confront issues critical to the development of liter- 
acy in the future. Specifically they agreed to examine the problems 
and opportunities accompanying each issue, to consider various col- 
laborative strategies and outcomes, and to develop a consensus on 
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recommendations for action. The National Forum identified the fol- 
lowing seven issues as central to the progress of literacy in America: 

1. Literacy delivery system capacity (keeping up with the 
grov/ing literacy needs of the adult population) 

2. Quality and standards for literacy programs 

3. Literacy and the family 

4. Roles of adult literacy learners 

5. Basic literacy skills and the workforce 

6. Public and private resources 

7. Welfare reform 

How different this list is from either of the two preceding 
lists. Here we see concerns stated for adult illiterates. The impor- 
tance of family literacy is acknowledged; the role of the adult liter- 
acy learner as captain of his or her own intellectual ship is affirmed. 
Literacy is linked with workplace needs. It is acknowledged that re- 
sources must be increased if we are to design solutions rather than 
merely describe problems. Finally, we have faced the question of 
welfare -the interrelatedness of literacy and deep-rooted poverty. 

Coordinated and comprehensive programs to enable people 
to leave the cycle of welfare and dependency and become employ- 
able (and employed) are expensive, but they are possible. Pennsyl- 
vania established Single Pdint of Contact (spoc), a literacy program 
to care for the whole person, spoc addresses an individual in terms 
of the many stages of life skills development, including basic skills 
and vocational training. The group also supplies ongoing support 
and counseling once newly literate clients are placed in jobs, spoc 
feeder programs are especially innovative. One of them engages 
professional actors to train the clients in acting, voice, projection, 
carriage, and self confidence: Making-believe makes it so. 

Other Emerging Issues 

The challenges identified in the preceding sections will en- 
gage the adult literacy community for years to come. Beyond these, 
we face the major challenges of setting appropriate long and short 
term goals, and the challenge to literacy researchers, to America's 
business people, and to all of us to hold it all together. 
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Setting Goals 

Goal setting is a multifaceted enterprise that requires us to 
pay attention to what we already know and to what we still need to 
learn through research. The shifting character of the U.S popula- 
tion, and thus of the target populations of literacy programs, forces 
us to face sobering questions about the possibility of eradicating il- 
literacy. 

Langer (1979) stated, "What we know depends on the ques- 
tions we ask." We might paraphrase that to say, "What we achieve 
depends on the goals we set." We are in a period of increased aware- 
ness of the needs of the adult new reader. Yet sometimes, in our 
haste to get on with the solutions, we may forget that we do not have 
enough information about the underliterate. We need to know more 
about the shifting character of underliterate populations and their 
needs in order to be able to eradicate adult illiteracy. In this scientif- 
ically dominated age, we depend on technical information. We want 
to make the best decisions possible; thus we turn to the hard data 
generated by research to guide us in program planning and design. 

Unfortunately, a number of obstacles block our use of re- 
search. The present knowledge base is by no means adequate. Liter- 
acy research is still raising primary questions. Research repoits on 
the eric database frequently end with comments by the abstractors 
that the scholarly articles and speeches that describe how to set up 
literacy programs and train volunteers frequently contain very little 
of what might be considered the hard data of research (Darken wald, 
1986; Fingeret, 1984). We are in a period of reassessment of the 
beliefs that underlie scientific inquiry. This latest paradigm shift is 
not limited to research in adult literacy, but it does affect it, 

As discussed in Chapter 5, literacy researchers in the past 
100 years have moved from a primary concern with numbers (How 
many? How much?) to considering other important questions 
(Who? Under what conditions?). Whatever research paradigm one 
employs, the essential question for the literacy worker is "What 
knowledge do we have that will help us determine the best approach 
to teaching adults to read, write, and cipher?" Sometimes we rely on 
empirical research: "How many Vietnamese in the San Francisco 
area use English instruction?" Other times, ethnographic research 
tells us what we need to know: "What changes are needed in order to 
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make literacy a reality for the hard-core illiterate?" Still other times 
it prompts critical analysis: "What are the political meanings of lit- 
eracy and illiteracy in this community?" 

Building on tne recommendations of Hunter and Harman, 
bcel, and the National Forum on Literacy, we say further: 

1. Keep a focus on communuy-based action. Literacy in- 
struction takes place at the point of human contact be- 
tween instructor and learner, not in national meetings 
and academic conferences. Meetings and conferences 
give focus and direction to local activities, but the work 
of literacy instruction happens in the field of the local 
community. 

2. Set standards for the field, but resist the demand for state 
certification. We are not equipped to handle the compli- 
cations of certifying the experienced but uncredentialed, 
nor have we achieved sufficient unity of opinion on what 
certification might entail. 

3. Work on identifying which programs are accomplishing 
what ends and by what measures. The volunteer groups 
have had difficulty telling others what they do, but so 
have the abe programs. We must all improve in describ- 
ing to one another what we do, and we must learn to 
communicate in terms understood by our learner com- 
munities. 

4. Provide money and means to train teachers, counselors, 
and supervisors as literacy teachers for adults. Foster 
meetings among literacy workers and continue town hall 
gatherings of learners and practitioners. 

5. Develop a central data bank at the national revel that can 
keep us up to date on important information. We need to 
know how to redistribute funds to the areas of greatest 
need. 

6. Fund a national diagnostic and treatment center that 
would be on call through referrai by the Contact Literacy 
Center. This center would be a central place for research 
and publication of studies and materials, and would 
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make recommendations for teaching strategies based on 
learners' individual characteristics. The Reading Practi- 
cum Center at Indiana University is working toward be- 
ing able to provide these services. 

7. Explore instruction with larger units. New readers often 
learn best in groups. In some cases, this means a family; 
in others, it is four or five people working together in a 
shelter for the homeless or among welfare mothers. Now 
is the time for intergenerational and family literacy. 
Bring more literate friends and relatives of literacy learn- 
ers into the process so the people who already help 
learners cope can help them learn as well. 

8. Strive to make workforce literacy a cooperative effort of 
employers and workers, government agencies and the 
private sector, and abe and community-based projects, 
with the support of the universities and the research 
community-all holding as their common value the well 
being of the whole learner. 

9. Combine public and private resources to meet the fund- 
ing needs for the national classroom. No one source of 
funds can cover the cost of adult literacy. No one organi- 
zation can sustain the movement; all must play their co- 
operative part. The Job Training Partnership Act (jtpa) 
Advisory Committee of the U.S. Department of Labor 
concluded: "In this era of budget stringency, particularly, 
we should no longer accept a fragmented, uncoordinated 
approach to the delivery of human services. It is ineffi- 
cient and wasteful, and it frustrates the consumers of 
these services: both those who seek training and their 
potential employers" (Working Capital, 1989, p. 3). 

10. Collaborate. Collaboration is one of the powerful ideas 
with which our movement can enter the twenty-first cen- 
tury. It is the "one way" that can embrace all the "many 
ways" to adult literacy. 

11. Define literacy broadly. There are many literacies. We 
must learn to respond to individual needs, regardless of 
the expense. All of us must have a broader understanding 
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of the varieties of literacies and what they open up for all 
who possess them. 

12. Shift the emphasis in measuring literacy status and gain. 
Such measurement must become broader, more respon- 
sive to learners' purposes, and more reflective of the ac- 
tual activities and goals of the workplace, the classroom, 
and the literacy support organizations. 

13. Suit the effort (o the problem. Fighting over how to de- 
fine illiteracy must yield to working together to over- 
come it through means appropriate to the situation. Our 
best literacy workers of the past solved many of the ma- 
jor problems of their times. We must do the same, using 
today's new tools. 

In sum, to meet the literacy challenge, we all must under- 
stand that increasing literacy is critical in elementary, secondary, 
and adult schools, as well as in colleges and universities. Each level 
of literacy instruction must remain a part of the national discussion. 
Consequently, there must be adequate monetary, legislative, and 
moral support for all stages of education. Students, professionals, 
and volunteers must work together to improve what they are doing 
and to envision the future of literacy. Literacy efforts must be coor- 
dinated as solutions to a variety of needs, not focused exclusively on 
literacy while ignoring other pressing social problems -poverty, 
homelessness, and the plight of the children. In the 1970s, America 
turned some of its attention to literacy; in the 1980s, America ex- 
panded its literacy awareness to include adult literacy. The main 
challenges of the 1990s are to keep broad literacy in the forefront of 
the nation's mind and for literacy workers to keep advancing on all 
these fronts. 

A Challenge to Labor and Management 

The challenge to business in the global era is to explore new 
frontiers. The successful mind in the corporate world examines al- 
ternatives, sifts the evidence, and charts ? course that will maximize 
gain. Counting the high price of illiteracy in the marketplace, the 
challenging alternative is to explore the cost-effectiveness of invest- 
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ment in the whole worker. The short term gain of teaching workers 
single functioi s and then unstopping the technical bottleneck that 
ensues when the skill runs out by firing them and hiring new work- 
ers, cannot compare with the long term gains to be realized through 
more intelligent investment in human capital. Productivity climbs in 
an incentive atmosphere, whether the incentive is purely monetary 
or recognition of worth. 

An employer is interested primarily in what works best for 
the company. Making a long term investment in teaching workers 
how to solve problems and adapt to new tasks does work. Some of 
today's most successful businesses and industries are recognizing 
that their best interests are served when they count their progress in 
terms of society's progress as a whole. In our view, the resilience of 
business and industry lies in this investment in human capital. That 
makes it a win-win situation for all. 

The challenge to the worker is finding the solutions most ap- 
propriate to his or her immediate need. People who may have tc 
change jobs with some frequency must learn to make changes 
quickly, to enjoy the challenge of newness, and to accept the adven- 
ture of expanding their horizons. Gilder (1989) captured the prom- 
ise of our next frontier when he wrote: 

Overthrowing the superstitions of materialism— of classical 
physics, of national and tribal bigotry -modern man is in- 
jecting the universe with the germ of his intelligence.. ..The 
computer will ultimately collapse to a pinhcad that can re- 
spond to the human voice. In this form, human intelligence 
can be transmitted to any tool or appliance, to any part of 
our environment. Thus the triumph of the computer does 
not dehumanize the world; it makes our environment more 
subject to human will (p. 120). 

We believe that dealing with literacy as a long term invest- 
ment is the most productive route. A progressive, collaborative ap- 
proach to meeting the challenges will turn the illiteracy crisis into a 
literacy bonanza not only for business and industry but also for the 
rest of society. Long term investment in working to eliminate the 
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causec of adult illiteracy will pay higher dividends than a panicky 
short term treatment of the symptoms. 



A Challenge to Literacy Workers 

The United States is now facing the challenge of adult liter- 
acy. How can we think as productively, creatively, and humanely as 
possible about the development and delivery of adult literacy in- 
struction? We are a sleepy Rip Van Winkle, awakening after a long 
slumber in a shrinking world to behold changes that seem to have 
taken place overnight. 

Culturally, the complexion and character of our neighbors 
have changed. Cosmopolitan people eat Vietnamese, Ethiopian, 
Lebanese, and Korean food, as exotic restaurants vie for expendable 
income. But as we eat our kimchee and couscous, how many of us 
think of the wives, daughters, sons, or grandparents toiling in the 
kitchen, who may not read or write in English? 

We know that human civilization is interconnected and inter- 
dependent. The global dreamers of the 1940s and 1950s are the real- 
ists of today as we approach the unification of Europe. The world's 
major problems -poverty, overpopulation, hunger, environmental 
pollution, homelessness, discrimination, and illiteracy -probably 
will best be met through united world action. Each of these prob- 
lems is too big for one neighborhood or one nation to tackle alone. 
As the problems of humankind are interconnected, so also is hu- 
manity's future; it is better to work on our problems and our future 
as a whole package than to process bits and pieces as separate items. 
To cherish, nurture, and develop the intelligence of adult new read- 
ers in this era of interconnectedness is to ensure the future. 

One of the issues identified by Hunter and Harman (1985) 
boils down to w How and by whom arc the learning needs of adults 
best defined?" Just as we must arrive at a definition of learning 
needs collaboratively, so also we must determine the actual instruc- 
tional content of literacy programs collaboratively. Some adult 
learners begin as virtual nonreaders and expect to achieve a high 
school diploma equivalent (ged) overnight. In that moment of high 
expectation, the sensitive instructor has a delicate opportunity to di- 
rect this optimism into more achievable short term objectives. If you 
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make it seem too hard, you lose the learner; if you make it seem too 
simple, when the going gets tough, you lose the learner anyway. 
The instructor must deliver kindness, uphold optimism, and develop 
a keen sense of the possible, while keeping long term goals in focus 
and working closely with the learner to identify the concrete inter- 
ests that will lead to the most productive instruction. 

One of the misunderstandings most aggravating to adult non- 
readers is the literate person's suspicion that they are dumb. Adults 
who have been tough enough to survive for years without reading or 
writing should not be treated as children. None of us is perfectly 
literate. The challenge for literacy supporters is to mine the native 
intelligence of the aspiring adult learner, polish it, and let it shine. 
Students program much more quickly when they think of themselves 
as intelligent. 

The road to adult literacy goes on, and sometimes it is rough; 
but is there another way to go? Literacy work requires a reflective 
thoughtfulness and human understanding that prompts us to contin- 
ually question, discuss, and change our approaches if we are to meet 
the needs of those adults who want to become more literate. 
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